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.SUMMARY. 


aimilar events xvliich have happened to men of the same name. Seriorius 
makes his first campaign against the Cimhri and Teiilones. 
exploits in Spain. lie distinguishes himself in the Marsian 
•where he loses an ei/e ; declares against Sj/lla» Marius joins 
Cinna and Scriurius* The latter puts to death four thousand slaves^ 
the instruments of Marius* cruellies : sets off tu fake possession of 
Spain; succeeds in his enterprise ^ and hy hi^i affabilitij of conduct 
renders hhnself highly popular: Is obliged to retire from that 
country^ but subsequently returns to it» Description of the For^ 
innate Island^, He passes over to Africa^ and mahes tvar upon 
Ascalis: orders Antceus* tom^ to be opened. His character : 
Hind : various successes against the Roman generals : over Me* 
tellus, I^^efeats that genei'uis design upr.n the Langobritce ; 
acquires the esteem of the Spaniards by his liberality : has their 
children instructed in the Greek and Roman literature ; Perpenna 
compelled by his troops to join Srrtorius, He moderates the nr* 
dou» barbarian allies. His stratagem to reduce the Chn* 
raciiani^ His reputation increases on Ponpey*s arrival in Spain, 
He takes Lauron in his presence ; gains a great battle over Porn* 
pey ; finds his hind again; engages Pompey and MetelluSy and 
i)bligcs them to separate, Meiellus sets a price on his head. Pane* 
gyric on SeHorius* conduct : His patriotism, and piety towards his 
mother : Magnanimity in his treaty with Mithridaies ; and condi- 
tions, Perpenna stirs up his friends against SertoriiiSy who is 
assassinated by the conspirators, Pomjrey puts Perpenna to deaths 

TOl., IV, B 
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It is not at all as^i^nishing that Fortune, in the va- 
riety of her motions through a course of numberless 
ages, should frequently haj 2 }ico to hit upon the same 
point, and to produce events perfectly similar.' For, if 
the number of events be infinite, slic may easily 
nish herself with parallels in sucli abundance of mat- 
ter: if their number be limited, there must neces- 
.sarily, after the whole is run through, be a return of 
the same occurrences. 

There arc some who take a pleasure in eollccting 
from history or conversation those accidents anti 
adventures, which have siicl) a cliaracleristical like- 
ness, as to appear the eflects of reason and foresight. 
For example, there were two cminenf persons of the 
of Attis’, one a Syrian and the other an Area- 
jKm, who were both killed by a boar. I’here were 
two Actajons, one of whom was torn in pieces by his 
dogs, and the other by his lovers Of the two 
Scipios, 4))ic eonejuered Cartilage, and the other de- 
molished il. "froy was thrice taken ; once by Her- 
cules on account of Laomedon’s horses, next by Aga- 
memnon with the assistance of a wooden horse, and 
tliirdly by Charidemus, when a horse accidentidly 
stood in the way, and prevented the Trojans from 
shutting the gates so ([uickly ijs they ought to have 
done^ (.)ftw o cities bearing the names of the most 

* raa-LH’.ins in lii> AoiKucs(vii. 17.) mentions one Attis or Attes, 
ilic son orraliins tile Piiryjrian, wlio introduced tlic worship of the 
.Motlier oft!ieL;()ds a;n(?n<Lc the T.ydian.s. lie was hiniselfundor a na- 
tural incapucity of liavinji- chiidren, and tiiercfore, in the 

fable, init;lil, pt/^oibly he the first wIio proposed that all the pScsts of 
that godd^'s.s should be eunuchs. Pausanias adds that Jupiter, dis- 
pleased at his heinjj so i;reat a favourite witli her, sent a boar, which 
ravaged tlie fields and slew’ Attis vvilh many others of the Lydians, 
since which time the inliabitants of Pes.simas, a city consecrated tt» 
Cyivjie, iiavc abominated swine. V\e know nothing of any other 
A^tis. 

^ Actieon tlie son of Aristaeus was torn in pieces by his own dogs, 
and ActiDon the son of Melissus by the Baedifadtu. See the Scho- 
liast upon Apollonius, (iv. par. 7o.) 

3 See Pcj;jEn. Strut, iii, 
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odorift^ous plants, los * and Smyrna (‘ Violet,' and 
‘ MyiTli’), Homer is said to have been born in 
one, and to have died in the other. To these in- 
stances we may add, that some of the generals who 
have been the greatest warriors, and have exerted 
their capacity for stratagem in the most successful 
TBanner, have had but one eye ; I mean Philip, An- 
figonus, Annibal, and Sertorius, whose Lite I am 
now going W> write. A man, whose conduct with 
. respect to women was preferable to that of Philip, 
who was more ^fiiithful to his friends than Antigonus, 
and more humane to his enemies than Annibal ; but 
who, though he was inferior to none of them in capa^ 
city, fell short of them all in success. Fortune indeed 
was ever more cruel to him, than his mo.st inveterate 
ami avowed enemies ; yet he showed himself a match 
for Metellus in exjrericnce, f()r Pompey in noble 
daring, for Sylla in liis ^•ictories, nay, for the wliole 
Roman people in power, and was all the while an 
exile and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general, who in our opinion most re- 
sembles him, is Fumenes of Cardia\ Both of them 
excelled in point of generalship; in all the arts of 
stratagem, as well as in courage. Both were banished 
from their own countries, and commanded armies. 
,^nd both had to contcinJ with Fortune, who perse- 


* Some suppo.se los to IiSvt' been not n town, but an i.s1aud. Were 
it so liuwL'v«i«, there might be a town in it of the same name, as was 
• often the casein the Greek iblands. (L.) Smyrna claimed the ho- 
nour of Homer's birth, but this was disputed by six other cities ; 

Seven wealtliy tov/ns contend tor Homer dead, 

Tli^jy.igh which the Jiving Homer begg’d his bread. 

But Udmer’s was not a singular fate i 


He Qbk'd for bread, and he received a stone, 

might be inscribed upon many a scholar's tomb. Smyrna was the 
birth-place likewise of Quintus Calaber, the continuator of llomer 
in fourteen books, who lived about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury.* 

5 In the Thracian Chersonese. The name of this city* meaning 
* Heart,' has given ffirth to more than one etymology. See Stenh. 
Byzant., and Piin. H. N. iv. 11., who most naturally refers jiti 'thc 
form of the city * 
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cuted them with so much violence, tliat at last they 
v^re assassinated 'through the treachery of those 
very persons, whom’ they had often led to victory. 

Qtiinliis kSertorius was of a respectable family in 
the town of Nursia, and the country of the Sabines. 
Having lost his father when a child”, lie had a liberal 
education given him by his mother, whom upon thttl 
account he always loved w’ith the greatest tender- 
ness *. Her name was Rhea, lie wae sufficiently 
qualified to speak in a court of justice ; and by his 
oratorical abilities gained some intcrost, when but a 
youth, in Rome itself. But his greater talents for the 
camp, and his success as a soldier, turned his ambi- 
tion into the channel of war. 

His fir-t campaign he made under Crepio®, when the 
Cimbri and Teutoncs broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a battle, in which they behaved like cowards, 
and were put to the rout, llpon this occasion Scr- 
torius lost his horse, and received many wounds ; 
yet he swam over the Rhone, armed as he was with 
his breast-plate and sliield, in spite of the violence 
of the torrent. Such was his strength of body, and 
so much had he improved that strength by exercise. 

The same enemy made a second irruption, with 
such prodigious numbers and menaces so dreadful, 
that it was difficult to prev;vil upon a Roman to keep 
his post, or to obey his gcncrak Marius had at that 
time the command, and Sertorius offered diis service 
to go as a spy and to bi ing him an account of the 
enemy. For this purpose he assumed a Gaulish ha- 
bit, and having learned as much of the language as 

* .*^00 bdou', p. 30, and the Lite of Coriolanus, not. 

(2.) ib. 

'■ III tlic printed text it is ‘ Rcipio but tivo M.SS. give us 
And it certainly was Q. Scrvilius Cefpio, who with tlie 
consul ('n. Mallius v;as (in consequence, chiefly, of* liis temerity) 
defeated by the Cirnbri, H. C. 105. See Suppl. Liv. Ixvii. 5. 

7 Upon j.jreatemcrgcnci('F, a man of character and lionour descends 
to act in this capacity. "J'lic names of Gideon (Judg. vii. 9.) and 
Alfred, in authentic history, and of lUj'sses and liioincde, &r. 
(Horn. 11. X.) in fiihle, suflicc at least to rescue the hardihood ot' 
Sertorius from reprobation. 
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■miglit suffice for common address, he mingled with 
tJie barbarians. Whfin he had seen and heard enough 
to let him into their measures, he returned to Ma- 
• rins, who honoured him with the established rewards 
ofvaloiir; and throughout the whole war he gave 
such prot)fs of his courngc and capacity, as raised 
him to distinction, and gained him the entire confi- 
dence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teufones, he 
was sent as a legionary tribune under Didius into 
Spain, and took up his winlcr-qiiaiters in C'astiilo % 
a city of the Celtibcrians. The soldiers living in 
great plenty bcha\ cd in an insolent and disorderly 
manner, and commonly drank to intoxication. The 
l)arl)arians, observing tliis, held them in contempt ; 
and one night having procured assistance from their 
neighbours theGyris(X'nians‘', they entered the houses 
where they were quartered, and put them to the 
sword. Sortorius, having with a few' more eftccted 
his escape, sallied out, and colled ing them into a 
body mua'ched round the town, till he came to the 
gate at which the Gyrisoenians had been privately 
admitted : this he tbiind open, and entered ; but he 
took care not to commit the same error, which they 
had done. He placed a gjiard there, made himself 
'master of every ])art ot'the town, and slew all the 
inhabituntsi ji'.ho were able to bear arms. After this 
execution, he ordered his soldiers to lay aside their 
own arms and clotlies, and put on those of the bar- 
barians, and in that disguise to tblJow him to the 
city pf the, Gyrisrruiaus, wlicuec their night-invaders 
had issued. The people, rleceivod by the well-known 
suits of armour, opened tlicir gates aud sallied fbrtli, 
with the cxpeckrtiou of mcctiug tlieir friends and 


* Hod. Cazorla, a town of New Castile, on tlic confines of An- 
dalusia. Plin. H. N, iy. *2. 

^ As this name never ticcur.s el^^cwlicrc, it lias been conjecture^ 
that we should read ‘ Orisians*, who were a people of that distriet, 
(li.) or ‘ Oretanian.*?/ if we prefer the uiithorltv of Plin. (ib. i:(.) 
^0 that.pf Ccllarius,^ 
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fellow-citizens in all 'the joy of success. The conse- 
quence of which was, that the chief part of them 
were cut in [)icccs at the gates ; the rest suiTciulerccl, 
and were sold as slaves. 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius l)eoamc 
celebrated in Spain ; and, upon his return to Rome, 
he was appointed quasstor in Cisalpine Gaul. Tliat 
appointment proved a very seasonable one ; for the 
Marsian war'° soon afterward breaking out, and 
Sertorius being employed to levy troops and to pro- 
vide arms, he proceeded in that commission with 
such e^fpedition and activity, that while effeminacy 
and supineness w'ere spreading among the rest of the 
Roman youth, he was considered as a man of gallant 
enterprise. 

Neither did his mai'tial intrepidity abate when he 
arrived at the degree of general. 1 1 is personal ex- 
ploits were still great, and he faced danger in the 
most fearless manner ; in consecjuence of which, he 
had one of his eyes slnick out. Jn this, however, 
he always gloried. Others, he said, did not con- 
stantly carry about with them the honourable badges 
oi‘ their valour, but somclimes laid aside their chains, 
their truncheons, and tlieir coronets ; while he had 
permanent evidences of his brax ery, and those w!jo 
saw his misi'ortune saw at the same time his courage. 
The people, ‘likewise, treated him with-thc highest 
respept ; and when he entered the theatre, received 
liim with the loudest plaudits and acclamations ; an 
honour, which officers distinguished for their age 
and achievements did not easily obtain, v _ 

Vet, when he offered himself a candidate for the, 
office of tribune of the people, he lost it through the 
Pjjpositioii of Sylla’s faction ; winch was the chief 
cause of his perpetual enmity against that general. 
When Marius was overpowered by Sylla and fled, 
and the latter had set off to carry on the war against 
Mithridates, Octavius one of the consuls remained 

See the Life 9f Lucullus, Vol. III. 
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in Sylla’s interest ; but Cinna thp other, whose lem- 
])cr was tbnd of innovation, endeavoured to revive 
the sinking faction of Marius, and Scrtoriiis joined 
liun in the attempt ; the rather, because he per- 
ceived tliat Octavius did not act with vigour, and 
that he thstnistcd Marias’ friends. 

Sonic time afterward a great battle was foughtby tlie 
consuls in the Forum, in which Octavius was victo- 
rious, and Cinna and Sertorins having lost not much 
fewer than ten thousand men, were compelled to fly. 
Jhit as there were many troops scattered up and 
down in Italy, thej'^ gained them by promises, and 
with this addition found themselves able to make 
fresh head against Octavius. At the same time Ma- 
rius arrived from Africa, and offered to range himself 
under Cinna’s banners, as a private man under the 
consul. The officers were of opinion, that they ought 
to receive him ; Sertorius alone opposed it — whe- 
ther it was, that he thought Cinna would pay less 
attention to himsell*, when he had a person so much 
more illustrious (as a general) in his army, or feared 
the cruelty of I'darins would again throw all their af- 
fairs into confusion ; as he imhilged his resentments 
without any regard to just ice or moderation, when- 
ever he had the advantage. Jle remonstrated, that 
Dcing already^ sujicricjr to the enemy, they had not 
much Jeft to achieve; but if they admitted Marius 
.among them, he would rob liicm at oricc of ail tiic 
honour and the power, as he could not endure an 
associate in command, and was treacherous in et ery 
tiling where his own interest yvas coueerned. 

Ciniia answered, that Nertorins’ sentiments were 
jicrfectly right ; but that he was ashamed, and in- 
deed at a loss how to reject flavins, after he had in- 
vited him to take a part in the direction of affairs. Sev- 
torius rcjilicd, “ 1 imagined that hiarius had come 
“ of his own accord into Italy, and 1 pointed out to 
“ you what ill that case it was iiiomI expedient for 
“ you to do : but, as he came upon your invitation. 
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you should not have deliberated" for a single mo. 
“ ment, whether or not he was to be admitted. You 
“ should have received him immediately. True 
honour leaves no room for doubt and he dtation.” 
Cinna then sent for Marius ; and, the forces being 
divided into three parts, each of these three great 
officers had a distinct command. When the war was 
finished, •,'innaand Marius indulged themselves in 
every kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone 
neither put any man to death to glut his own revenge, 
nor CQUuni^ted any other outrage : on the contrary, 
he reproached Marius with his savage proceedings, 
and applying to Cinna in private prevailed upon him 
to make a more moderate use of his power. At last, 
finding that the slaves, whom Marius had admitted 
as his fellow-soldiers and afterward employed as the 
guards of his tyranny'*, were a strong and numerous 
body ; and that partly by the order or permission of 
Marius, and partly by their native ferocity, they 
proceeded to the greatest excesses, killing their 
masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating the 
children ; he deemed these outrages insupportable, 
and shot tliem all with arrows in their camp, though 
their nu.nbcj’ w'as not less than four thousand. 

^After the death of Marius, the subsequent assas- 
sination of Cinna, and the appointment of young 
Marius to the consulship (contrary to the will of 
Sertorius, and the laws of Home) Carbo, Scipio. 
and Norbanus carried on the war against Sylla, now 
returned to Italy, but without any success. For 
sometimes th« officers^ behaved in a mean and das- 
tardly manner, and sometimes the troops' fleserted 
in large botlics. In this case Sertorius began to 
think liis presence of no importance, as he saw their 
affairs under a miserable direction, and persons of 
the least understanding invested with the greatest 

Old (Lliherant^ desciverunt. (Tac.) c 
The Bardiacans. See the Life uf Marius, Vol. III. p. 17Ct 
and not. (V2.)* 
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share of power. He was the more confirmed in this 
opinion, when Sylla encampe*d near Scipio, and 
amusiiif^ him with caresses under pretence of an 
approaching peace, w'as all the while corrupting his 
troopsr. Sertorius ft)i*cwarned Scipio of it several 
times, and told liiin what would be the event, but 
he met with no attention. 

Giving up Rome therefore as lost, he retired with 
the utmosf expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he 
could get the government there into his hands, that 
he should be able to afford protection to those of 
his friends, wlio might be beaten in Italy. lie met 
with dreadful storms on his way, and when he came 
to the mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbarians 
insisted tliat he should })ay toll, and purchase his 
passage over them. At this his attendants were fired 
with indignation, thinking it insufferable that a Ro- 
man proconsul should pay toll to such a crew of bai- 
bai'ians. Rut lie made light of" the seeming disgrace, 
and said, “ Time wa*. what he i)urchascd, the most 
“ precious thing in the world to a man engaged in 
“ great attempts.” He therefore satisfied the de- 
mands of the mountaineers, and passed over into 
Spain without losing a moment. 

He found the country very populous, and abound- 
ing in youth fit for war ? but at the same time the 
people, oppressed by the avarice and rapacity of their 
former rulers, were ill-disposed towartl any Roman 
government whatever. To remove this aversion, he 
tried to gain the better sort by his aflable and oblig- 
ing manner, and the populace by lowering the (axes- 
Rut Ifis excusing them froiii providing quarters for 
the soldiers was the anost agreeable measure. For 
he ordered his men to pass the winter in tents withr 
out the walls, -and he himself set them the example. 
He did not, however, place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever 
Romans had ‘settled there, and were fit to bear 
arms, he incorporated with his troops : he provided 
such a variety of w'arlike machines, and built such 
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a number of' ships» as kept the cities in awe ; and, 
though his address w'as mild and gentle in peace, he 
rendered himself formidable by his preparations for 
war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had made 
himself master of Rome, and that the faction of 
Marius and Carbo was entirely suppressed, an army 
he concluded \rould soon be sent against him under 
the conduct of an able general. For this reason he 
despatched Julius Salinator, with six thousand foot, 
to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little 
time, Caius Annius arrived on the-part of Sylla : but 
finding it impossible to dislodge Salinator, he sat 
down at the foot of the mountain, not know'ing how- 
to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, one 
Calpurnius surnained Lenarius assassinated Salina- 
tor; and his troops in consequence quitting the 
Pyrenees, Annius passed them, having easily re- 
pulsed with his large array the few who opposed him. 
Nertorius, not being in a condition to give him 
buttle, retired with three thousand men to New Car- 
thage'*^; where he embarked, and crossed over into 
Africa. The Maunisian coast was the first land he 
made ; and his men going on shore to water, and 
not being upon their guard, the barbarians attacked 
and killed a considerable nfiinbcr of them ; so that' 
he was forced to set sail back for Spain. 'J’hcro 
however he found the coasts protected, Vo that it 
was impracticable, to disembark ; but having met 
with some vessels belonging to Cilician pirates, he 
persuaded them to join him, and landed in the isle 
of Pityusa'**, forcing his way through Annius’ guards. 

Soon afterward Annius made his appearance with 
a numerous fleet, on board of which were live thou- 
sand men. iSertorius ventured to- engage him; 
though his vessels were small, and constructed ra- 
tlier for swiftness than strength. But a violent west- 

47 Ilod, Carthagena, a port on the cahtern coast of Spain. The 
3flauru.sians were situated in the north-western corner of Africa.^ 

4” Ilod. Ivica. 
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wind springing up raised such a storm, that the 
chief part of his ships, being too light to bear up 
against it, were driven on the rocky shore. Serto- 
rius himself was prevented by the tempest from 
making his way at sea, and by the enemy from land- 
ing; so that he was tossed about by the waves for 
ten days together, and at last with great difficulty 
escaped. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among 
some scattered islands in that quarter. There he 
went ashore ; but finding they were without water 
he put to sea again, crossed tlie Straits of Gades, 
and keeping to the right landed a little above the 
iiioiitli of the river Ihctis, which running through a 
large tract to discharge itself into the Atlantic Ocean, 
gives name to all the adjacent part of Spain^'^ He 
there found some miuiners lately arrived from the 
Atlantic islands These are two in number, sepa- 
rated from each other by a narrow channel, and lyitig 
at the distance of four hundred leagues Irom the 
African coast. They are called, ‘ The Fortunate 
Islands.* Iiain seldom falls there, and then falls mo- 
derately ; but they have usually soft breezes, which 
scatter such ricli (lews, that the soil is not only good 
for sowing and planting, but spontaneously produces 
the most excellent fruift ; and those in such abund- 
ance, that the inliabilants have only to indulge 
themselves in the enjoyment of case and leisure. The 
air is always pleasant and salubrious, through the 
happy temperature of the seasons, and thcii’ insen- 
sible transition into each other. For the north and 
east winds, which blow from our continent, are dis- 
sipated and lost in the immense interval : w hile the 


Bactica, Iwil. Andalusia. 

llvtJ, 'J'lic Canaries. Ikit see tlie Life of Solon, Vol. I. not. 
(^>8.) They are more indeed in number, than here stated, but 
Blutarch perhaps speaks only of the two largest. lUs exaggeration 
of the distanee, however, (wliicJi, in the original, is ‘ten thou-* 
sand furlongs,’) is less del'ensihle ; tlie nearest not being more than 
forty leagues from the contineut.* 
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sea winds (that is, the south and the west) bring with 
them fi'om the ocean slight and gentle showers, but 
still more frequently only a refreshing moisture, 
which imperceptibly scatters plenty over their plains. 
Hence it is generally believed, even among the bar- 
barians, that these are the Elysian Fields and the 
seats of the blessed, which Homer has described in 
all the charms of verse 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, conceived a 
strong desire to settle in those islands, where he 
might live in perfect tranquillity, at a distance from 
the evils of tyranny and war. This the Cilicians, 
who sought neither peace nor repose, but riches and 
spoils, no sooner perceived, than tlicy bore away 
for Africa, to restore Ascalis the son of Iphtha 
to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far from 
giving himself up to despair, resolved to go and as- 
sist the people, who were at war with Ascalis ; in 
order to open to his troops another prospect in this 
new employment, and to prevent their deserting 
liim for want of sujiport. His arrival was most ac- 
ceptable to the Moors, and he soon beat Ascalis in 
a pitched battle; after which, he besieged him in the 
place of his retreat. 

Upon this, Sylla interposed, and sent Paccianns 
with a considei ablc force to 'the assistance of Ascalis. ' 
f^ertorius, meeting him in the field, defeated and 
killed him ; and having incorporated his troops 
with his own, assaidtcd and took the city of Tiitgis^% 
whither Ascalis and his brothers had fled for refiigc. 
■"J'hc Africans tell us, that the body of Antaeus is 
there interred ; and iScrtorius, not giving creVlit to 
wJiat tlic barbarians re])ortcd of his gigantic size, 
opened his tomb. Hut how' great was his surprise, 
when (according to the account, which we have of 


Odyss. IV. 5(;r!— 568. 

In the text, * Tirgeiie/ Strabo informs tliat the barba- 
rians call it ‘ Tinga,’ Arteinidoriis * Linga,’ and Eratostiiencs 
^Lixus.* (L.) From this city Tangier) was denominated 
the tract called Mauritania Tingit»nay* 
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it) he beheld a body sixty cubits long”. He imine- 
<liately offered sacrifices, and closed up the tomb ; 
thus adding considerably to the respect and reputa- 
tion which it had previously possessed. 

The. people of Tingis relate, that after the death 
of Antaius, Hercules took Jiis widow Tinga to his 
bed, and had by her a son named Sophax, who 
reigned over that country, and founded a city, to 
which he ga^'e his mother’s name. Diodorus, tlie sou 
of Sophax (they add), subdued many African nations 
with an aiauy Of Greeks, which he raised out of the 
colonics of Olbiaws^'' and Myceneans, settled here 
by Hercules. These particulars we mention for the 
sake of Juba, the best of all royal historians ; who is 
said to ha^'e been a descendent of .Sophax and Dio- 
ilorus. 

Sertorius, having thus cleared the field, offered no 
injury to those, who surrendered tlicmselves or put 
confidence in him. He restored to them their pos- 
sessions and cities, and replaced the government in 
their hands; reserving nothing for himself’, but what 
they voluntarily bestowed upon liim. 

As lie was deliberating which way he should next 
turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent embassadors to 
invite him to take the command among them. For 
.they wanted a general of his reputation and ex])e- 
rience, to support them against the terror of tlie 
liotnan eagles ; and he was the only one, upon whose 
character and firmness they could perfectly depend. 
He is said, indeed, to have been proof against the 

impressions both of pleasure and of fear ; intrepid 

• • 

• 

5^ If it dill not appear from Strabo, tl»;it PlutarL’li has here only 
copied the table of Gabinius concerning ilie stiiture of Antycus, we 
should be inclined to think that there was an eri f»r in the text, and 
that instead of w'e should read refirring the partici- 
ple to immediately preceding. We the more readily embrace 

this opinion, because the antiques of Hercules and Antfeus do not 
represent the latter qfi exceeding the former in height by more than 
Jialf a cubit. 

Situated, most probably, on the river Olbius in Arcadhu 
(Fausan. viii. 14.)* 
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in the time of danger, and not too much elated by 
prosperity ; in ardu'ous and sudden attempts as dar- 
ing as any general of his time, and where art and 
contrivance as well as despatch were necessary, for 
seizing a pass or securing a strong Iwld, one of the 
first masters of stratagem in the world ; noble and 
generous in rewarding great actions, and in punish- 
ing offences extremely moderate. 

It is ti’ue his treatment of the Spanish hostages in 
the latter part of his life, which bore such strong 
marks of cruelty and revenge, seems to argue that 
his prior clemency was not a real virtue, but only 
assumed to suit his occasions. That virtue, indeed, 
which is sincere and founded upon reason, can never, 
in iny opinion, by any event be made lo give place 
to the opjjosite vice. Yet dispositions naturally hu- 
mane and good by heavy and undeserved calamities 
may possibly be a little soured, and the man may 
change with his fortune This, I am persuaded, 
was the case of Sertorius ; when fortune forsook him, 
his disposition was sharpened by disappointment, and 
he became severe to those, who bad injured or be- 
trayed him. 

Accepting the invitation to Lusitania, he sailed 
thither from Africa, was invested immediately upon 
his arrival with full authority as general, and levied , 
forces with which he reduced the neighbouring jn’o- 
vinces of Spain. Numbers voluntai'ily cawe over to 
him, on account of his reputation for clemency, as 
well as the vigour of his proceedings. And to these 
advantages he added artifice, to amuse and gain tlu: 
people. 

That of the hind was none of the least ■^. Spanus, 
a countryman who lived in those parts, happening to 
observe a bind which had newly yeaned, and which 

5^ See the Life of Sylla, Vol. III. The joint instances prove, 
that prosperity and adversity equally try ^,hc con^taiicy of the 
human soul.* 

s7 These arts Sertorius had learned Irom Marius; see his Life, 
VoL 111. p. 140. not. (31.) 
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was flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to 
take her ; but, chimed with the uncommon colour 
of the fewn (a perfect white), he pursued, and 
qaught it. Sertorius had, fortunately, pitched his 
camp dn that neighbourhood ; and whatever was 
brought to him taken in hunting, or of the produc- 
tions of the field, he received with pleasure, and re- 
turned the civility with interest. The countryman 
went, and oftered him the fawn. This present he 
received like the rest, and at first took no extraor- 
dinary notice 6f it. But in time it became so tract- 
able, and so much attached to him, that it would 
come when he called, follow him wherever he went, 
and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the 
camp. By little and little he brought the people to 
b<;lieve, that there was something sacred and mys- 
terious in the aftair ; affirming that the fawn was a 
gift from Diana, and that it disclosed to him many 
important secrets. For he knew the natural power 
of superstition over barbarian minds. In pursuance 
of his scheme, when the enemy was making a private 
irruption into the country under his command, or 
})crsuading some city to revolt, he pretended the 
fawn had appeared to him in a dream, and warned 
him to have his forces ready. And if he received 
-intelligence of some viefory gained by his officers, 
he used to conceal the messenger, and produce the 
fawn erd^ned with flowers for it’s good tidings ; 
bidding the people rejoice and sacrifice to the gods, 
on account of some news which they would receive 
ere long. 

By this invention he rendered them so tractable, 
that they obeyed his orders in every thing without 
hesitation, considering themselves as no longer un- 
der the conduct of a stranger, but led by the imme- 
diate direction of heaven : and the extraordinary in- 
crease of his power confirmed them in that persua- 
sion. For, wilfh two thousand six hundred men, 
whom he called Romans (though of these seven 
hundred were Africans, W'ho hail come, over with 
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him), and an addition of four thousand light-armed 
Lusitanians and seven hundred horse, he carried on 
the war against four Roman generals, who had a 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
horse, two thousand archers and slingcrs, and cities 
without number under their command ; he himself 
at first possessing only twenty cities. Nevertheless, 
with so trifling a force and such small beginnings, 
he subdued several great nations, and*' took many 
cities. Of the generals opposed to him, he beat 
Cotta at sea in the straights over-against Mellaria®*, 
he defeated Phidius’^*, who had the chief command 
in Brntica, and killed four thousand Romans upon 
the banks of the Baitis. By his quaestor he beat 
Domitius and Lucius Manlius'", proconsul of the 
Hither Spain ; he likewise slew Thoranius®', one of 
the officers scut against him by IVIetellus, together 
Avith his whole army. Nay Metellus himself, a ge- 
neral of as much eminence and reputation as any 
the Romans then had, was entangled by him in such 
difficulties and reduced to such extremities, that he 
was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from Gallia Nar- 
bonensis to his assistance, and Pompey the Great 
was despatched in the utmost haste with another army 
from Rome. For Metellus knew not what measures 
to adopt against so daring* an enemy, who was con- 


5* IlotL Tariffa, between TnAFALGAn and Gibraltar, in the 
mouth of the Straits. * Cape Spartel and Tjia fa lg a r, Ahyla and 
Gibraltar, are places well known to seamen w'ho sail into the Medi- 
terranean.’ (Dac.) To what seamen, to what landmen, wc may 
now (Dec. 1805) proudly ask will Trafaloar henceforward be 
unknown?* 

59 Xylander has it^Dydius,’ which is authorised by some MSS.; 
Cruserius conjectures, tliat it should be ‘ Aufidius.’ But, as the 
learned Du Soul observes, there is a corrupt and insignificant in 
the text (^¥<eiU¥otvfi,u^r,€rif :rtf whence he concludes, with 

some degree of probability, that we should read ‘ Furfidius.’ Frein- 
sbem ( Suppl. Liv. xc. 28. ) gives him this name ; and he might do 
upon the authority of some ancient MS. of Plutarch. 

‘ Lusius’ in the text is again corrupt. We read it ‘ Luciua- 
3Tanlius,’ from Orosius and Livy. 

Fiorus has it ‘ Tliorius.* 
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tinually harassing him, and yet would never come to 
a pitched battle ; and who, by die lightness and ac- 
tivity of his Spanish'troops, changed himself into all 
kinds of forms. He was sufficiently skilled indeed 
in set b.attles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed 
infantry, which knew how to repulse and bear down 
any thing that would stand agaiilst them : but he 
had no experience in climbing mountains, nor could 
he vie in' flight and pursuit with men as swill as the 
wind ; neither w'crc his troops able to bear hunger, 
eat their food imdressed, or lie on the ground with- 
out tents like those, of Sertorius. Besides, Metellus 
was now advanced in years, and after his many cam- 
paigns and long service had begun to indulge him- 
self in a more delicate way of living : whereas Ser- 
torins was in the vigour of his age, full of spirits, 
and in strength and activity advanced to the highest 
perfection by exercise and abstemiousness. He 
never indulged in wine, even when lie had nothing 
else to do ; and he had accustomed himself to bear 
labour and fatigue, to make long iiiurches, and to 
pass many successive nights without sleep, though 
supported all the while with mean and slender diet. 
By bestowing his leisure on hunting and traversing 
the whole country for game, he had acquired such 
. 4 knowledge of it’s impraoticable as well as it’s ojien 
parts, that when flying he found no difficulty in dis- 
covering {daces of escape, and when pursuing he 
could with the utmost ease surround the enemy. 

Hence it was that Metellus, in being prevented 
from coining to any regular action, siiftcred all tlie 
incoiivcpieiiccs of a defeat; and Sertorius gained as 
iiiucli by flying, as be could have done by pursuing. 
J''or lie cut bis adversary off from Avater, and jire- 
vented his foraging. If the Homans began to march, 
he was on the Aving to harass them ; and if they sat 
'still, he galled them in such a manner, that they 
were quickly fbrp ed to quit their post. If they in- 
vested a town, he soon made his appearance, and by 
cutting off their convoys besieged as it Avcrc the be- 

VOI.. IV, (J 
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siegers : insomuch ^that they began to give up (h& 
point, and to call upon Metellus to accept the chal- 
lenge which Sertorius had given, insisting that gene- 
ral should fight with general, and Roman with Ro- ^ 
man ; and, when he declined it, they ridiculed and 
abused him. Metellus only laughed at them, and he 
did perfectly right ; for, as Theophrastus says, “ A 
general should die like a general, and pot like a 
common soldier.'* 

The Langobritae, he found, were very serviceable 
to Sertorius; and he perceived, at the same time, 
that he might soon bring them to surrender for want 
of water : for they had but one well in the city, and 
an enemy might presently make, himself master of 
the springs in the suburbs and under the walls. He, 
therefore, advanced against the town ; but, conclud- 
ing that he should take it within two days, he ordered 
his troops to carry only fi\'c days’ provisions with 
them. Sertorius, Jiowcvcr, gave the people speedy 
assistance. lie procured two thousand skins, and 
filled them with water, promising a considerable re- 
ward for the care of each. Upon this occasion, a 
number of Spaniards and Moors olFered their service ; 
and having selected the strongest and swiftest of 
them, he sent them along the mountains with orders, 
wlicn they delivered the savins, to take all useless pei.-. 
sons out of the town, that llic. water might be fully 
sufiicient for the rest during the whole course of the: 
siege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, 
he was greatly distressed ; aud, as his provisions 
began to fail, he sent* oiut Aquilius'’* with six thou- 
sand men to collect fresh supplies. Sertorius, who 
liad early intelligence of it, laid, an ambusii for 
Aquilius; and upon his return three thousand men, 
who had been placed in the shady channel of a brook 
for the purpose, rose up and attacked him in the 


The common reading in the Greek text u ‘ Aquinus,’ but the 
yfSS, give us * Aquilius.’ 
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tear. At tlic same time Sertorius in person, charg- 
ing him in front, killed a considerable number of 
his i)arty, and took the rest prisoners. Aquilius 
hynsclf got back to Metcllus, but with the loss both 
*of his horse and of his arms; upon which Metcllus, 
amidst the scoffs of the Spaniards, retired with dis- 
grace. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration 
and esteem of the Spaniards ; but what charmed them 
still more was, tliat he armed them in the Roman 
manner, taught them to keep their ranks, and to 
obey the w’ord of command ; so that, instead of ex- 
erting their strength in a savage and disorderly man- 
ner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, he 
improved tlicm into regular forces. He likewise 
farther furnished them with abundance of gold and 
silver to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields, 
and taught them to wear embroidered vests and 
magnificent coats ; neither did he only give them 
supplies lor these purposes, but himself set them the 
example. The chief thing however was, his collect- 
ing from the various nations the children of the no- 
bility into the great city of Osca''®, and appointing 
theni masters to instruct them in the Greek ai)d Ro- 
man literature. This had the appearance merely of 
giving them an education,*!© prepare them for being 
admitted citizens of Rome, and to qualify them for 
important commissions ; but, in fact, the children 
were so many hostages. Meanwhile, the parents 
were delighted to see their sons i’.i gowns bordered 
With purple, and walking in slate to the schovds, 
without •any expense to them*selves. For Sertorius 
defrayed the whole charge, often making inquiiies 
likewise into their improvcnicnts-s and distributing 

Alexantlei* liiul adapted f lie same iiiethod, before liim, among 
the Persians. For be oidcred thirty thousand Persian boys to be 
tauglit (ireek, and trained in the Maccdtinian manner. ()sca was 
a city of tlie Ilergetes in Hispania ’rarratont.iisi'!, hod Hucvcu ift 
A r ration. ^ 

C 
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proper rewards to the deserving, among wdilcli were 
the golden ornaments hanging roand the neck, called 
by the Romans ‘ Bullae.’ 

It was at tliat time the custom in Spain for the 
ban<l, whicli fought near the general’s person^ when 
he fell, to die with him. This manner of devoting 
themselves to death the barbarians call, ‘ a Liba- 
‘ tion® '.’ The other generals had only a few of these 
guards, or knights-com]>anioiis ; but Sertorius was 
attended by many myriads, who had laid themselves 
under that obligation. It is said, that when he was 
once defeated near the w'alls of a town, and the 
enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards 
to save Sertorius exposed themselves without any 
iweeaution. They forwarded him u[)on their sliould- 
ers, trom one to another, till he had gained the 
walls ; and, when their general was secure, they 
dispersed and tied for their own lives. 

Neither was he bdoved by the Spanish soldiers 
alone, but by those likewise which had come from 
Italy. When^rerpenna Vento, who was one of the 
same party with Sertorius, arrived in Spain Avith a 
great quantity of money and a respectable army, 
intending to proceed independently in his opera- 
tions against Afetellus ; ^the troops disliked the 
scheme, and nothing was talk/>d of in the cam]) bift 
Sertorius. 'J'liis gave considerable uneasiness to Per- 
penna, Avho was much elated by his higlf birth and 
ids opulent fi)rtune. Neither did the matter rest 
here. (3u receiving intelligence that Pompey had 
passed the Pyrenees, the soldiers took up their arms 
and standards, and peremptorily reepured thc'lr leader 
to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening, if he refused, 
to desert him and go to a general, w’ho knew how to 


‘"'5 In Gaul the pcrsoivs, who Jaid themselves under this obligation, 
were called ‘ Soidurii.’ (Cits. iii. 22.) (I...) lii the c.xccucion of 
their engagement, these loyalists were nevcf known to break their 
word. To this passage Dacier refers, for an illustration of 2 I'im. 
iy, fj. The custom prevails, also, in several parts of tho East,* 
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save both himself and those under his command. 
So that Perpcnna was compelled to yield, and went 
and joined SertoriuS with fifty-three cohorts'*. 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a large 
army for, beside the junction of Perpcnna, all the 
countries within the Iberus®^ had adopted his interest, 
and troops were daily flocking in on every side. 
But it gave him pain to see them behave with the 
disorder and ferocity of barbarians, to find them 
calling upon him to give the signal to charge, and to 
observe them impatient of the least delay. He tried 
what mild i cpresentations would do ; but as they 
still continued obstinate and clamorously, at a most 
unseasonable moment, demanded the combat, he de- 
termined to let them engage in their own way ; in 
consequence of which they would suffer great loss, 
ihough he designed to prevent their being entii'cly 
defeated. These checks, he hoped, would make 
them more willingly submit to discipline. 

'fhe event answered his expectation. They fought, 
and were beaten j but he advanced with succours, 
rallied the fugitives, and conducted j:hcm safe into 
the. camp, llis next stej) was, to I’ouse them from 
their despondence. I’or this purpose, a few days 
afterward, he assembled all his forces, and produced 
belbre them two horsey the one old and feeble, 
the other large and •strong, and remarkable besides 
f()r a fine, flowing tail. By the poor weak horse 
stood a robust able-bodied man, and by the strong 
horse a little man of a most contemptible appearance. 
r-'i)on a signal gi\ en, the strong man began to drag 
about J;he Aveak hoi*se by the tail, as if he would 
pull it ofi'; and the little man to ])luck off the hairs 
of the great horse’s tail, one by one. The former 
tugged and toiled a long time, to the high diversion 
of the spectators, and was at last forced to give up 
the point; the latter, without any difficulty, soon 

A cohort is tlie^cnth part of a Icftion. 

J'"’ Jlod. the Ebro, which fulls into the mediterranean opposite ta 
Majorca.* * 
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stripped the great horse’s tail of all it’s hair®. Upon 
which, Scrtorius rose up and sq,id, “ You see, my 
“ friends and fellow-soldiers, how much superior arc 
the effects of perseverance to those of force ; and 
“ that there are many things invincible in a state of 
union, which when once separated may gradually 
“ be overcome. In short, perseverance is irrcsis- 
“ tible. By this. Time attacks and destroys the 
“ strongest things upon earth : Time, I say, the best 
“ ally to those who have the discernment to use pro- 
“ pcriy the opportunities he oilers them, and the 
“ worst enemy ro those who rush into action without 
“ his summons.” By such symbols as these, Sertorius 
applied to the senses of the barbarians, and in- 
structed them to wait for proper occasions. 

But his contrivance, with res-pcct to the Characi- 
tani, gained him as much admiration as any ol'his mi- 
litary pcribrsnanccs. This people are seated beyond 
the river Tagus. They have neither cities nor vil- 
lages, but dwell upoti a large and lotty bill in dens 
and caverns of the rocks, the mouths of whicli arc 
all toward the north. The soil of the whole sur- 
rounding country is a clay, so light and crumbly that 
it yields to the prc.ssurc of the foot, is reduced to 
powder with the least touch, and flies about like ashes 
or unslakcd lime. Into these caves the barbarians^, 
whenever they are appreheush’e of an attack, retire 
w'ith their booty, and look upon themselves as in a 
place perfectly impregnable. 

It happened that .Sertorius, Avithdrawing to some 
distance from Mctellus, encamped under this hill ; 
and the savage inhabitants, imagining that he with- 
drew only becau.se Ite was beaten, offered him several 
insults, (Sertorius, either provoketl at such treat- 
ment, or wishing to show them tliat he was not fly- 
ing from the pnemy, mounted his Iior.se the next day, 
and went to reconnoitre the place. As he could sec 
110 part in which it was accessible, he almost dc- 


** To this Horace alludes (Ep. II. i. 15.) 
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spaired of taking it, and could only vent his anger in 
vain menaces. At last he observed, that the wind 
blew the dust in great quantities toward the mouth 
of the caves, which (as I before observed) are all to- 
’ w'ard the north. The north-wind, which some call 
Cfficias'*'’, prevails most in those parts, taking it’s 
rise from the marshy grounds and the mountains 
covered with snow. And as it was then the height 
of summer, it was remarkably strong, having received 
new supplies from the melting of the ice on the nor- 
thern peaks ; so that it blew a most agreeable gale, 
which in the day-tjme refreshed both these savages 
and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he saw, and being 
informed by the neighbouring Spaniards that these, 
were the usual appearances, ordered his soldiers to 
collect vast quantities of the above-mentioned dry 
an<l crumbly earth, so as to raise a mount of it op- 
posite the hill. The barbarians, concluding that 
iiom that mount he intended to storm their strongr 
holds, ridiculed his proceedings. The soldiers went 
on witli their work till night, and he then led them 
back into the camp. Next morning at break of day 
a gentle breeze .sprung up, which moved the lightest 
part of the heap, and dispersed it like smoke ; and 
as the sun rose higher, tlie CVecias again blew, and 
by it’s violence covered the whole hill witli dust. In 
tlie mean <timc, some of the soldiers stirred up the 
heap from the bottom, and crumbled all the clay; 
while others galloped up and down to raise the light 
earth, and thicken the clouds of dust in the witu(, 
which <;arricd them into tho dwellings of the Cha- 
racitani, their entrances directly lacing it. A.s 
they were only caves, and of course had no other 
aperture, the e5’cs of the inhabitants w'ere quickly 
flllcd, and they could scarcely breathe for the suffo- 
cating dust, which they inhaled with the air. In 
• 

Media inter Aquilonem ct Fsxorlum JF.qiilnoctialem. (Plin. 11. N, 
4-7.) N arrant et in Ponlo Ctc:iam in se traherc nubes. (ib.) 
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these wretched circumstances they held out for two 
da^s, though with tlic utmost difficulty, and on the 
third surrendered themselves to Sertorius at discre- 
tion ; who by reducing them gained an accession^ 
not so much of strength, as of honour. Por an lio- 
fiour it was, to subdue those by his policy, whom 
he could not reach with his arms. 

While he carried on the war against .Metellus 
alone, his success was generally imputed to the age 
and inactivity of his adversary, •who had to contend 
with a bold young man at the hca‘d of troops so 
light, that they might pass rather for a party of ma- 
rauders than a regular army. But when Bompey 
had passed the IVrences, and Sertorius took post 
against him, every art of generalship on both sides 
w as pjit in practice ; and yet even then it appeared 
that, in point both of attack and of defence, Serto- 
rius had the advantage. lienee his fame greatly in- 
creased, and extended itself as far as Home, where 
he was considered as the ablest general of his time. 
The honour indeed which Pompey had acquii’cd was 
very considerable, and the actions which he had 
performed under Sylla, placed him in a most re- 
spectable light; insomuch that Sylla had given him 
the appellation of ‘ the (ircat,’ and he was distin- 
guished with a triumph, eVen before he had attained 
the age ol' manhood. This mSdc many of the cities 
under Sertorius’ command cast their eyes on Pom- 
pey, and inclined them to open their gates to him. 
But, upon the unexpected success which attended 
Sertorius at Lauron^", they returned to their old al- 
tacluncnt. ‘ < 

Sertorius was besieging that jdace, and Pompey 
had marched with his whole army' to it’s relief. 
There was a hill at some distance from the walls, 
from which the city might be very much annoyed. 

A city of Hither Spain, /wrf. Liria, five leagues from Valencia, 
lfL.)_ It will be recolleetcd by wmie readers, under it’s moderrj dc'. 
nomination, as frequently mentioned in the latter part of tljl 
Plus. See the Life of Pmnpcy, Vof IV,* 
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Sertorlus hastened to seize it, and Pompey to pre- 
vent him ; but the former gaim'd the post. Pom- 
pey however sat down by it with great satisfaction, 

^ thinking he had been fortunate in cutting Sertorius 
off from the town ; and sent a message to the Lau- 
ronites, “ That they might be perfectly easy and 
*'■ sit ([uictly upon their walls, while they saw him be- 
“ siege Sertorius.” But Avhen that general was in- 
formed of it, he only laughed and said, “ I will 
“ teach that scholar of Sylla” (for so, in ridicule, he 
denominated Pompey), “ that a general ought to 
“ look behind, rati mr than before him.” At the same 
time, he showed the besieged a body of six thousand 
•foot in the camj), which he had (juitted in order to 
seize the hill, purposely left l)chind to fall upon 
Pompey in the rear, when he should come to attack 
him in his present post. 

Pompey, not having discovered this mana'uvre 
till it was too late, did not dare to begin the attack, 
lest he should be surrounded : and yet he was 
ashamed to leave the Lanronites in such extreme 
danger. The consequence was, that he was obliged 
to sit still, and sec the town lost, 'fhe pcojde, in 
(lespair of assistance, surrendered themselves to Ser- 
torius ; who spared the inhabitants indeed, and let 
.them go free, but laid •their city in ashes. This 
was done, not out bf anger, or a spirit of ciaielty 
(tor he seems to have indulged his resentment less 
than any other general whatever), but in order to 
put the admirers of Pompey to the blush ; while it 
, was currently circulated among the barbarians, that 
thbugU he was at hand aiuh almost warmed himself 
at the flame, he suffered his allies to perish. 

Sertorius, it is true, received many checks in the 
course of tlie iv’ar ; not howc\ cr where he acted in 
person, for there he was constantly invincible, but 
through his lieutenants. And such was his manner 
of rectifying their mistakes, that he met with more 
applause upon these occasions, than his adversaries 
in the midst of their successes. Instances of which 
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wc have iii the battle of Sucre with Pompey, and 
in that of Tuttia'* with both Pompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, w’e are told it was 
fought the sooner, because Pompey hastened it, with 
a view of preventing Metellus from having .a share 
in the victory. This was the very thing which Ser- 
torius desired, to try his strength with Pompey, be- 
fore Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up, and 
engaged him in the evening ; in the persuasion that 
the enemy, being unacquainted with the country, 
would find darkness a hindrance to. them, whether 
they should have occasion to fly or to pursue. 
When they came to charge, he found that he had 
not to do with Pompey, as he could have wished, 
but that Afranius at the head of the enemy’s left 
wing was placed opposite to himself at the head of 
his right. As soon as he understood however that 
his left was giving way to the vigorous impression 
of Pompey, he put his right under the direction of 
other oflicers, and hastened to siqqmrt that wliich 
had the disadvantage. There, by rallying tlm fugi- 
tives, and cneouraging those who kept their ground, 
he forced Pompey, who before was pursuing, to fly 
in great confusion. Nay, tliat general was hiinseJf 
in the utmost danger, being wounded and with dif- 
ficulty carried ofi‘. For tjie Africans, who fought 
under the banners of Sortoi ius:^ having taken Poni- 
pey’s horse adorned with gold and other rieh furni- 
ture, discontinued the j)ursnit, and began quarrelling 
about the division of tlic spoil. In the mean time, 
while Sertorius was absent from his right wing suc- 
couring the other in distress, Afranius overthrew all 
before him, and closely following the fugitives en- 
tered their camp with them, which he pillaged till 
it was dark ; knowing nothing of Pompey’s defeat, 
and unable to restrain his soldiers from plundering. 
At that instant, Sertorius returned crowned with 

7* Groevius conjectures, that wc should read ‘ Turia/ the Turius 
being a river which falls into the it>ucio, hQd^ Xucar. 
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conquest, fell upon the troops of Afranius which 
were scattered up and down the camp, and destroyed 
great numbers -of them. Next morning he again 
armed, and took the field ; but perceiving that Me- 
*teilus was at hand, he drew off and decamped. He 
did it, however, with an air of gayety ; “ If that 
“ old woman (said he) had not been here, I would 
“ have flogge(l the boy well, and sent him back to 
“ Home.” 

He was, notwithstanding, much afflicted bjr the 
loss of his hind, which could no where be found, 
h’or she was an excellent engine in the management 
of the barbarians, w'ho no\v more than ever stood 
in need of encouragement. Ily good fortune some 
of his soldiers, as they were strolling one night 
about the countiy, met ^^ith her; and, knowing 
her by her colour, brought her back to him. Ser- 
torius, happy to recover her, promised the soldiers 
large sums, on condition that they did not mention 
the affair. In the mean time, he carefully concealed 
the hind ; and a few days afterward appeared in 
public with a cheerful countenance to transact busi- 
ness, telling the barbarian officers, that he had had 
some extraordinary success announced to him from 
heaven in a dream. He then mounted the tribunal, 
^br the despatch of sucl^ affairs as might come be- 
fore him. At that instant, the hind being let loose 
near the ])kice by those who had the charge of her, 
and seeing Serlorius, ran up witl\ the utmost joy, 
leaj)cd on the tribunal, laid her head upon his lap, 
and licked his right-hand, in the manner to which 
shd ha»l long been trained, bertoriiis returned her 
caresses willi all the tokens of a sincere affection, 
even to the shedding of tears. The assembly, at 
first, looked oif.with silent astonishment ; but they 
subse(|ucntly testilied their regard for Sertorius with 
tlic loudest plaudits and acclamations, as a supei'ior 
being beloved l)^' the gods. With these impressions 
they conducted him back to his pavilion, and re* 
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sutned all their sanguincncss of hope and expect- 
ation. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains of 
Saguntum, tliat they were in great Avant of pro- 
visions ; and, as they at last determined tc? go out 
to forage and collect necessaries, this unavoidably 
brought on a battle. On both sides, signal acts of 
valour were performed. Memmius, Pomj)ey’s best 
officer, fell in tlie hottest of tlic fight. Sertoriiis 
carried all before him, and tlirougli heaps of‘ tlu; 
slain made his way toward Mctellu';, wlio manfully 
withstood him, and l<)iiglit with a vigour aboA C his 
years, till he M as borne doM’u by (he stroke of a spear. 
All the Jlomans who saw or heard of his disaster, 
resolving not to abandon their general, from an im- 
pulse of shame as Mell as of anger turned upon (he; 
enemy, and sheltered Mcfcllus M’ith their shields, 
while others carried him (»fV in safely. They then 
charged the Spaniards with great fury, and routed 
them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius, in 
order to secure a safe retreat il)r his troops as well 
a^ convenience for raising fresh forces, had the art 
to retire into a eity‘“ strongly situated upon a moun- 
tain. He repaired the Malls, and barricaded the 
gates, thinking at the sanv- time of nothing less tha,u 
of standing a siege. The enemy, hoM'cver, M-cre de- 
ceived by appearances, 'lliey invested the place, 
and imagining that they should jiiakc themselves 
masters of it M'ithout difficulty, took no care to 
pursue the fugitive barbarians, or to prevent the 
new levies Mhich Sertorius’ officers Mere, raising. 
These officers he had sent to the toM'iis under his 
command Avith instructions, M’hen they had assem- 
bled a sufficient number, to despafeh a messenger 
to apprise him of it. 


’’ This, it may be inferred from Epit. Li* xclii. was Calagiiri*^ 
or Calagurium. Siec also Suppl. Liv. xcvii, (>.* 
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Upon the rccc’ipt of this intelligence, he sallied 
out; and having with little trouble made his way 
through the cnoniy, joined his recruits, and re- 
j inn c(l with that additional strength. He now cut 
off the Roman convoys both by sea and land: on 
land, by laying ambushes or hemming them in, and 
rapidly encountering them in every quarter ; at sea, 
by guarding the coast witli his light piratical ves- 
sels. In consciiucnce of this, the Romans were 
obliged to separate. Mctcllus retired into Gaul, 
and Poinpey wCnt and took up his winter-quarters 
in the territories of the A'acceiaiis where he was 
greatly distressed for want of money; insomuch that 
he informed the senate he should soon leave the 
country if they did not su2)ply him, as he had 
already sacrificed his own fortune in the defence of 
Italy. The common discourse indeed was, that 
Sertorius would be in Italy before Ponipey. So liir 
had his ca[)acitv prevailed over the most distin- 
guished and the ablest generals in Rome. 

Mctcllus’ o])inion of him, and dread of his abili- 
ties, were e\ident fiom a iiroclamation then j)ub- 
lished, in which he offered a reward of a hundred 
talents of silver and twenty thousand acres of land 
to any Roman who siiould take him ; and, if that 
'Roman was an exile, he promised that he should be 
restored to his counli^\ Thus he jdainly discovered 
his desjiaii' of fairly conquering his enemy, by the 
price which he held out to traitors to induce them 
to give him iq). When he ha2)pcned once to defeat 
him in a 2 )itched liattle, he was so much elated with 
the advantage, and thought the event so fortunate, 
that he suffered himself to be saluted ‘ luipcrator ;’ 
and the cities received him, in his jirogress, with 
sacrifices and every sacred testimony of gratitude at 
their altars. Nay, he accejited (it is said) crowns 
of victory, made magnificent entertainments, and 
wore a triuuqihal robe iqion the occasion. Victories 


JJetween the riviT IJoiiro, and tlw provincL' of Bistaj.’' 
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in effigy descended by inacliinery, willi trophies of 
gold and garlands ih their hands ; and choirs of boys 
and virgins sung songs in his praise. It was surely 
extremely ridiculous to express so much joy and^ 
vanity at having compelled Sertorius to retreat, 
while at the same time lie was calling him ‘ a liigi- 
‘ tive from Sylla,’ and ‘ the poor remains of Carbo’s 
‘ faction.’ 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius 
appeared in all his measures. The jiatricians, who 
had been obliged to fly from Rome and take refuge 
with him, he denominated ‘ the Senate.’ Out of 
them he appointed quaestors and lieutenants, and in 
every thing proceeded according to the laws of his 
country. What was still more important, though 
he made war only with the anns, the money, and 
the men of Spain, he did not suffer the Spaniards to 
have the least share in any department of govern- 
ment, even in mere words or titles. He gave them 
Roman generals and governors ; in order to prove 
that the liberty of Rome was his great object, and 
that he did not seek to set up the Spaniards against 
the Romans. In fact, he was a true dover of his 
country, and his anxiety to be restored to it was the 
first passion of his heart. Yet, in his heaviest mis- 
fortunes, he never departod liom his dignity. On 
the other hand, when he was'vietorious, he would 
make an offer to Mctcllus or Pompey to lay down 
his arms, on condition that he might be permitted 
to return in the capacity of a private man. He 
said, he had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, 
than an exile at the head of the rest of the .world. 

This love of his country is said to have been in 
some measure owing to the attachment, which he 
had to his mother. His father died in his infancy, 
and he had received his education wholly from her ; 
in her, consequently, all his affections centered. 
His Spanish friends were anxious to appoint him 
stqireme governor ; but, having information at that 
time of the death of Iiis mother, he abandoned him- 
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self to the most alarming grief. For seven whole 
days he neither gave the parolfe, nor would he be 
seen by any of his friends. At last, his generals 
and others of equal rank beset his tent, and insisted 
*lhat he. should rise from the ground and make his 
appearance, to speak to the soldiers and resume the 
direction of their aflhirs, which were then as prosper- 
ous as he could desire. Hence many iinaginerl, that 
he was naturally of a pacihe turn and a lover of tran- 
quillity, and had been by some means or other re- 
luctantly induced to take upon him the command ; 
and that when lie was hard j)rcsse(l by his enemies, 
and had no other shelter to tly to but that of war, 
he had recourse to it simply in the way of self- 
defence. 

AVc cannot have stronger proofs of his magnani- 
mity, than those which api)car in his treaty with 
Mithridates. That prince, recovering from the fall 
given Iiim by Sylla, again entered the lists, and re- 
newed his pretensions to Asia. By this time, the 
fame of Sertorius had extended itself into all parts of 
flic world, 'llic merchants who traded to the west 
carried back the news of his achievements, like com- 
modities from a distant country, and filled Pontus 
with his renown. Upon this, Mithridates deter- 
mined to send an embassy to liiin ; induced chiefly 
by the vain spcccliA of his flatterers, who com- 
pared Sertorius to Annihal and himself to Pyrrhus, 
and insisted that the Romans would never be able 
to bear up against two such persons and powers, 
W’hcn attacked by them in dii'lerent quarters ; the 
one being the ablest of generals, and the other the 
greatest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates de- 
spatched embasgadors into Spain, with letters to 
Sertorius and verbal proposals ; of which the pur- 
port was, tliat tlie king would supply him w'itli 
money and ships for the war, on condition that he 
confirmed his claim to Asia, w'hich he had lately 
givi^ up to the Romans in tlie treaty with Sylla. 
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Scrtorius assemblctl his council, which he called 
* the Senate.’ They were unanimous in their opi- 
nion, that he should accept the conditions, and 
think himself happy in them ; since they were only 
a.sked to yield an empty nan)c and title tp things,’ 
whicli it was not in their power to bestow, and the 
Icing in return would supply them with what they 
most wanted. But Scrtorius would by no means 
agree to it. He had no objection (he said) to that 
prince’s having Bitliynia and C’aj)jiadocia, countries 
accustomed to kingly government, and not belong- 
ing to the Homans by any just tide ; but as to a j)ro- 
vince to wliicli the Romans had an undeniable claim, 
a province of which they had been deprived by 
Mithridates, which he had subst'qucntJy lost to ]'’im- 
bria, and at last had quitted upon the peace with 
Sylla. he could never consent that it should again 
be given up to him. “ Home (he added) ought to 
** have her power e.xtcnded by luy victories, and 1 
“ have no right to extend my ))ower at her expense. 

A man who has any dignity of sentiment should 
“ conquer with honour, and not use any base means, 

even to save his litc.” 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this an- 
swer, and thus communicated his surprise to his 
friends : “ What orders .AVouJd Scrtorius give us, 
“ when seated in the scnate-h«u.se at Rome ; if now, 
“ driven as he is to the coasts of the* Athui tic Ocean, 
“ he prescribes bounds to our empire, and threatens 

us with war, should we make any attempt upon 
“Asia?” The treaty however went forward, and 
was ratified. Mithridates was to have C'a^padocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius was to supply him w'ith 
a general and some troops ; the king, on the other 
hand, was to furnish Sertoiius with* three thousand 
talents and fl)rty ships of war. 

The general, sent by Scrtorius upon this occasion, 
was a senator who had found refuge with him, 
named Marcus Marius. When Mithridates by his 
u.ssistance had taken some cities in Asia, he-' per- 
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jnitted that ofllccr to enter them with his rods 
and and voluntarily occupied the second 

])iace as one of liis' train. Marius declared some of 
those cities free, and excused others from im])osts 
and taxes, inibriniiii»’ fliein that for these favours 
tlicy were indebted to Sertoriiis. So tliat Asia, 
which had again iallen under the exaction of tax- 
gatIuTcrs, and llie o[)pre.ssions and insults of the 
garrisouri, was blessed once more with a prospect of 
some lia[)picr mode of government. 

But in Spam the senators about Sertorius, wlio 
looked upon lheinscl\'es as on a le\el with him, no 
sooner saw themselves a match for the enemy, than 
they bade adieu to fear, and indulged a tbolish jea- 
lousy and envy of their general. At the head of 
these was Perpenna, who elated witli tlic vanity of 
birth :is})ircd to the eonmiand, and scrupled not to 
addre-’s liis j^artisaiis in private with such sj)ecches 
as these : What evdl demon possesses us, and 

‘H('ads us fi oni bad to worse ? We that would not 
“ stay at home, and submit to the orders of Sylia, 
who is master both of sea and land, to what are 
we reduced ? Did wc not come liither lor liberty ? 
“ Yet here wc are voliinlarv slav es, guards to the 
exiled Scu'torius ; and suirer ourselves to be 
with the title a Senate,’ a title dc- 
f^piseti and ridiculed by the vvh.ole world. () noble 
senators^ vvlio submit to tlic most morlilying tasks 
and labours, as much as the meanest Spaniards 
and Lusitaiiiaiis !” 

Xiimbers were attacked with these, and such like 
discourses; and though they did not openly revolt, 
because* tliey dreaded Sertorius’ power, they yet 
took ])rivate methods to ruin liis aflairs by oppress- 
ing tlie barbarians, inllieling lieavy piinishinents, 
and collecting exorbitant subsidies, as il‘ by his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance, 
and to raise disturbances ; and the persons sent to 

c, TIu* of Roman ina2'.btrarv, born*/ by 

^'0^. TV. D 
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coinposc those disturbances by niiJd and gentle me- 
thods, made more ‘enemies than friends, and in- 
flamed the rising s])irit of disobwlicnce ; insomuch 
that Sertorius, departing from his former clemency 
and moderation, behaved with extreme injustice to 
the cliildren of the Spaniards in Osca, putting some 
to death and selling others f(>r slaves. 

Tlie conspirac}' daily gathered strength, and 
among the rest I’erpenna ,drc\v in IManliuk"’, who 
had a considerable command in the army. This 
Manlius had a great affection for a youth then with 
him, and to increase his regard disclosed to him 
the particulars of the plot ; pressing him at the same 
time to take no notice of his other friends, but to 
confine his attention wholl}' to himscifj as one who 
within a few days nould become a very great man. 
The youth, being more attached to one Aufidius, 
revealed to him the secret, 'fhis astonished Aufi- 
diiis, who was himself one of the consjnrators, but 
had not l)cen informed that Manlius was an accom- 
plice. As the boy however proceeded to name 
Perpenna, (iracimis, and some others whom he 
kne\v to be concerned in it, he was much alarmed : 
he made light of it indeed to his young informant, 
and advised him to despise Manlius, as an em])ty 
braggart ; but he went immediately to Perpenna, 
and warning him of the exigency of the danger, in- 
sisted upon his carrying the plot into instant execu- 
tion. 'J'his was agreed to : upon which they pre- 
pared letters i()r Sertozius, impoiting that a victory' 
had been gained by one of his officers, and grczit 
numlzers of the enemy slain. Sertorius ^ofered 
sacrifice for the good tidings ; and Perpenna gave 
him and his own friends then jwesent, w'ho were 
all privy to the design, an invitation to supper, 
which with much entreaty he prevailed upon him to 
accept. 

Dacicr ttiuiks wo should rezid ‘ Manius,^ by which he means 
IMaiiius Antonius, who gave Sertorius tlie first blow. See Suppl. 
Liv. xevi. 10. 
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The entertainments, wliich Serj;oriasha(l previously 
accepted, liad been .always attended with the utmo^ 
oi’der and decorum ; for he could not bear either to 
SQC or hear the least indecency, and lie had ever ac- 
custoiiKid the guests to divert themselves in an inno- 
cent and irrejiroacliablc manner ; but in the midst 
of this the conspirators began to seek occasion to 
(piarrel, (ailing into the most dissolute discfiurse, and 
])rcten(ling drunkenness as the cause ol’ their ribal- 
dry. AH this was done, to jirovoke liiin. Either 
vexed however' at their obscenities, or guessing at 
their design by ibeir drawling accent and unusual 
disrespect, lie changed his posture, and tlirew him- 
self back u])on liis couch, as if lie neither heard 
nor regarded them. Perpemia then look a cup of 
wine, and as lie was drinking, pnrjioscly let it fall 
out of his hands. The noise Avhich it made being 
tlic signal hir them to (all on, Antony who sat next 
to Sertorius gave him a stroke with his sword. Scr- 
torius turned, and strove to rise, but Antony throAv- 
ing himself upon his breast held botli his hands, so 
that not being able in the le;>‘ t to defend liimselfi 
the rest of the conspirators dcsjiatclicd him A\ith 
many avouikIs. 

Upon the first irtclligcnco of his death, most of 
the Spaniards abandoned l*erpemia, and by their de- 
jmtics surrendered thcmsclAes to Pomjiey and Me- 
tcllus. Pcrjieniia attempted something Avith those 
who remained ; but though he had the use of all 
Sertorius’ preparations, he made so bad a figure, that 
it was CA idcnl he kncAv no more Iioav to coiumand, 
than'hoAv to obey. He gaAc’ J’oiiipey battle, and 
Avas soon routed and taken prisoner. Neither in 
this last distress ^id he behave, as became a general. 
He had the papers of Sertorius in his possession ; 
and he offered Ponniev the sight of original letters 
from men of consular dignity and the liighcst inte- 
rest in Rome, in nvhich they iiiA'itcd that chieftain 
into Italy, in consequence of the desire of numbers 
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to change the presqnt state of affairs, and to bring in 
a new administration. 

Pompey however behaved not like a young man, 
but with all the marks of a solid and improved un- 
derstanding, and by his prudence dcliverecl Rome 
from a train of dreadful fears and commotions. He 
collected all those letters and the other papers of 
Sertorius, and burned them, without either reading 
them himself^ or suffering any other person to do it*. 
As for Perpenna, he immediately put him to death, 
lest he should disclose the names of' those by whom 
they had been written, and thus excite fresh sedi- 
tions and troubles. Perpenna’s accomplices met the 
same fate ; some of them being brought to Pompey, 
and by him ordered to the block, and others who 
fled into Africa being shot by the Moors. None 
escaped but Aufidius, the rival of' Manlius. Whether 
it was that he could not be found, or that they 
thought him not worth the seeking, lie lived to old 
age in a village of the barbarians, miserably poor and 
universally despised. 


* tbr Ll.'V' oC rompev, in tlib’ vol. 
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SUMMAllY. 

linih of Kuiucnes, lie attaches himself to Philip Macedon^ and 
mhscquentlij engages in the service f^his son Alexander the Great, 
()f/en in disgrace ivith that monarch. His allotment upon Alex^ 
andvr'^s death. He unites xeith Perdiccas, xvho establishes him in 
Cappadocia, He gains a victory over Xeopiolem its: rejects An-- 
iipateCs proposals^ xidiu xeishes him to abandon Perdiccas. Cra* 
tons marches against Eumenes, Eunicnes* dream, Craterus 
fulls in the engagement. Single combat betxvccn Eumenes and 
Seoptuiemtis, in which the latter is slain. Eumenes condemned to 
death bif the Macedonians. JIis made of paying his forces ; and 
their vigiluni care of him in return. He orders one of his officers to 
be hangedy who had ireach^'rously caused him to lose a battle : pre- 
vents his troops from plundering AnligoniX baggage : retires into 
the city of Sorn ; and has an interview with AntigonuSy who lays 
siege to ora. How Eumenes exercises his men in a very limited 
space. His agreement with Aniigomis. He receives letterSy /;z- 
viiing him into Maredon : subdues J.hc jealousy of Aniigenes and 
Tcuiamus ; and secures himself ' from the envy of the other gran- 
dees, Upon another occasiauy the mere sight tf' his litter causes 
Antigonus to rrtird. His stratagem to stop that princess march. 
He i'i appointed to the sole command y W'hich occasions Antigencs 
and Tantamiis to conspire against him. He routs A^ntigonus army. 
Dastardly behavhi^r of J^euccstas. Eumenes is delivered up to 
Antigonus : lun angiics his at my. Antigonus* treatment of hinu 
Hi death. 
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Duris the historian writes, that Eiiincncs the 
Ci’.rfliaa ' was the son of a poor \\a ::_"oner in the 
Chersonese, and yet that he had a liht-ral education, 
both as to learning and the exercises then in ^•ogue‘^. 
He says titat while he was but a boy, Philip hapjien- 
ing to be in C’ardia went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeing how the young men accpiitted tUeniselvcs 
in the pancration % and the boj’s in wrestling. 
Among these Eumenes snecceded so well, and sliowed 
so much activity and address, tliat Philip was pleased 
with him, and took him into his train. But others, 
with a greater appearance of probability, assert that 
Philip preferred him on account of the tics of friend- 
ship aiul hos])itality, which subsisted between him- 
self and llie father of Eumenes. 

After I’liilif/s death, he maintained the reputation 
of being equal to any of Alexander’s officers in ca- 
pacity, and in the lionour Mith wliich he discharged 
his commissions ; and tliougl) he had only the title 
of principal secretary, he was looked u))on in as re- 
spectable a liglit as the king’s most intimate friends 
and counsellors ; insomuch that he had the sole di- 
rection of an Indian exi)edition, and when Pci'diccas 
upon the death of Meplncstion obtained his post, he 
succeeded Perdiceas Wlicn Ncoptolenms there-' 
fore, who had been the ]n'inci])al armonr-bcarer, 
after Alexander’s decease said, “ That he’ had borne 

* For iin account of this city, see p. f), not. (.>.) 

^ 'fhcrc were public schools, where ehilclrcn of all conditions 
were taught witliout distinction. (L.) 'J'Jic low e.\traction liowever, 
assigned to Ihimciics in the text, but ill accords with tlie subjoined 
circumstance, tliat ‘ ties of friendship and liospitality ’ subsi.sted 
between his father and Philip. See al.so his Life by (’orn. Ncjios, 
who says tliat lie was of an illustrious lineage.* •* • 

This pancration, as we have already obser\'ed, coi>sistcd of the 
two exerci>cs of wre.stling and boxing. 

•* In the printed text it is ‘province.* But as we 

know' of no goverunient tliat Alexander gave Eumenes, i/rTretp^tuv^ 
‘ a command in the cavalry* (which is the reading in borne MSS.) 
appears preferalilc. And Cornelius Nepos coiihrnis it by these 
words, Prfrfuit etiam allcri cquitnm ala:. 
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“ the shield and spear of that monarch, and that 
“ Eumcnes had but followed with his writing desk,” 
tlic Macedonians only laughed at his vanity ; know- 
ing that, beside other marks of lionour, Alexander 
liad tiiought Eumcncs not unworthy of his alliance. 
I'or liarsiue the daughter of Artabazus, the first lady 
whom Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and who 
brought him a son named Hercides, had two sisters ; 
one of whom, called Apama, lie gave to Ptolenn, 
and the other, called also Barsine, he bestowed upon 
Eumenes, at the time when he was selecting Pex’sian 
ladies as wives for, his friends’. 

J et it must be acknowledged that he was often in 
disgrace with Alexander, and once or twice likewise 
in danger, on account of llepha.‘stion. In the first 
place, ilcphirstion gave a musician named Evius the 
(juarters, which Eumenes’ servants had previously 
engaged for their master. Upon this, Eumenes went 
in great wrath to Alexander with Mentor, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Their best plan would be to throw away 
“ their arms, and learn to play upon the flute or turn 
“ tragedians.” Alexander at first entered into his 
(juarrel, and sharply rebuked Hephmstion: but lie 
soon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
dis])lcasurc upon Eumcncs ; as thinking that his bc- 
]iavioiir had been influeiy^cd more by disrespect to 
him, than by resentment against Hephmstion. 

Again, when Alexander wished to despatch Near- 
chus with a fleet to explore the coasts of the ocean, 
he found his treasury lo\v, and solicited his friends 
for a supply. Among the rest, he applied for three 
hundred talents to Eumcucs,. who ofiered him only 

^ Alcxaiidcr luul inarncd Statira the eldest daughter of Darius, 
and given the youngi'st, named Trypotis, to llephcvstion. This was 
a measure well calculated to establish himself and his posterity on 
the Persian throne, but it was obnoxious to the Macedonians. To 
support it tlierefore on one hand, and to obviate inconveniences on 
the other, he selected eighty virgins out of tlie most honourable 
families in Persia, aiTd persuaded bis principal friends and officers 
to marry them. (See Q. Curt, x., Diod. Sic. xvij. 107., -^lllian viii. 
7., and the Life of Alexander, in this vol.) 
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one hundred, and asijurcd Jiim at the same time tliat 
he shoidd find it difficult to collect that sum by his 
stewards. Alexander refused the offer, but did not 
remonstrate or con)])lain. ITe ordered his servants 
however privately to set fire to Kumenes’’ tent, 
that he mit^lit be t()recd to carry out his money, and 
tlui-> be openly vow, ieted ^ri’a falsehood. It haj)])enefl 
that the tent was eulirely erMiMimed, and Alexander 
was sorry on aeec’iint of liic loss (d‘ h;s papers. The 
f”oM and silver found ineiltd amounted to more than 
a ihoura'.ul talents, yet even then the hiiig did not 
take any of it. And, having written to all his gran- 
dees and lieu!(“iiani^ to send him copies of llie de- 
spa! el.es v.liieh liad been destroyed, upon their arri- 
val he agiiin j)lac\'d them under the care of Eumenes. 

Some time alterward, anotiier dispute hap})ened 
between him and Hephm. tioii, in eonsefjucnee of 
some present from the king to one of them. Much 
aljusivc language, parsed between them, yet Alexan- 
der for the present did not look ujoon Ihimcnes with 
dimini died regard. Ihit Ilcpha-stion dying within a 
short period, the king in his nn'pcal.able allliction 
expressed strong rescntnient againt, all, who he 
thought Iiad envied that f.nourite while he lived, or 
rejoiced at his dealli. Eumenes was one of those, 
w hom he most .susjicetcd of such sentiments, and he* 
often mentioned their diflcrcn*ces^ and the severe 
language wliich those difTcreuecs had ’jirodiiccd. 
iiumene. however, being an artful man and happv at 
cxpcdicm'.',, made the very jierson tbrougli wlioiii he 
bad I'ct the king’s favour the means of regaining 
it. lie seconded the heal and application of Alex- 
ander to eeleh’aU! llephaNliou’; memory, sugge.sted 
.sueii instances ol‘ veneration as he ihgught might do 
most honour to the deceased, :uid contributed 
birpely and freely from bis own jitirsc toward the 
cxjjcu es of lu’s lii.ieral. 

Upon tlie death of Alexander, a « serious quarrel 
broke out betw*ccu the phalan.x and the late king’s 
friends ami generals. Eumenes in his heart sided 
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with tlie phalanx, but in appearance stood neuter, as 
a person perfectly indifferent ; saying, “ It did not 
“ become him, a stranger, to inicrtere in tlic disputes 
“ pf'the Macedonians.” And when the other state- 
officers retire<l from Babylon, he stayed there, and 
appeased great numbers of that body of infantry, and 
disposed them to a reconciliation. 

After these troubles were p.assed, and the generals 
met to consult about dividing the provinces and ar- 
mies among them, the countries assigned to Eumcncs 
were C’appadochi, and Eaplilagonia, and the coast of 
the sea of I’onlus as. far as Trapezus'. These coun- 
tries were not then subject to the Macedonians, for 
Ariarathes was at their head as king ; but Leonatus 
and Antigonus were to go with a large army, and 
j)ut Eumenes in possession. Antigonus however, 
elated witii power and despising all the world, gave 
no atlenfion to I’erdiccas’ letters. But Leonatus 
marched down from the Up])cr Provinces into Phry- 
gia, and j)romiscd to undertake the expedition for 
iiumcncs. Immediately after this, Hecatanis a petty 
tyrant in ('ardia apjilied to Leonatus, and desired 
him rather to go to the relief of Antipater and the 
IVIaccdonians, who were besieged in Lamia''. Leo- 
natus, being inclined to comjffy, called Eumenes, 
ajid attem])tcd to reconcilo him to Hecataeus. They 
had long had suspicions of each other, on account of 
a family-difference in politics ; in consequence of 
which, Eumenes had openly charged Hccataius with 
having set himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had en- 
treated Alexander to restore that people to their 
libevty. .He now desired to be excused from taking 
a share in the (Irccian expedition, alleging his fear 
that Antipater who had long hated him, to gratify 
himself as well as Hecataeus, would make some at- 

7 Hod. 'fiebizond, a city near the S. E. extremity of tlie Euxine, 
iir Sen, in latcr^a^es celebrated ns the residence of the Greek 

oniperois from E261 — when it was taken fioin them by Ma* 
honiet 11. 

^ A city of Tliessaly. 
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tempt against his life. Upon which Leonatus, placing 
an entire confidence in liiin, opened to him his 
whole heart. He told liiin, tlie assisting of Anti- 
pater was nothing but a pretext ; and that he de- 
signed, as soon as lie landed in (Irecce, to assert liis 
claim to Maeedon. At the same time he showed 
him letters from Cleopatra", in which she invited 
him to Pella, and promised to give him her hand. 

A\'liethcr Eumenes were really afraid of Antipater, 
or despaired of any serviee from Leonatus, who was 
extremely obstinate in his temper, and followed 
every impulse i/f an unsteady and precipitate ambi- 
tion ; he withdrew from him in the night with his 
whole equipage, consisting of three hundred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics well-armed, and all 
his treasure to the amount of five thousand talents. 
With this, he Hod to Perdiccas ; and as he apprised 
that general of Leonatus’ sec-ret designs, he was im- 
mediately received into a high degree ot favour, and 
admitted to a share in his eouneils. In a little time, 
likewise, Perdiccas in person conducted him into 
C'appadocia with a large army ; took Ariarathes ju'i- 
soner, subdued the whole country, and established 
Eumenes in that government ; in consequence of 
which, Eumenes put the cities under the direction 
of his friends, jilaced gua»ds and garrisons with prq- 
jier officers at their head, and 'dpiiointed judges and 
superintendents of the revenue ; Perdiccas ha\ ing 
lefit every thing entirely at his disposal. After this, 
he departed with Perdiccas ; choosing to give him 
that testimony of respect, and not thinking it con- 
sistent with his interest to be absent from his court. 
But Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself execute 
the designs which he was meditating, and perceiving 
that the provinces left behind requi/ed an able and 
faithful guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had 
reached Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might 
attend to the concerns of his own government ; but 


" Tlic sister of Alexander. 
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the real intention, that he should secure the adjoin- 
ing province of Arnu'iiia, whicK was disturbed by 
the practices of Meoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of considerable arro- 
‘gance, and unlimited vanity. Eumcnes however, by 
soothing aj)plicalions, endeavoured to keep him 
Avithin the bounds of duty. And as lie saw' the Ma- 
cedonian infantry w'cre become cxtreinc.lv insolent 
and audacious, he set himself about le\ying a body 
oV cavalry, which might serve as a counterpoise 
against them. • For this jnirjiosc he remittecl the 
taxes, and gave other imniimities to those of his pro- 
vince, who were good horsemen. He also bought a 
great number of horsc.s, and distributed them among 
such of his courtiers as he most trusted ; exciting 
them by honours and rewards, and training them to 
strengtii and skill by a variety of exercises. The 
Macedonians upon this were differentiy affected, 
some with astonishment and others w’ith joy, to see 
a body of cavalry collected to the number of six 
thousand three hundred, and disciplined within so 
short a period. 

About this time, C’rateriis and Antipater having 
reduced (rrcecc passed into Asia, to overthrow Per- 
diccas’ power ; and intelligence w'as brought, that 
t^eir first intention was to enter ("apyKulocia. Per- 
diccas himsell’ was engaged in war with Ptolemy : he 
therefore aji^iointcd Eumcnes commander-in-chief of 
the force, s in Armenia and Cap]iadocia, and wrote to 
Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that 
general, whom he had invested with discretionary 
))owicrs. • Alcetas jieremptorily refused to submit to 
the injunction : alleging, that “ The Macedonians 
“ would be ashamed to fight Antipatcr ; and that 
“ their afieetion ’tin- Hratcrus would induce them to 
“ receive him with open arms,” On the other hand, 
it was obiious that Ncoiitolemus was forming some 
treacherous .scheune against Eumencs ; for when 
called upon, instead of joining him, he prepared to 
give him battle. 
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lliis was the first occasion, u])ou which Euincncs 
reaped the fruits of his foresight and timely ])rcpa- 
rations. For though liis infantry were beaten, with 
his cavalry he put Neoptoicnius to fligh.t, and seized 
his baggage. And while the phalanx were dispersed* 
in the pursuit, he fell upon them in such good order 
with his horse, that they were /i)rccd to lay down 
their arms, and take an oath to serve him. Neop- 
tolcmus collected some of the l‘ugiti^"cs, and retired 
with them to Cratcrus and Antipater. They liad 
already sent embassadors to Eumenes, to desire him 
to adopt their interests, in return fi)r Mhich they 
would confirm to him his ))rescnt ])rovinces, and 
give him others with an additional number of troops: 
promising likewise, that he should in tliat case find 
Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and not ren- 
der Crater us an enemy instead of a friend. 

To these ])roposals, Eumenes replied, “ That hav- 
“ ing been long an enemy to Antipatcr, he did not 
“ choose to become his friend, at a time when he 
“ saw him treating his friends like enemies. As for 
“ Craterus, he Mas ready to do him every good 
“ office M'ith J’erdiccas, and to comjuomise matters 
“ between them upon just and reasonable terms. 

“ Hut if he should commcuce liostiiities, he would 
“ suj)port his injured fri«nd as long as lie had ap 
“ hour to live, and rather sacrifice his j)erson and 
“ his life itself than his honour.” 

\\ hen this answer was reported to Aiitii)ater and 
Craterus, they look soiue time to (lcJil)erate uj)on 
the measures which they .should pursue. In the 
meanwhile Neopioleiinis arriving gave tlieip amac- 
count of the battle which he liad lost, and re(|uestcd 
assislauee from them both, but particularly from 
Craterus: “The AJacedouians,” he alKrmed, “had 
“ so extraordinary an attachment to him, that il'they 
“ saw but his hat, or heard a single accent of his 
“ tongue, they would immediateh ,run to liim with 
“ tlicir swords iii^ llieir hands.” Tlie repulatioii of' 
Craterus indeed stood very liigli among them, and 
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after Alexander’s death most of them wished to be 
under his command. They remembered the risks, 
which he had incurred, of embroiling himself with 
Alexander for their sakes ; how he had combated 
’ the inclination for Persian fashions, which insensibly 
grew upon that prince, and how he had supported 
the customs of his country against the insults of bar- 
baric pomp and luxury. 

Craterns now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and 
taking a considerable part of the forces himself, 
marched with Xeoptolcinns against Eiimencs. That 
Eumcncs foresaw his coming, .and was prepared fin* 
it, we may impute to the vigilance necessary in a 
general, without affecting to trace in it any indica- 
tion of superior genius. Hut when, beside conceal- 
ing from the enemy what they ought not to discover, 
he brought his own troops into action without suf’ 
fering them to know* who was their adversary, and 
made them serve against Craterus unconscious that 
he was their opponent ; in this, we trace characte- 
ristical proofs of generalship. For he propagated a 
report that Nco{)tolemus, assisted by Tigris, was 
again ad^■ancing with some Cappadociaii and Paph- 
lagonian horse. The night, upon which he de- 
signed to decamp, he fell into a sound sleep, and 
Jiad a most cxtraor<linarji dream, lie thouglit he 
saw two Alexanders* prepared to try their strength 
against one another, and each at the head of a pha- 
lanx. Minerva came to support the one, and (’ercs 
the other. A sliarp conflict ensued, in which the 
Alexander assisted by Minerva was defeated, and 
Ced’cs crowned tlie victor with a wreath of corn. 
This dream he immediately interpreted in his own 
favour, liecansc he had to fight for a country which 
was most of if fn tillage, and which had then so ex- 
cellent a crop well ripc'.iing for the sickle, that the 
whole face of it bore the ajtpearancc of a profbiuid 
peace. He wag flic more confirmed in his opinion, 
when he found the enemy’s word was ‘ Minerva and 
Alexander;’ and. in opposition to it, he gave ‘Ce- 
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res and Alexander.’ At the same time, he ordered 
liis men to crown* themselves, and to cover their 
arms, witli cars of corn. He was frequently on the 
point of disclosing to iiis principal officers and cap- 
tains the adversary, with whom tlicy Jiad to contend ; ' 
thinking it a hazardous undertaking to keep to him- 
self a secret so important, and of which it was per- 
haps necessary for them to be informed. He ad- 
hex’cd however to his first resolution, and trusted his 
own heart alone with the danger which might ensue. 

When he came to give battle, he. would not set 
any Macedonian to engage Craterns, but appointed 
to that charge tw*o bodies of foreign Ixoise, com- 
manded by I’harnabazus the son of Artabazus and 
I’lnrnix of Tenedos ". These had orders to advance 
on tl»e first sight of tlic enemy, and come to close 
fighting, without giving them time to retire ; and, 
if they attempted to speak or send any herald, they 
were not to ])ay it the smallest regard. For he had 
strong apprehensions, that the Macedonians would 
go o\ er to Craterus, if they happened to know him. 
Fhinumes himself, with a troop of three Iiunrlred se- 
lect horse, went and posted himself in the right 
wing, where he should have to act against Neopto- 
lemus. 'When they had passed a little hill situated 
between the two armies,, and came in view of th? 
enemy, they chaiged with such impetuosity that 
Craterus was extremely surprised, and expressed his 
resentment in strong terms against Neoptolemus, 
who (he tlioughf) had deceived liim with a pretence 
that the JMaccdonians would change sides. He ex- 
horted his officers howex’er to behave lik§ brave 
men, and stood forward to the encounter. In the 
first shock, which was extremely violent, the spears 
were soon broken, and they were theYi to decide the 
dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus reflected no dishonour 

9 A little island ofi'the western coast of Asia Minor, opposite to 
Ibe mouth of the ifimois in the TroacL* 
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upon Alexander. He killed numbers •with his own 
hand, and overthrew many others, who assailed him 
in front. At last, a Thracian gave him a side-blow, 

• which brought him to the ground. Many passed 
6v6r hinj, without knowing him ; but Gorgias, one 

• of Eumenes’ officers, took notice of him, and being 
well acquainted with his person, leaped from his 
horse and guarded the body. It w'as then, how’ever, 
too late ; he was at the last extremity, and in the 
agonies of death. 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes. 
The most violent hatred had long subsisted between 
them, and this day added stings to it. In the two 
first encounters they did not recognise one another, 
but in the third they did ; upon wliich, they rushed 
forward impetuously with sw'ords drawn and loud 
shouts. The shock, w'ith which their horses met, 
was so vehement as to resemble that of two galleys. 
Quitting their bridles, they grappled with each other; 
each endeavouring to tear off the helmet, or the 
^ breast-plate, of his enemy. While their hands were 
thus engaged, their horses ran from under them ; 
and, as they fell to the ground without quitting their 
hold, they w’restled for the advantage. Neoptole- 
nius was beginning to I'ise first, when Eumenes cut 
, Jiim in the ham, and thus got upon his feet before 
him. Neoptolemus, wounded in one knee, support- 
ed himself upon the other, and fought with great 
courage underneath, but was not able to give his 
adversary a mortal blow. At last receiving a stroke 
in the neck, he grew ffiint, and stretched himself 
upoft the^ ground. Eumenes in all the eagerness of 
inveterate hatred hastening to strip him of his arms, 
and loading him with reproaches, did not observe 
that his sword wTis still in his hand ; so that Neop- 
tolcmus wounded* him under the cuirass, where it 
touclies upon the groin. As the stroke however was 
but feeble, his apprehension was greater than the 
real hurt. 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he 
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was with the wounds which he had received in his 
legs and arms, he mounted his horse and made up to 
his left wing, which he supposed might be still en- 
gaged with the enemy. Tliere, learning Cratcrus’ 
fate, he hastened to him ; and finding his breath and 
his senses not quite gone, he alighted from his liorse, 
wept over him, and gave him his hand. He now 
vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, now la- 
mented his own ill fortune, and the cruel necessity 
imposed upon him of coming to extremities with his 
most intimate friend, and cither gi\;ing or receiving 
the fatal blow. 

Eumenes Avon this battle about ten days after the 
former. And it raised him to a high rank of honour, 
because it brought him the palm, as well of capacity 
as of courage ; but, at the same time, it exposed him 
to the envy and the hatred both ol‘ his allies and of 
his enemies. It seemed hard to them that a stranger, 
a foreign adventurer, will) the very arms and hands 
of the 3Iaccdonian^, should have destroyed one of 
their greatest and most iiiusirious men. Had the 
intelligence of the death of Cniterus sooner reached 
Perdiccas, none but he would have swayed tlie Ma- 
cedonian scc))trc. Hut he was flain iii a mutiny in 
Egypt, two days bclinx it arrived. 

Tlie Macedonians wjcre so much exasperated 
against iMimcne.s upon the laje e\ cnt, that they im- 
mediately decreed his death ; and Aqtigonus and 
Antipater were appointed to direct the war against 
him. In the mean time Eumenes wx*nt to the king’s 
horses, w'hich were pa.->liuing upon mount Ida, and 
took such as he wanted, giving the keepers at dis- 
charge for tliem. When Antipatcr was apprised of 
it, he laughed and said, “ He could not enough ad- 
“ mire Eunicucs’ caution, wJio must certainly expect 
“ to sec the account ol'thc king’s goods and chattels 
“ stilted, cither on one side or the other.” 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains 
of Lydia near Sai’dis, both because he was strong in 
cavalry, and because he w'as ambitious to show Cleo- 
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patia wliat a respectable foree he had. At the re- 
quest however of that princess,’ who w-as afraid to 
furnish Antipatcr with any cause of complaint, he 
marched to the upper Phrygia, and wintered in Ce- 
’lainas".. There x'i.lcetas, Polemon, and Docimus, 
contended with him for the command j upon which 
he observed, “ This verifies the remark, that [every 
“ one thinks of advancing himseltj but] no one con- 

siders the danger which may thence accrue to the 
“ public weal.” 

He had promised to pay his army within three 
days : and as he hjid not money to do it, he sold 
them all the farms and castles in the country, toge- 
ther w'ith the people and cattle which were upon 
them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, or 
officer who had a command in the foreign troops, 
received battering-engines from Eumenes ; and when 
he had taken the castle, he divided the spoil among 
his company, according to the arrears due to each 
particular man. This restored him the affections of 
the soldiers ; insomuch that w'hcn papers were found 
in his camp dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents and high dis- 
tinctions to the man that should kill Eumenes, the 
Macedonians were highly incc'uscd ; and gave orders 
that he should thenceforth, ha\ e a body-guard of a 
thousand officcr-like men always about him, who 
should keep- watch by' turns, and be in waiting day 


“ Tliis city, ]M. Dacier informs us, so called from the colour 
of the stones, in the neighbouring country, which were all black • 
(isf^aet^ot) volcanic ejections. Hence lil^evrisc that part of Phrygia 
was c^led ‘parched’ or ‘burnt.’ In this place the 

fabled dispute between JMarsyas and Apollo is supposed to have 
occurred, because it is watered by a river called after the former* 
See Liv. XX xviii. 13.; 'Other writers derive it’s name from a more 
fabulous etymology. From it’s ruins Antiochus Soter afterward built 
at some distance, upon the banks of the Maeander, into which the 
Marsyas falls, the city Apamca. The subjoined proverb was nobly 
contradicted by Themjptocles, when he advised the Athenians to 
surrender the command of the fleet to the Lacedaemonians, and 
thus sacrifice their ambition to the common interest of Greece. SeO 
his Life, Vol. I.* 
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and night. There was not a single man, Ivho re* 
fused that charge; and they were glad to accept 
from Eumenes the marks of honour, which those who 
were called ‘ the king’s friends’ had been accustomed, 
to receive from the hands of royalty. For he was 
empowered likewise to distribute purple hats and 
rich robes, which were considered as the noblest gifts 
the kings of Macedon could bestow. 

Prosperity gives an appearance of higher senti- 
ments even to persons of mean spirit, and we discern 
something of grandeur and importance about them, 
in the elevation where fortune has placed them. But 
he, \tho is inspired by real fortitude and magnani- 
rtiity, will best display it by the dignity of his beha- 
viour in afflictions and adversity. So did Eumenes. 
When in the territory of the Orcynians in Cappa- 
docia, he had lost a battle to Antigonus, through 
the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
himself compelled to fly, he did not sufter the traitor 
to escape to the enemy, but seized and hanged him 
upon the spot. In his flight he took a different road 
from the pursuers, and privately turned round in 
such a manner, as to regain the field of battle. 
There he encamped, in order to bury the dead ; 
whom he collected, and burned with the split door- 
posts of the neighbouriKg villages. The bodies of 
the officers and the commort soldiers were burned 
upon separate piles ; and, after having raised great 
monuments of earth over them, he decamped. So 
that Antigonus, subseijuently coming that way, was 
astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

At another time he fell in with Antigonus’ ‘bag- 
gage, and could easily have taken it, together with 
many persons office condition, an immense number 
of slaves, and all the wealth which Jiad been amassed 
in so many w'ars^ and from the plunder of so many 
countries. But he was afraid that his men, when 
possessed of such riches and spoils, would think them- 
ielves too heavy for flight, and would be too effemi- 
nate to bear tlie hardship of long wandering from 
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place to place ; and yet time^ he knew, was his 
principal resource for getting rid of Antigonus. Qn 
the other hand, he was sensible it would be ex- 
ttemely difficult to keep die Macedonians from fly- 
ing upon the spoil, when it was now within their 
reach. He therefore ordered them to refresh them- 
selves, and feed their horses, before they attacked 
die enemy. In the mean time he privately sent a 
messenger to Menander, who escorted the baggage, 
to acquaint him, “ That Eumencs, in consideration 
“ of the friendship which had subsisted between them, 
advised him to provide for his safety ; and to re- 
“ tire as quickly as possible from the plain, where 
“ he might easily be surrounded, to the foot of the 
** neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry could 
not act, nor any troops fall upon his rear.” 
Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired. 
After which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the 
presence of all the soldiers, and commanded the 
latter to arm and bridle their horses in order lor the 
attack. The scouts brought back an account, that 
Menander had gained a situation where he could not 
be taken. Upon this, Eumenes affected deep con- 
cern, and drew oft' his forces. When Menander re- 
ported this affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians 
(we are told) launched out in the praises of Eumenes, 
and began to regard him with an eye of kindness for 
having acted so generous a part, when it was in his 
power to have enslaved their children and dishonour- 
ed their wives. This caused Antigonus to observe ; 
“ Think^not, my good frieudsj it was for your salccs 
** that he let them go : it was for his own. lie did 
not choose to have so many shackles upon him, 
when he designed to fly.” 

After this Euiiiencs, oeing forced to wander and 
sculk from place to place, prevailed upon many of 
his soldiers to Icaye him; either out of care for their 
safety, or because he did not choose to have a body 
of men with him, who were too few to fight and too 
many to be concealed. And when be retired to the 

£ 2 
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castle of Nora'* oif the confines of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, with only five hundred horse and two 
hundred foot, he there again gave all such of his friends 
free leave to depart, as disliked the inconvepienefes* 
of the place and the meanness of his dict'^ and dis- 
missed them w'ith the utmost marks of affection. 

In a little time Antigoiius came up, and before 
he formally laid siege to the fortress, invited him to 
a conference. Eumenes answered, “ Antigonus has 
“ many friends and generals to take his place, in the 
“ event of any accident to himself ; but the troops, 
“ of whom I have the care, have none to protect 
“ them after my fall.” He therefore insisted, that 
Antigonus should send hostages, if he wished to 
treat with him in person. And when Antigonus was 
desirous that Eumenes should make the first advances 
to him, as the greater man, he replied, “ So long as 
“ I am master of my sword, I never think any man 
“ greater than myself.” At last, Antigonus sending 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, Eu- 
mcnes came out to him ; and they embraced with 
strong tokens of friendship and cordiality, having 
formerly been intimate acquaintance and companions. 
In this conference, which lasted a considerable time, 
Eumenes made no mention of security for his own 
life, or of an amnesty for what was passed. Instead 
of that, he insisted on having the government of his 
provinces confirmed to him,* and considerable re- 
wards for his services besides: insomuch, that aU 
who attended upon the occasion admired his firm- 
ness, and were astonished at his magnanimity. . 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedo- 
nians ran to sec-Eumcnes ^ fbi', after Craterus’ death, 
no man was so much talked of in the army as he. 
But Antigonus, fearing that they should oner him 
some violence, called to them to keep at a distance j 
and as they still kept crowding in, he ordered them 

It was only two hundred and fifty paces in circumference. (L.) 
For an accurate description of it, see Died. Sic. XYiii.4<l.* 

A hundred left him upon this offer. 
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to be driven off with stones. At last, he took him 
in his arms, and holding the mirltitude in check with 
his guards, with some difficulty got him safe again 
into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew 
a line of circuinvallation round the place, and having 
left a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege, retired. The fort was abundantly provided 
with corn, water, and salt, but in want of every thing 
else requisite for the table. Yet with this mean pro- 
vision he furnished out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns ; for he 
took care to season his provisions with agreeable dis- 
coui'sc, and the utmost cordiality. His general ap^ 
pearance was, indeed, most engaging. His counte- 
nance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn, 
but was smooth and elegant ; and the proportion of* 
his limbs was so excellent, that they might seem to 
have come from the chisel of the statuary. And 
though he was not very eloquent, he had, as we may 
conclude from his epistles, a very soft and persuasive 
manner of speaking. 

The greatest inconvenience to the garrison, he ob- 
served, was the narrowness of the space in which they 
were confined, enclosed as it was with small houses, 
jand the whole of it not.cxceeding two furlongs in 
circuit ; so that both they, and their horses, were 
constrained to take their food without exercise. To 
remove the languor consequent upon this inactivity, 
as well as to prepare them for flight if occasion should 
offer, he assigned a room fourteen cubits long (the 
lapgest.in the whole fort) for .the men to walk in, and 
gave them orders gradually to quicken their pace. 
The horses he tied to the roof of the stable with 
strong halters. * He then raised their heads and fore- 
part by a pulley, till they could scarcely touch the 
ground with their fore-feet, though at the same time 
tliey stood firh\upon those behind. In this posture 
tlie grooms plied them with the whip and the voice, 
and the horses vexed and irritated bounded furiously 
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on liicir hitMl-feet, or strained to set tlieir four-feet on 
the ground ; thus eaJercising their whole body, till 
they were out of breath and in a foam. After this 
discipline, which was no bad one either for speed 
or for strength, they had their barley given, them 
boiled, that they might sooner despatch and better 
digest it. 

As the siege was protracted to a considerable 
length, Antigoniis received information of the death 
of Antipater in Macedon, and of the troubles which 
prevailed in that kingdom through the animosities 
subsisting between Cassander and Jfolyperchon. Bid- 
ding adieu therefore to all inferior prospects, and 
grasping no less than the whole empire in his schemes, 
he wished to make Eumencs his friend, and induce 
him to co-operate in the execution of his plan. For 
this purpose, he sent to him Hieronymus^"* with pro- 
posals of peace, on condition that he took an oath 
then offered to him. Eumenes made a correction in 
the oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the 
place, to judge which was the more reasonable form. 
Antigonus indeed, to save appearances, had slightly 
mentioned the royal family in the beginning, while 
all the rest ran in his own name. Eumenes, there- 
fore, put Olympias and the princes of the blood first ; 
and proposed to engage himself by oatli of fealty, 
not to Antigonus only, but * to Olympias and the 
princes.’ lliis appearing to the Macedonians much 
more consistent with justice than the other, they 
permitted Eumenes to take it, and then raised the 
siege. They likewise sent this oath to Antigonus, 
and required him to take it on the other part. 

In the mean time, Eumenes restored to the Cap- 
padocians all the hostages, wliom he had in Nora ; 
and they fumislied him with Ijorses,' beasts of bur- 
then, and tents jn return. He also collected great 


^ Hieronymus was of Cardis, and therefore a countryman of 
Eumenes. He wrote * the History of those Princes, who divided 
Alexander’s dominions among tlmm, apd of thejr Successors.^ 
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part of Itifi jsoldiers, who had dispersed themsolvea 
ffter his defeat, and were straggling about the coun- 
try. By these means ho assembled nearly a thou- 
. sand horsc^\ .witli which he set off as fast as possible; 
rightly ‘judging, that he had much to fear from An- 
tigonus. For that general not only ordered him to 
be again besieged, and shut up with a circular wall, 
but in his letters expressed the utmost resentment, 
against the Macedonians for having admitted the cor- 
rection of the oath. 

While Eumeues was flying from place to place, 
he received letters from Maced on, in which the 
people declared their apprehensions of the growing 
power of Antigonus ; and others from Olympias, in- 
viting him to come and tahe upon himself the tuition 
and care of Alexander’s son, whose life she conceived 
to be in danger. At the same time, Polyperchon 
and king Philip sent him orders to carry on the war 
against Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. 
They empowered him also to receive five hundred 
talents out of the royal treasure at Quinda for the 
re-establishment of his own affairs, and as much 
more as he should judge necessary for the purposes 
of tl;c war. Antigenes ami Teutamus likewise, 
who commanded the Argyraspidcs, had directions to 
support him. * 

These officers, in* appearance, gave Euinenes a 
kind receplion ; but it was not diflicult to discover 
the envy and the jealousy of their hearts, and how 
much they disdained to act under him. Their envy 
he endeavoured to remove by not taking the money, 
which he told them he did not want. To remove 
■their jealojisy and desire of the first place, was less 
easy ; for, though they knew not how to command, 
they were resolved not to obey. In this case, he Coifed 

Diodorus Siculus 6aj8, ‘two thousand.* The Philip, mentioned 
below, was Arrhidietis. 

A strong -fortress in Cilicia, not fur from Anchialus near the 
mouth of the Cydiius, where the Macedonian princes kept their 
treasures. (Strabo, xiv.)* 
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in the assistance of superstition. He said, Alex- 
ander had apj)eared to him in a -dream, and showed 
him a pavilion with royal iitrniture and a throne in 
the middle of it ; declaring, “ Tliat if they w'ould ■ 
“ hold their councils and despatch business there, he 

would be with them^ and prosper every measure 
“ and every action which commenced under his 
“ auspices 

This vision he easily persuaded Antigenes and 
Teutanius to believe. They were not willing to 
come to him, neither did he choose to dishonour his 
commission by waiting upon thciVi. They prepared 
therefore a royal pavilion, and a throne in it, which 
they called ‘ the throne of Alexander and thither 
they repaired, to consult upon the most important 
affairs. 

Thence they inarched to the Upper Provinces, and 
were joined on the way by Peucestas a friend of 
lOumenes, and by other governors of provinces. 
Thus the Macedonians were greatly strengthened, 
both in point of numbers, atul in the most magni- 
ficent provision of all the requisites of war. But 
power and affluence had rendered these governors 
so intractable in society, and so dissolute in their 
way of living since Alexander’s death, and they 
came together with a spirit o^' despotism so nursefi 
•by barbaric pride, and quickly became so obnoxious 
to each other, that no sort of harmony could subsist 
between them. Besides, they flattered the Macedo- 
nians without any regard to decorum, and supplied 
them so profusely with money for their entertain- 
ments and sacrifices, tliat in a little time thfiir camp 
looked like a place of public reception for every 

^7 Ip cpnsejqucucc of this (according to piod. Sic. xviii. 60.) 
Eumijfees. proposed that a sum sliouid be taken, out of the treasury^ 
s^mdentror making a throne of gold; and the diadem, the crown, 
iiind scepirp, and ail the otlier ensigns of royalty belonging to that 
prince, solemnly placed upon it; that, every ♦morning, a sacrifice 
should be offered to liim by ail the officers ; and that all orders should 
foe issued in his natqe. A stroke of policy, suitable to the genius 
of Eunieiies ! ' 
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species of intemperance ; and thqse veterans were to 
be courted for military appointments, as the people 
are for their votes in a republic. 

. •Eumenes quickly perceived that the newly-arrived 
grandee's despised each other, but were afi'aid of him, 
and watched an opportunity to kill him. He there- 
fore pretended to be in want of money, and bor- 
rowed large sums'" of those who hated him the most, 
in order that they might place some confidence in 
him, or at least give up their designs against his life 
from a consideration of the money deposited in his 
hands. Thus he found protection for himself, in the 
opulence of others ; and, though men in general 
seek to save their lives by giving, he provided for his 
safety by receiving. 

So long as no danger was near, the Macedonians 
took bribes from all who sought to corrupt them, and 
like a species of satellites daily attended the gates 
of those who affected the commands But when An- 
tigoiius came and encamped over-against them, and 
affairs called out as it were actually for a real general, 
Eumenes was applied to, not only by the soldiers 
but by the very grandees ; who, though they had 
assumed so much state in time of peace and pleasure, 
now freely gave place to him, and took the posts 
which he assigned them wWioul murmuring. When 
Antigonus indeed atte*mpted to cross the Pasitigris*®, 
not one of 'the other oflicers appointed to guard it 
had any intelligence of his motions; Eumenes alone 
was at hand to oppose him, and he did it so effec- 
tually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, 
and made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eu- 
mcncs happened to be sick, still more particularly 
evinced that though they deemed others fit to direct 
in magnificent entertainments and the stde^ititt of 
peace, they t'egarded him as the only 

Four hundred thousand crowns. 

>9 See Quiiit. Curt. i. 8. Peucestas’ feast, tnentionctf'jj^ow, U 
piore minutely described by Diod. Sic. xix. ^ * 
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them qualified to lead au army. For Peucestas having 
feasted them sumptuously in Persia, and given each 
man a sheep for sacrifice, hoped to be appointed to 
the command. A few days uterward, as they were 
marching against the enemy, Eumenes was* so dan* 
gerously ill, that he was obliged to be carried in a 
litter at some distance from the ranks ; lest his rest, 
which was very precaiious, sJiould be disturbed with 
the noise. They had not gone far, before the enemy 
suddenly made their appearance, for they had passed 
the intermediate hills, and were bow descending 
into the plain. The lustre of their golden armour 
glittering in the sun, as they marched down the hill, 
the elephants with their towers upon their backs, and 
the purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when 
advancing to the combat, struck the troops that were 
to oppose them with such surprise, that the front 
halted and called out for Eumenes ; declaring, that 
they would not move a step farther, if he had not 
the direction of them. At the same time they 
gcounded their arms, exhorted each other to atop, 
and insisted that their officers should not hazard an 
engagement without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this, than he came for* 
ward with the utmost expedition, hastening the slaves 
who carried the litter. He likewise opened the cur^ 
tains, and strestched out his hafid in token of his joy. 
On the first sight of the general of theii’ heart, the 
troops saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and with loud shouts challenged 
the enemy to advance, thinking themselves invinci- 
ble while he was at their head. • 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, 
that Eumenes was so extremely ill as to be borne in 
a litter, concluded that he should find little difficulty 
in beafaji^ other generals ; and he therefore hur- 
^lisdto a^dk. But when he came to reconnoitre 
me eneib^'Wf^rmy, and saw in whak excellent order 
it {^^WPup, he stood still for some time in silent 
adiblilidlQin. At last, spying the litter carried about 
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from one wing to the otlier, he laughed aloud (as his 
manner was), and observed to his friends, “ Yon litter 
“ is the thing, which pitches the battle against us 
‘and immediately retreated to his entrenchments^. 

* The Macedonians had scarcely recovered from 
• their tears, before they again began to behave in a 

disorderly and inutinoHS manner to their officers, and 

There are some particulars in Diodorus, which deserve to be 
here inserted. After the two armies liad so])arated, without coming to 
action, they encamped at about three furlongs’ distance from each 
other; and Antigonu's soon finding the country where he lay so 
much exhausted, that it would be cliffioult for him to subsist, sent 
deputies to the coniederate army to solicit them, especially the 
governors of provinces and the old Macedonian corps, to desert 
Eumenes and to join him ; a proposal, which at this time they re- 
jected with the highest indignation. After the deputies were dis- 
missed, Eumenes came into tlie assembly, and delivered himself in 
the following fable : ‘ A lion once, falling in love with a young 

* damsel, demanded her in marriage of her father. The father re- 

* plied, that he considered the alliance in question as a high honour 

* to his family : but he was afraid with respect to his teetli and his 
^ claws, lest upon any trifling dispute that might happen between 

* them after marriage, he should exercise them a little too liastily 
** upon bis daughter. To remove this objection, the amorous lion 

* caused both his nails and teeth to be immediately drawn ; upon 
^ which the father took a cudgel, and soon got rid of his enemy. 

* Tins,’ continued he, * is the very thing aimed at by Antigonus, 

* who is liberal in promises, till he has made himself master of your 

* force.s, and then beware of his teeth and his claws.’ A few days 
afterward Eumenes, having received intelligence that Antigonus in- 
tended to decamp in the night, presently guessed that his design 
was to seek quarters of refreshment for his army in the rich district 
of (iahenc. To prevent this, and at the same time to gain a passage 
into that cauntr}^ he instructed some soldiers to pretend they were 
deserters, sent them into Antigonus’ camp, where they rc- 

C orted that Eumenes meant to attack him that very niglit in iiis 
■enchps. But wdiile Antigonus’ troops.werc under arms, Eumenes 
marched for* Gabene, which at length Antigonus suspected ; and, 
having given proper orders to his foot, immediately followed him 
with hifi cavalry. Early in the morning, from the top of a hill, he 
discerned Eumenes with his army below ; and Eumenes, upon sight 
of the cavalry, concluding that Antigenus’ whole army was at hand, 
faced about and disposed his troops in order of battle. Thus Eu- 
nicnes was dcceiveuia his turn, and as soon as Antigonus’ infantry 
cubic up, asliarp actiop ensued, in wbich the victory seemed won 
and lost scverol times. At last however Antigonus had visibly tlio 
ffprstf being ^ marches into Media. 

^ (xix.25.26.) 
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spread themselves over almost all the provinces of 
Gabene for winter-quarters ; insomuch, that the first 
were at the distance of a thousand furlongs from the 
last. Antigonus, being informed of this circum- 
stance, moved back against them without losing a 
moment’s time. He took a rugged road, which 
afforded no water, because it was the sliortest ; -hop- 
ing, if he fell upon them w'hilc thus dispersed, that 
it would be impossible for thek officers to re-assemblc 
them. 

As soon however as he had entered that desolate 
country, his troops were attacked with such violent 
winds and severe frosts, that it was difficult for them 
to proceed; and they found it necessary to light 
many fires. Hence, theii' march could not be con- 
cealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the moun- 
tains overlooking the desert, wondered what such a 
number of fires could mean, and despatched some 
person upon dromedaries to Peueestas with an ae- 
count of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this intelli-, 
gcnce, prepared for flight, intending to take with 
him such troops as he could collect on the way. But 
Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, 
by promising so to impede the enemy’s mareh, that 
tney would arrive three* days later than thej^ were , 
expected. Observing that they listened to him, he 
sent orders to the officers to draw all the troops from 
their quarters, and to bring them together with 
speed. At the same time he took his horse, and 
went with his collegucs in quest of a lofty piece of 
ground, which might attract the attentipn of the 
troops marching below. Having found one which 
answered his purpose, he measured it, and caused a 
number of fire.s to be lighted at p’roper intervals®', 
so as to resemble a camp. 

And of such a varying majpitude in tl^e swscessivc watches of 
the night, as to confirm the suspicion. (Diod. Sic. xix. 38.) An- 
tigonus’ distress arose from feeling himself unequal to cope with the 
collected force of this army in nubibus. Fpr some particulars of die 
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When Antigonus beheld those fires upon the 
heights, he was in .the utmost ’ distress. For he 
thought the enemy had been apprised of his intcn> 
>tion some time before, and were come to meet him. 
Not ehoosing therefore with forces so harassed and 
iat^ued by their march to be obliged to fight troops, 
A^diich were perfectly 'fresh and had wintered in ex- 
cellent quarters, he left the short road, and led his 
men through the towns and villages, giving them 
abundant time to refresh themselves. But on find- 
ing that no pslrties came out to gall him in his 
march (as is usual^ when an enemy is near) and 
learning from the neighbouring inhabitants that they 
had seen no troops whatever, nor any thing but fires 
upon the hills, he perceived that Eumcnes had out- 
done him in point of generalship ; and, in the heat 
of his indignation, advanced with a resolution to try 
his strength in a pitched battle. 

In the mean time the greatest part of the forces 
repairing to Eumenes, from their high opinion of 
his capacity, desired him to take the sole command. 
Upon this Antigcncs and Teutamus, who W'ere at 
the head of the Argyraspides, were so exasperated 
with envy, that they formed a j)lot against his life ; 
and, liaA'ing engaged in it most of the grandees and 
generals, they consulted 'mi>on a proper time and 
method to take him dft‘. Their unanimous determi- 
nation was,' to avail themselves of his services in the 
ensuing battle, and to assassinate him immediately 
afterward. But Eudamus, master of the elephants, 
and Phmdimus privately infi)rmed Eumenes of their 
resolutions ; not out of any kindness or benevolence, 
but because they were afraid of losing the money 
which they had, lent him. He commended them for 
the honour with which they had behaved, and re- 
tiring to his tent told his friends, “ That he lived 
“ among a herd of savage beasts,” and immediately 

V 

ensuing events, and the respective lines of battle, sec the same 
author, ib* 39, 40.^ 
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made his wil}. After which he destroyed all his pa* 
perSy lest upon his death charges and impeachments 
should rise against the persons who had written 
them, in consequence of the secrets there disclosed. 
He then considered, whether he should 'put the 
enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or take 
his flight through Media and ‘Armenia into Cappa- 
docia ; but he could not fix upon any thing, while 
his friends stayed with him. After revolving various 
expedients in his mind, which was now almost as 
changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces, 
and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the bar- 
barians. On the other hand, the phalanx and the 
Argyraspides bade him be of good courage, assuring 
him that the enemy would not stand the encounter. 
For they were veterans, who had served under 
Philip and Alexander, and like so many champions 
of the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many 
of them were seventy years of age, and none less 
than sixty. So that when they charged Antigonus’ 
troops, they cried out “ Villains, you fight against 
“ your fathers !” They then fell furiously upon his 
infantns and soon routed them. None of the batta- 
lions indeed were able to resist the shock, and most 
of them were cut in pieces upon the spot. But 
though Antigonus had ‘such bad success in this 
quarter, his cavalry through the weak and dastardly 
behaviour of Peucestas**, were victorious and took 
all the baggage. Antigonus had great presence of 
mind upon the most trying occasions, and here he 
w'as befriended by the place. It was a plain open 
country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but'like the 
sea-shore covered with a fine dry sand: this the 
trampling of so many men and horses during the 
action reduced to a small white dust, which like 


And yet this Pcucestsis, in Alexander’s time, had signalised 
himself by his gallantry upon several occasfolfe, particularly in this 
assault on the city of the Oxydraese; where he bravely threw him- 
aelf, at the imminent risk of his own life, between that prince «nd 
his enoniies.^ 
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a cloud of lime filled the air and intercepted the 
prospect, so that it was easy for* Antigonus to take 
the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was finished, Teutamus sent some 
of his corps to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the 
baggage. He answered, he would not only restore 
the Argyraspides their baggage, but treat them in 
every respect with the utmost kindness, provided 
they would put Eumenes into his hands ; upon 
which, they shamefully agreed to deliver up that 
brave man alive to his enemies. In pursuance of 
this scheme, they approached him unsuspected, 
and planted themselves about him. Some lamented 
the loss of their baggage, others desired him as a 
conqueror to assume the spirit of victory, and others 
lodged accusations against the rest of their com- 
manders. Thus watching their opportunity they 
tell upon him, took away his sword, and bound his 
hands behind him with his own girdle. 

Nicanor w'as sent by Antigonus to receive him. 
But as they led him through the midst of the Mace- 
donians, he desired first to speak to them, not for 
any request which he had to make, but ujmn mat- 
ter of great importance to themselves. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence ; and stretch- 
ing out his hands'-®, bound as they were, he ex- 
claimed ; " What trophy, ye vilest of all the Mace- 
“ donians, 'what trophy could Antigonus have 
“ wished to raise, like this which you are yourselves 
“ raising by delivering up your general bound ? 
W'as it not base enough to acknowledge yourselves 
beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 
** victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 
not upon .the points of your swords ; but you must 
“ also sei^’^our. general, as a ransom for that bag- 
“ gage ? For my part, though thus led, 1 am not con* 

n For, ^atarch states above that ‘ his hands were 

bound behind him,’ Justin in his account of this mutter adds the 
necessary j^articular, laxaiisque vincuUs prolatam^ sicut catefiatuf 
erat, manum .ost^dit, (xiv. 4. ) ♦ 
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** querecl ; I have beaten the enemy, and am rained 
** by my fcllow-solfliers. But I conjure you by the 
“ god of armies’’, and the aweful deities who pre- 
side over oaths, to kill me here with your own 
“ hands. If my life be taken by another, the deed will* 
“ still be yours. Neither would Aiitigonus complain, 
“ Were you to take the work out of his hands ; for 
“ he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eumcnes dead. 
“ Should you not clnrose to be the immediate instru* 
“ ments, loose but one of my hands, and that sliall 
“ achieve tlic business. If you will not trust me 
“ with a sword, throw me bound as I am to wild 
** beasts. Comply with this last request, and I will 
“ acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, and de- 
“ clarc that you have behaved to your general like 
“ the best and the worthiest of men.” 

The rest of the troops recei\’cd this s])cech with 
sighs and tears, and every expression of sorrow ; 
but the Argyraspidcs cried out, “ l.cad him on, 
“ and attend not to his trifling ; for it is of less im- 
“ portance that an execrable Chersonesian, who has 
“ harassed the Macedonians w’ith infinite wars, should 
“ have cause to lament his fate, than that the best 
“ of Alexander’s and Philip’s soldiers should be de- 
“ prived of the fruit of their labours, and have their 
bread to beg in their old age. And have not oqr 
** wives already passed three* nights with our ene- 
“ mies?” So saying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some evil consequence from 
the crowd (for there was not a single man left in 
his camp) sent out ten of his best elephants, and 
a corps of spearmen who were Medes and, Parthy- 
aeans, to keep them off. He bould not bear to have 
Eumenes brought into his presence, -because of the 
former friendly connexions, which ha^f^ststed be- 
tween them. And when those, who tobk'u^ charge 
of him, asked “ In what manner he would have 
him guarded f” he replied, “ As you would guard 
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an elephant, or a lion.” Nevertheless, he quickly 
felt some impressions of pity, and ordered them 
to take off his heavy chains, and allow him a ser- 
vant, who had been accustomed to wait upon him. 
Jle likewise permitted such of his friends as desired 
it, to pass wliole days with liini, and to bring him 
necessary refreshments. Thus he spent some con- 
siderable time, in deliberating how to dispose of 
him; and , even, occasionally listened to the applica- 
tions and j)romises of Nearchus the Cretan, and of 
his own son Demetrius, who was most zealous to save 
him. But all 'the other officers insisted that he 
should be put to death, and urged Antigonus to 
give directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumcnes asked his keeper 
Onomarchus ; “ Why Antigonus, now that he had 
“ gotten liis enemy into his power, did not cither 
“ immediately despatch, or generously release him ?” 
Onomarchus contemptuously answered, “ That in 
“ the battle, and not in prison, he should have 
“ been ready to meet death.” To which Eumcnes 
replied, “ By heaven I was so. Ask those, w'ho 
“ ventured to engage me, if I was not. I do not 
“ know, that I met with a better man than myself” 
“ Well,” said Onomarchus, “ now that you have 
“ found a better man than yourself, why do not you 
“ })atiently wait his time 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, 
he gave orders that he should have no kind of 
food. By this measure, in two or three days’ time 
he began to draw near his end : and then Anti- 
gouus, being obliged upon some sudden emergency 
to decamp, sent an executioner to dcsjjatch him. 
The body he delivered to his friends, allowing thein 
to burn it honourably, and to collect the ashes into 
a, silver urn, in order to their being sent to his wife 
and children. ' 

Thus died Eumenes ; and Divine Justice dj4 not 
go far for instrumrents of vengeance against the offi» 
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cers®^ and soldiers, who had betrayed him. Antf- 
gonus himself, detesting the Argyraspides as impious 
and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius governor of 
Arachosia", under whose direction he had placed 
them, to take every method of destroying them ; 
so that not one of them might return to Macedon, or 
set his eyes upon the Grecian sea. 


SERTORIUS AND EUIMENES 

COMTARF-D. 


THESE arc tlie most remarkable particulars, 
which history has recorded concerning Eumenes 
and Sertorius. And now to come to the compari- 
son. We observe lirst, that though they were both 
strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had to the end 
of their days the command of many warlike ]iations 
and large and respectable armies. Sertorius indeed 
possesses this advantage, that his lellow-warriors 
ever freely resigned to liiin the command on account 
of his superior merit ; whereas many disputed the 
post of honour with Eiitflencs, and it was his acti(Tns 
only that obtained it for him. The officers of Ser- 
torius were ambitious to have him at ’their head; 
but those w’ho acted under Eumenes never had re- 
course to him, till experience ha<l showed them ihcir 
own incapacity and^ the necessity of employ'ing 
another. 


Antigencfl, coinnianJcr-in-chicf of the.Arg^Taspidcs was by 
order of put into a coffin and burnt alive. Eudaini^, 

Celhanua, and many cithers of Eumenes’ enemies, experienced a 
similar fate. 

“ A province of Partliia, near Bactrlana. (L.) Eumcnea died 
H. C. 315, at tlie age (as Corn. Nepos iuforfns us) of forty-five.^ . 
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The dhe waa a Romatl, aiid eommandfcd the Sjia* 
liiards and Lnsitaniana, "(uphtt fdr many years had 
been subject to Rome 5 the other was a Chersooc- 
sian, and commanded the Maceddnians, tvhd had 
•bdnquerfed the whole world. It should be con a'*- 
dered likewise, that Sertorius the more feasily made 
his way, because lie. was a senator and had pre- 
viously commanded armies ; while Eumertes, with 
the disrei'/Utation of having been only a secrctal'yj 
raised himself to the first military eraploynldfl'tS. 
Neithef had Eumenes only fewer ad\ antages, but 
greater impediments also in the road of honour. 
Numbers opposed him openly, and numbers formed 
private designs against his life } whereas no man 
ever opposed Sertorius in public, and it was not till 
towafd the last, that a few of his own part y entered 
into a private plot to destroy him. The dangers of 
Sertorius were generally over, when he had gained 
a victory ; but those of Kumcncs grew out of his 
very victories, among such as envied his success. 

'iTius their military performances were equal and 
similar, but their dispositions were very different. 
Eumenes loved war, and had a native spirit of con- 
tention ; Sertorius loved peace and tranquillity. 
The former might have lived in the utmost security 
and honour, if he would npt have stood in the way 
ot the great ; but he sather chose to tread for ever 
in the uneasy paths of power, though he had to figlil. 
every step lie took : the latter would gladly have 
withdrawn from the tumult of public affairs, but he 
was forced to continue the war, in order to defend 
himself against his restless persecutors. For Anti- 
gonus would have been deligliicd to employ Eu- 
nicnes, if he \voiild have given up the dispute for 
superiority, and been content with the station next to 
his own ; w’hcreasPoinpey would not grant Sertorius 
his request, to be permitted to live in priv^ite. 
Hence the one voluntarily .engaged in war, for the 
sake of gaining tlie chief command ; the other invo- 
luntarily topk the command, because he could not 
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live in peace. Eumenes therefore, in liis passion for 
the camp, preferred ambition to safety ; Sertorius 
was an able warrior, but he employed his talents 
only for the safety of his person. The one was not 
apprised of his impending fate; the other expected* 
his, every moment. The one had the candid praise 
of confidence in his friends ; tl.m other incurred the 
censure of weakness, for he would have fled'"®, but 
could not. The death of Sertorius reflected no dis- 
honour upon his life ; he suffered that from his fel- 
low-soldiers, which the enemy coujd not have ef- 
fected. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, yet 
after the indignity of chains®^ was still desirous to 
live : so that he could neither escape death, nor 
meet it as he ought to have done ; but by having re- 
course to mean applications and entreaties, put his 
mind in the power of the man who before was only 
master of his body. 

When upon notice of the intention of )hs enemies to destroy 
him after the battle, he deliberfited '.vhether he should give up the 
victory to Antigonus, or retire into Cappadocia. 

*7 This does not appear from Plutarch’s account. He only de- 
sired Antigonus cither to give immediate orders for his execution^ or 
to show his generosity by releasing him. 
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^Is^silaus* birlhy education^ character^ and appearance, Agis dees 
not ac&noivlcdge Leofjehidas as his son, till his last sickness, 
AgesilauSf hy Lysanders interest ^ deprives him of the cro'cen ; and 
acquires great authority in Sparta, llis justice toxmrd his ene~ 
viicsj and his XKcalness toveard his friends. He is appointed to 
earry the xvnr into Persia : sacrifices a hind to Diana : is jealous 
<if Lysander ; and by his behaviour obliges him to request a sepa^ 
rale command. Lysander^s resentment, Agesilaus takes many 
cities in Phrygia : cells his prisoners naked, to expose the ejffemi^ 
nncy of their persons : dfeats Tisaphernes, and gets possession of 
his camp : is appointed commander-in-chief by land and sea : 
marches into Phrygia to atiank Pharnabazus, His love for 
Megabat cs : interview xiAlh Pharnabazus; and friendship for 
his son. He violates (he rules of justice in favour of his friends. 
His virtues. He is recalled to Sparta^ and instantly returns : 
traverses Greece^ Maccdon^ Thessaly ^ &;c. and enters Bceotia. 
Baltic (f Chamnen^ xchcrc he is dangerously wounded. He celc^ 
bMes tike Pythian games at Delphi*: preserves the simplicity of 
his manners; persuades his sister to try her fortune in person at 
the Olympic charinl~race. His mode of conciliating his enemies. 
He drives the Argives out of Corinth, His reception of the 
Theban embassadors. Treaty between the Lacedeemonians and the 
king of Persia. Lysander* s conduct at variance with his honour^ 
able .sentiments, Sphodrias* unsucces^d attack upon the Pireens: 
Through Lysander* s interest^ he is acquitted, Lysander makes 
tear upon Bccotia : falls sick. Congress of Grecian deputies at 
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Lacedecmon, Battle oj' LeuUra, Fortitude of the Spartans on 
receiving the intelligence. Agesilaus gives orders^ that the laws 
shall sleep one day. Fpaminondas enters Laconia ; is obliged to 
retire from Sparta. Sedition and conspiracy vnt doxen by /igesi- , 
laus. The Thebans withdraw from Laconia. Weakness f Sparta. 
Archidamiis* victory over the Arcadians, Epnminondas comes by 
surprise upon Sparta in Agesilaus^ ahsaice^ but is driven off on his 
return. A.^toni^hing valour of a young Spartan. Battle of Man- 
tinea. Agesilaus loses the esteem of the Girelcs and Lacedtcmonians; 
gf'es into Egypt. The Egyptians conceive a disadvantageous opi- 
nion of him. He abandons Tachos^ and goes over to Kcctannbis : 
effects his deliverance from a fortress, in which he was besieged ; and 
gains a great victory for him, which establishes him upon the 
throne. Dies, 


ArCHIDAMUS' the son of Xeuxidanuis, after 
having governed the Lacedajinonians with a very 
respectable character, left behind him two sons ; 
the one named Agis, ■whom lie had by Lampito'* a 
woman of an illustrious family, the other much 
younger named Agesilaus, whom he had by Eupo- 
iia the daughter of Mclisippidas. As the crown was 
by law to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing 
to expect but a private statioD,^d therefore received 
a common Lacedannonian education; wly'ch, though 
ftard in respect of diet and full of laborious exercises, 
was well calculated to teach the youth obedience. 
Hence, Simonides is said to have called that cele- 
brated city ‘ the man-subduing Sparta,’ becauw it 
was the principal tendency of her discipline* to ren- 
der the citizens tractable and submissive to the laws; 
and she trained her youth, as the colt is trained to 
Hhe menage. The law however do6s not reduce to 
the same necessity the young princes, who are edu- 


> Archidamus II. 

* Lampito, or Lampido, wac his sister by the father’s side.-~ 
(Plat. Atcib, i.) ■' ^ 
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rated for tlie throne. In this regard therefore Age- 
sllaus stood alone, flwt before he came to govern, lie 
had learned to obey. Hence it was, that he accom- 
anodated himself with a better grace to his sid:^cts, 
than any other of the kings ; having united to his 
princely talents and inclinations great civility and 
courtesy of manner. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies 
of boys, Lysatidcr had that honourable attachment 
to him, which the Spartans distinguish by the name 
of love. He was charmed with his ingenuous mo- 
desty. For though he had a spirit above his com- 
panions, an ambition to excel which made him un- 
willing to sit down without the prize, and a vigour 
and impetuosity which could not be conquered or 
overborne, yet was he equally remarkable for his 
gentleness where it was necessary to obey. At the 
same time it appeared, that his obedience was not 
owing to fear but to a principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace 
more than exertion. 

He was lame of one leg : but that defect, durirtg^ 
his youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
rest of his person ; and the easy and checrfiil manner 
in which he bore it, and his being the first to raffj^ 
liimself upon it, always mdde it the less regarded. 
Nay, it rendered his spirit of enterprise the more re- 
markable ; tor he never pleaded his weakness as an 
excuse for declining any undertaking, however labo- 
rious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would 
notTsufFcr any to be formed while he lived, and at 
his death he utterly fbi’badc it. AVe are only told, 
that he was a little man, and that he had an aspeet 
far from connnaiiding. But a perpetual vivadty 
and cheerfidness, attcndetl with a talent for raillery^ 
which was expressed without any severity tatlibr 
voice or look, made him more %rceable even inji|K 
than the young and the handsome. And 
phrastifl) says, the Ephori fined Archidaawtf»|pl^i|<l ' 
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ing married a little. woman. “ She will bring us,” 
said they, “ a race of pygmies, instead of kings.” 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades upon quit- 
ting Sicily came an exile to Lacedaemon. And he. 
had not been there long, before he was suspected 
of a criminal commerce with Timtea, Agis’ wife. 
Agis indeed refused to own ihd child which she sub- 
sequently bore, and contended it was the son of Al- 
cibiadcs. The queen herself, as Duris informs us, 
was not displeased at the supposition, but used to 
whisper to her women, the child should be called 
Alcibiades, not I.cotychidas. He adds, that Alci- 
biades himself scrupled not to say, “ He did not 
“ approach Timaca to gratify his appetite, but from 
“ an ambition to give kings to Sparta.” He was 
obliged however to fly from Sparta, le«t Agis should 
revenge the injury. And that prince, looking upon 
Lcolychidas with an eye of suspicion, did not 
notice him as a son. Yet in his last sickness Lco- 
tychidas prevailed upon him, by tears and entrea- 
ties, to acknowledge him as such before many wit- 
ll^SOS, 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was 
no sooner dead than Lysander, who had vanquished 
the Athenians at sea and possessed great power and 
interest in Sparta, advanced Agesilaus to the throne; 
alleging that Leotychidas \vas*a bastard, and conse- 
quently had no right to it. The generdlity indeed 
of the citizens knowing the A’irtucs of Agesilaus, and 
that he had been educated with themselves, in all the 
severity of Sjrarlan discipline, concurred with plea- 
sure in the project. 

There was then at Sparta a soothsayer named 
Diopithes, well versed in ancient prophecies, and 
supposed to bean able intcrprctcc of every thing 
relative to the gods. This j)erson represented it 
as contrary to the divine will, that a lame man should 
i^upy the throne of Sparta; and on tiic day, upon 
HpJhHtbe point was ^Q bp decided, he publicklw 
Qiaple ; ' 
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Illustrious, Sparta, as tlioii art, beware, 

Lest a lame government thy strengtli impair 3 ; 

Wor's unforeseen sliull be tliy certain doom. 

And war’s strong tide shall whelm thee in the tomb. 

Upon tliis Lysandcr observed, that if the Spai- . 
tans were solicitous to act literally according to the 
oracle, they ought to beware of Leotychidas : as 
heaven did not deem it a matter of iinjiortance, whe- 
ther or not the king happened to have a lame foot ; 
the thing to be guarded against being the admission 
of any one, who was not a g(>nuine descendent of 
Hercules, tor that would make the government it- 
self lame. Agesilaus added, that Neptune had 
borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agis out ol‘ his bed by an cartlujuake^, 
upward of ten months after which Leotychidas was 
born, though Agis did not cohabit w'ith Tiinaea dur- 
ing the whole of that period. 

IJy these means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and 
at the same time was ]mt into possession of Agis’ 
private fortune, Leot}chidas being rejected on ac- 
count of his illegitimacy. Observing however that 
his relations by the mother’s side, though men of 
merit, were entirely indigent, he distributed among 
them a moiety of the estate : thus procuring to 
himself by the inheritance, respect and honour, in- 
stead of envy and aversion. 

By obedience to the laws of his country, as Xeno- 
phon informs us, Agesilaus gained so much power, 
that his will was never disputed. The case was as 
follows : The principal authority was at that time in 
th(f hands of the Ephori and the senate. The former 
were annual magistrates; and the members of the 
latter held their office for life. They w’cre both, as 
wc have observed in the Life of Lycurgus, appointed 
as a barrier against the power of the kings. The 
kings therefore had an old and hereditary antipa* 

• 

For the whole of this introduction, see the Life of Lysander^ 
Vol. 111. p. 21G, not. (11.), and also Fab. in Justin vi, 2. 

Xenoph. Ikllen. iii. 
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tliy to them, and fhere^vas a perpetual^' attccession 
of disputes. But Agesilaus took a different course. 

• He gave up all thoughts of opposition and conten- 
...tlon, and upon every occasion paid his court to. 

; taking care, in all his enterprises, to set out 
iliider their auspices. If he was summoned by them, 
Ite moved faster than usual : ‘If he was upon hi» 
throne administering justice, he rose up when they 
approached; If any one of them was admitted a 
member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an 
ox* as tokens of honour. Thus, while he seemed 
to be adding to the dignity and importance of their ■ 
body, he was privately increasing his own strength^ 
and the authority of the crown through their at- 
tachment. 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, 
he behaved better as an enemy than as a friend. If 
he was severe to his enemies, he was not unjustly 
so ; his friends he countenanced even in their un- 
just pursuits. If his enemies performed any thing 
extraordinary, he was ashamed not to take honour- 
able notice of it ; his friends he could not correct, 
even when they did amiss. On the contrary, it was 
his pleasure to support them, and to go the same 
lengths they did ; for he thought no service disho- 
nourable, which he did in the way of friendship. 
Nay, wjjcn his adversaries fell into any misfortune, 
he was t^e first to sympathise with them,' and ready 
to give them his assistance if they desired it. 

^ese means, he gained the hearts of all his people.' 

■ The Ephori observed this, and in their fear of his 
Increasing power imposed a fine upon him ; alleging 
4s the reason, that whereas the citizens ought to be' 
|!l|>jG|onmion, he appropriated them to himself. As 
upon posies say, that if .war and discord, 
the universe, the heavenly bodies 
4 phIp ^op course^ and all generation and mo- 
tion wdula by perfect harmony be made to cease ; 

j ^blnns, of'^isf^istnicy and patriotism. 
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so the gtirtll btwgtvlr infused a .spirit of ambitioni 
and contehtioil inj^' the Spartan constitution, as an 
incentive to virtqe, and wisJied always to see some 
difference and dispute among the good and the vir- 
tuous. He tJiought that general complaisance, which 
leads men to yield to the .first proposal, without ex? 
ploriiig eacli other’s intentions and without debating 
on the consequences, was an inert principle unde- 
serving of the uaine of harmony*’. Some imagine, 
that Homer saw' this ; and tliat he would not have 
made Againemn’on rejoicc% when Ulysses and Achil- 
les contended in such opprobrious terms, if he had 
not expected that some considerable benefit would 
arise to the public li om this particular (juarrcl among 
the gre.at. This point, liowever, cannot be admit- 
ted without qualification ; lor violent dissensions are 
pernicious to a state, and productive of extreme 
danger. 

Agesilaus had not been long seated upon the 
throne, belbre accounts w'cre brought from Asia, 
that the king of Persia was preparing an immense 
fleet to dispossess the Lacedannonians of their domi- 
nion of the sea. I^ysander w'as vcj v solicitous to be 
again sent into Asia, that he might support his 
friends, whom he had left governors and masters of 
tl'£ cities ; and of whom many, having abused their 
authority to the purposes of violence and injustice, 
had been banished or put to death by the ' people. 
He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with 
his forces, and fix the seat of war at the farthest dis- 
tance from Greece, before the Persian could have 
• 

^ Upon the same principle, we need not be much alarmed at 
nurty-aisputes in our own nation. They wiJl not expire, but 
liberty. And such ferments are often necessary to throw 
humours. (L.) One Of the ancients has indeed pronoj^nced.'^j^ 
* the motlier of all things and this might perhaps meetious^ 
terpreted of the old moral pedigree, ••War begeU 
peace, peace plenty,’ ji:c. &c. &c. ^Horace likewise, as wdl 
(Metaiu, i. 4-33.) speaks of Rerum cancordia discors* (Epist* xii. 
19.) 
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finished his preparations. At the saraeiime, he in- 
structed his friends in Asia to send deputies to Lacc- 
dtemon, to desire that Agesilaus might be appointed 
to that command. • . 

Agesilaus received their proposals in a full assem- 
bly of the people, and agreed to undertake the war, 
on condition that they would give him thirty Spar- 
tans for his officers and counsellors, a select corps of 
two thousand newly-enfranchised Helots, and six 
thousand of the allies. All this was readily decreed, 
througli Lysander’s influence, ajid Agesilaus was de- 
spatched with the thirty Spartans. Lysander w'as 
quickly at the head of the council, not only on ac- 
count of his reputation and power, but through the 
friendship of Agesilaus, who regarded the having 
procured him this command as a greater favour than 
the having raised him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Gcraistus, he 
went with his friends to Aulis ; and, ])assing the night 
tlierc, dreamed that a person addressed him in this 
manner : “ King of Sparta, you arc sensible that, 
“ since Agamemnon, none has been appointed cap- 
“ tain-general of all Greece except yourself: as 
“ therefore you command the same people, and go 
“ against the same enemies with him, and likewise 
“ take your departure fi’om the same place, y*ii 
“ ought to propitiate the goddess w'ith the sacrifice 
“ which he offered before he sailed.” 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, whom her father offered in obedience to the 
soothsayers. This circumstance, however, did not 
give him any pain. In the morning he related’the 
vision to his friends, and told them he would honpur 
the goddess with what a superior being might rea- 
€onab]y be supposed to take pleasure in, and not 
imitate the savage ignorance of his predecessor". In 
consequence of which he crowned a hind with flowers, 
and delivered her to his own soothsayer, with orders 


* for a fine discoMion of thin subject, sec Ilor. Sat. II. iii,* 
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that he should perforin the ceremony, and not the 
person appointed to that office ‘by the Biootians. 
The first magistrates’ of* Hocotia, incensed at^this in- 
novation, sent their officers to insist, that Agesilaus 
should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and customs 
of the country ; and tlie officers not only gave him 
such notice, l)ut threw the thighs of the victim from 
tlie altar. With this treatment Agesilaus was highly 
offended, and departed in extreme wrath with the 
Thebans. Neither could he conceive any hopes of 
success after such an omen ; on the contrary, he con- 
cluded his operations would be incomplete, and his 
expedition fail of attaining l\is object. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest 
of Lysander appeared in a most obnoxious light. 
The gates of that minister were continually crowded, 
and to him all a[)plications wore made ; as if Agesi- 
laus had only the name and badge! of command in 
order to save the forms of law, and Lysander had in 
fact the power, and all business were to pass through 
his hands. None of the generals indeed, who had 
been sent to Asia, ever possessed greater sway or 
were more dreaded than he ; none e\’er served their 
friends more effectually, or so mucli humbled their 
enemies. These were things fresh in every one’s 
memory ; and when they compared also the plain, 
nfild, popular behavio^uf of Agesilaus \Yith the stern, 
rough, authoritative manner of Lysander, they en- 
tirely submitted to the latter, and attended singly to 
his orders. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resent- 
ment, because this attention to Lysander made them 
appear father as his ministers, than as the eounsel- 
lors of the king. Afterward, Agesilaus himself was 
piqued at it. For though he had no envy in his na- 
ture, or any jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet 
was he ambitious of glory, and firm in asscrting.hta 
claim to it. Besides, he apprehended that if any 
signal action wefe performed, it would be exclusively. 
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Lysander» on account of thfe superior 
light in which he had' been considered. ■ 

The ittietbod, which he took to obviate it, was 
this : He first opposed the counsels of Lysander, and 
pursued measures totally different from those, for 
W'hich he interested himself most. Another step was, 
to reject the petitions of all, ^who seemed to apply 
to him in reliance upon that minister’s influence. In 
matters likewise, judicially brought before him, those 
against whom Lysander exerted himself were sure 
to gain their cause ; and they, in w'jiose favour he 
appeared, could scarcely escape without a fine. As 
these things happened not casually, but constantly^ 
and with obvious marks of design, Lysander disco- 
vered the cause, and did not conceal it from his 
, friends. He told them, it w.as upon his account that 
they were disgraced, and desired them to pay their 
court to the kin^f, and to those wlio possessed more 
interest with him than himself. These proceedings 
seemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the 
king : Agesilaus therefore, to mortify him still more, 
appointed him his carver j and said, we arc toldy 
before a large company, “ Now let them go, and 
“ pay their court to my carver.” 

Lysander, unable to bear tliis last instance of con- 
tempt, observed to him, “ Truly, Agesilaus, you 
“ know very w'cll how to fcssei^ your friends:” Up(?h 
which Agesilaus replied, “ I know very well, who 
“ seek to be greater than myselfl” “ This is rather 
“ perhaps,” said Lysander, “ an assertion of yours, 
“ than an action of mine. Put me however in some 
“ post, where I may be least obnoxious and inost 
“ useful to you.” * ' 

Ujxm this, Agesilaus appointed him his liei'itetianf! 
in, the Hellespont ; where he persuaded Sjiithridales, 
a Persian in the province of Pharnabaziis, to come 
over to the Greeks with a considerable treasure and 
two hnndred hoisse. Yet he retained his resentment, 
and Bouriihis^ tBe remembrance of fhc afliont which 
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he had received, meditated how he migp^^eprlv^ 
the two families of the privilege ♦of ^Ving kings Wf' 
Sparta®, and throw open to afl the citizenaithe wia^ 
to that high station. And it appears, that he wduld 
ihave raised considerable commotions in pursuit of 
his revenge, had he not been killed in his expedition 
into Bocotia. Thus ambitious spirits, when they ad- 
vance beyond certain bounds, do much more barm 
than good to the community. For if Lysander waS 
to blame, as in fact he was, for indulging an unsea- 
sonable avidity of honour, Agesilaus might have 
discovered less exceptionable inodes of correcting 
the faults of a man of his charactei- and spirit. But 
under the influence of the same passion, the one 
knew not how to pay proper respect to his general, 
nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his 
friend. 

At first Tisapherncs was afraid of Agesilaus, and 
undertook by treaty, that the king would leave the 
Grecian cities to be governed by their own laws : 
but subsequently, thinking his strength sufficiently 
increased, he declared war. This was an event most 
agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped gi'eat things 
from this expedition ‘"j and he considered it as a 
circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon should have been able to 
cilnduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asia 
to the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his 
forces thought proper to engage him j it' he at the 
head of the Laccdajraonians, who Avere masters both 
at sea and land, could not distinguish himself before 
the Greeks by some memorable stroke. 

' -To revenge therefore the perjury ot‘ Tisaphernes 
by ail artifice, which justice recommended, he pre- 
tended immediately to inarch into Caria ; and when 

v The Eurytionidac, and the Agidfic, 

He told the Pefsian embassadors, * He was much obliged to 
their master for the step which he had taken, since by the violation 
of his oath he had made the gods enemies to Persia arid friends to 
Greece*’ 
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4he barbarian had drawn his forces to that quarter, 
he turned short and entered Phrygia. There he 
took many cities, and riiade himself master of ini> 
mensc treasures : by which he showed his fi'iends, 
that to violate a treaty is to despise the gods ; wliile. 
to deceive an enemy is not only just but glorious, 
and the way to add profit to pleasure. As he was 
inferior however in cavalry, and the liver of the vie* 
tim appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, 
to raise that species of troops in which he was defi- 
cient. His method was, to insist that every person 
of substance, if he did not choose to serve in person, 
should provide a horse and a man. Many accepted 
the alternative ; and instead of a parcel of indifierent 
combatants, such as the rich would have been, he 
soon levied a numerous and respectable cavalry 
For those who did not choose to serve at all, or not 
to serve as horse, hired others that wanted neither 
courage nor inclination. In this he professedly imi- 
tated Agamemnon, who for a good mare excused a 
dastardly rich man the service *•*. 

One day he ordered his commissaries to sell the 
prisoners, but to strip them first. Their clothes 
found many purchasers; but as to the prisoners 
themselves, their skins being soft and white on ac- 
count of their having lived so much within doors, 
the spectators only laughed at them, thinking they 
would be of no service as slaves. Upon which Age- 

tlie present corrupt reading, should be altered 
from a passage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369-) to xuk 
irAtfo-iAtv. The passage is this: xat Uiroi km ccvjjrif 

MU AEIAHN KAI nAOTSIQN. 

Then Meneluus his Podargus brings, 

Aid the famed courser oi*the king of kings; 

Whom rich Echepolus, more rich thin brave. 

To ’scape the wars to Agamemnon gave, 

(.t^the her.naiw) at home to end his days, 

Base wcafth preferring if eternal praise. ( 11. xxiii. 295. ) 

Thus Scipib, when went over to Africa, brdered the Sicilians 
eitbnr to attend huq^ or to supply him with horses or men. 
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silaus, who stood by aJt ibie said to his 

troops, “ These are the persons you light with ;* ** 
then, pointing to the rich spoils, “ And those are 
“ the things you fight for.” 

When the season again called him into the field, 
he announced that Lydia was his object. In this he 
did not deceive Tisaphernes : that general deceived 
himself. For giving no heed to the declarations of 
Agesilaus,’ because he had previously been duped by 
him, he concluded that he would now enter Caria, 
a country not convenient for cavalry, in which he 
was much the weakest. Agesilaus, as he had pro- 
posed, went and sat down on the plain of Sardis, 
and Tisaphernes was forced to march thither with 
succours in the utmost haste. The Persian, as he 
advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number of the 
Greeks, who were scattered up and down for plun- 
der. Agesilaus however considered that the enemy’s 
infiintry could not yet be come up, whereas he him- 
self had all his forces about him, and he therefore 
. resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to 
this resolution, he mixed his light-armed foot with 
the horse, and ordered them to advance swiftly to 
the charge, while he w'as bringing up the heavy- 
armed troops which could not be far behind. The 
bajjbarians were soon put to flight : the Greeks pur- 
sued them, took theif camp, and killed immense 
pumbers. 

In consequence of this success, thejr were able to 
pillage the king’s country in full security ; and they 
had fikewise the satisfaction to see Tisaphernes, a 
mahof abandoned character and one of the bitterest 
.enemies to their name and nation, properly punished, 
/^'or the king immediately sent T-ithraustes against 
him, who cut off, his head. At the same time he 
desired Agesilaus to grant him peace, promising, him 
large sums on condition that he evacuated his do- 

* 

*3 He promised also to restore the Greek ^tles in Asia to their 
liberty, on condition that they paid the established tribute : and he 

VOL, IV. G 



iBiiiions. Agf8l|auiii^^d„.** His country was tin! 
“ sole arbitress of peace. For his own part, he ra- 
“ ther chose to enrich his soldiers than himself: and 
“ the great honour among the Greeks was to carry 
“ home spoils, and not presents, from their enemies.”* 
Neverthele'.r, to gratify Tithraustes for having de- 
stroyed Tisaphernes, the common enemy of the 
Greeks, he decamped and retired into Plirygia, re- 
ceiving thirty talents from that viceroy to .defray the 
charges of his march. 

Upon the road he received the Scytale from the 
mag'itrates of Lacedaemon, wliich invested liim with 
the command of the navy as well as of the army, an 
honour never granted in that city to any one but 
himself. He was indeed, as Theopompus somewhere 
observes, confessedly the first and most illustrious 
man of his time; yet he placed his dignity rather in 
his virtue, than in his power. There was this flaw, 
however, in his character; upon being entrusted 
with the conduct of the navy, he committed the care 
of it to Pisander, although there were other officers 
of greater age and abilities at Land. Pisander was 
his wife’s brother ; and, in compliment to her, he 
respected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pharnabazusj where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raised considerable subsiflies. ^ Thence he proceedfcd 
to Paphlagonia, and drew over to his interest Cotys 
the king of that country, who had been for some 
time desirous of such a connexion, on account of the 
virtue and honour which marked his character. 
♦Spithridates, the first person of consequcjice .who 
came over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesir 
laus in all his expeditions, and participated in all his 
dangers. . This Spithridates had a son Megabates, a 

bopcu (be said) Aatthis condescension would induce Agcsilausto 
^accept the toeacei, ittd to retnrn home ; the rather, because Tisa- 
tshemes, irfM>iraagait^,«f the first aggression, had been punished 
as be deserved. (Xenopb.HeHen.iii.) 

"See the Life of Lysander, Vol. III. p. 212. 
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iiandsome youth, for whom the Spartan prince en- 
tertained a particular regard, and a beautiful daughter 
in the flower of Her age, whom he persuaded to 
marry Cotys. Cotys gave Agesilaus a thousand horse, 
and two thousand men draughted from his light- 
armed troops, and with these he returned into 
Phrvgia. 

In that province he committed dreadful ravages i 
but Pharuahazus, instead of waiting to oppose him, 
or confiding in his own garrisons, carried off’ with 
him i;is most valuable jiroperty, and moved from 
place to ])lace to avoid a battle. Spithridates how- 
ever watc'hed him so narrowly, lliat witli the assist- 
ance of Herippidas the Spartan, he at last made 
himself master of his camp and all his treasures. 
Herippidas niiiiutcly examined what part of the bag- 
gage was secreted, and compelied the barbarians to 
restore it ; he looked, indeed, with a keen and scru- 
tinising eye into every thing. 'J'his provoked Spith- 
ridates to such a degree, that he immediately marched 
off with the Paphlugoniaus to Sardis. 

No occurrence, during the whole war, touched 
Agesilaus more nearly than this. Beside the pain of 
reflecting that he had lost Spithridalcs, and with him 
a considerable body of men, he was ashamed of a 
of avarice and illibcjality, from which he had 
ever studied to preserve both himself and his coun- 
try. These were causes of uneasiness, which might 
be publicly acknowledged : but he had a more sen- 
sible one, in his devoted attachment to the son of 
Spithridates ; though, while he Avas with him, he had 
made a point of combating tliat attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, 
and Agesilaus declined that mark of his affection, 
The youth, afteV this, w'as more distant in his ad- 
dresses. Agesilaus was then sorry for the i:epuls^ 
which he had given him, and affected to wbnder 

*5 Herippidas was at the hefid of the new councS ofThitty, sent 
;o Agesilaus in the second year of the war. 

a 2 
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why he kept at such a distance. His fi-iends told 
him, he must blamd himself for having rejected his 
<fi>rmer application ; “ He would" still/* they added, 

be glad to pay his most obliging respects to you ; 
■** but take care, you do not reject them again/* ' 
Agesilaus was silent fqr some time ; and after having 
duly reflected upon the business, replied, “ Do not 
f* mention it to him : for this second victory over 
“ myself gives me more pleasure, than I should have 
“ in turning the whole of what I see to gold.*’ This 
resolution of his held, as long as Megabates was with 
him ; but he was so much afflicted at his departure, 
that it is hard to say how he would have behaved, if 
he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with 
him ; and Apollophanes of Cyzicum, at whose house 
they had both been entertained, effected an inter- 
view. Agesilaus came first to the place appointed 
with his friends, and sat down upon the long grass 
in the shade to wait for Pharnabazus. When the 
Persian grandee came, his servants sj)rcad soft skins 
and beautiful pieces of tapestry for him ; but upon 
seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was ashamed to make 
usi; of them, and placed himself carelessly on the 
grass in the same manner, though his robes were 
delicate and of the finest qplours. ^ 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the 
conference ; and he had indeed just cause of com- 
plaint against the Lacedaemonians, after the services 
which he had rendered them in the Athenian war, 
and their late ravages in his country. Agesilaus ^aVr 
the Spartans were at a loss for a reply, aijd k^t 
their eyes fixed upon the ground ; for they kn,ew, 
that Pharnabazus was the injured party. , Tlie Spar- 
taii general however found an answer, which was as ' 
follo%;S- “ While we were friends to the king of 
** Persia, we tre8|i^ hifn and his in a friendly man- 
ner ; now we enemies, you caij expect nothing 
4 from us but hostiffjties. So long therefore as you, 

** ifkaniabazus, choose tb be a vassal to the king, we 
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wound him through your side§. Become a fHead 
“ and ally to the Greeks, and shake off that vas^ 
“ salage ; and from that moment you have a right 
. “ to consider these battalions, these arras, these ships 
—in short, all that we are or have, as guardians of 
“ your possessions and your liberty ; ■without which, 
“ nothing is great or desirable among men 

Phamabazus then explained himself in these terms: 
■“ If the king sends another lieutenant in my room, I 
“ will come over to you ; but so long as he continues 
“ me in the government, 1 will to the best of my 
** power repel force with force, and make reprisals 
for him upon you.” Charmed with this reply Agesi- 
laus took his hand, and rising up with him said, 
“ Heaven grant that, with such sentiments as these, 
“ you may be our friend and not our enemy 

As Phamabazus and his party were going away, 
his son who was behind ran up to Agesilaus, and said 
with a smile, “ Sir, 1 enter vdth you into the rights 
** of hospitality giving him at the same time a ja- 
velin, which he held in his hand. Agesilaus re- 
ceived it ; and delighted with his looks and kind re- 
gards, looked about f()r something handsome to be- - 
stow upon a youth of his princely appearance in 
return. His secretary Adaeus happening to have a 
hwse with magnificent furniture just by, he ordered 
it to be taken off, abd given to the young man. 
Neither did he afterward forget him. In process of 
time this Persian was driven from home by his bro- 
thers, and forced to seek refuge in Peloponnesus. 
Agesilaus then took him into his protection, and 
served him upon all occasions; Among other things 
-he had a favourite in the wrestling-ring at Athens, 
who wished to be introduced at tlie Olympic games j 
but, as he had exceeded the proper age, they did not 

He added, ‘ Should we however continiie.at war, I will for Ae , 
hiture avoid your terijtorics as much as possitile, and .i^her, forage.- 
•and raise contributions in any other province.' (Xen. Helfen. iv.^ 
u Tails c/fm sis, utinam noster esses !* 
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clioose to admit him ; Upon which the Persian 
applied to Agesilaus ; and he, anxious in this as well 
as other things to oblige him, procured the young 
man (though not without considerable difficulty) 
the admission which he desired. 

Agesilaus indeed, in other respects, was strictly 
and inflexibly just ; but, where a man’s friends were 
concerned, bethought rigid regard to just ice a mere 
pretciiCC. There is still extant a short lefter of his 
to Hydrieus the Carian, which is a proof of what 
we have said : “ If Nicias is innocent, of course ac- 
“ quit him ; If he is not innocent, upon my account 
** acquit him ; at all events, be sure to acquit him*®.’- 
Such was the general character of Agesilaus, as 
a friend. There w'ere times indeed, when his at- 
tachments gave way to the exigencies of state. Be- 
ing once obliged to decamp in a hurry, he was 
leaving a fd\onritc sicl< bcdiind l*im. The Ikvourite 
called after him, and eainestiy entreated him to 
come back ; upon which he turned and said, 
How little consistent are pity *“ and prudence 1” 
This particular we have from Hieronymus the phi- 
losopher, 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of 
the army, and was become the general subject of 
discourse in the Upper Provinces. His Avisdom, hk 
disinterestedness, and his moderation, Avere the 
themes upon which they dAvelt with pleasure. When- 
ever he made aa excursion, he lodged in the tem- 
ples most renowned for sanctity ; and, Avhereas upon 
many occasions we do not choose that men should 
see what we are about, -he Avas desirous to havctlio 
gods themselves inspectors and Avitnesses of his con- 
duct. Among 80 many thousands of soldiers there 
■was scarcely one, who had a worse pr a harder bed 

la these exhlbidons-they sotoetimes admitted boys, n lie at'te|' 
a pertain age were exdv&d from tlic lists. 

^f 'liipossis, recti i si non, quocunqtie motfo -*-(Tlor. I. i. Cfi.)* 
Some ilSS.' read * lovcj' and they arc followed by Ainyot.* 

6 
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than he. And he was so completely fortified against 
heat and cold, that no one was equally prepared for 
wliatever seasons the climate might produce. 

. The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable 
spectacle, than that of the Persian governors and 
generals, who had been insufTerably elated with 
power and had rolled- in riches and luxury, humbly 
submitting and paying their court to a man in a 
coarse cloak, and upon one brief laconic word con- 
forming to his sentiments, or rather transforming 
themselves into another shape. Many thought Ti- 
motheus’ line applicable upon lliis occasion : 

Mars is tlic god ; and Greece reveres not gold. 

The whole of Asia was now in a stale of agitation, 
and ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesiiaus 
had brought the cities under excellent regulations, 
and settled their police without putting to death or 
banishing a single subject. After whicli he resolved 
to change the scat of war, and lo remove it from the 
Grecian sea to the heart of Persia ; that the king 
might have to fight for Ecbataua and Susa, instead 
of sitting in tliem at his ease to bribe the orators, 
and hire the states of Greece to desti’oy each other. 
But amidst these schemes of his, Epicydidas the 
SpArtan came to acquaint him, that Sparta , was in- 
volved in a Grecian win*, and that the Ephori had 
.sent him orders to return and defend his own country. 

Unhappy (Jrceks! barbariaos to each other} 

For. what better name c.'in we bestow upon that 
envy, which inciied them to conspire and combine 
for'thcir mutual destruction, ul a time when Fortune 
had taken them .u))ou her wings, and was carr3'ing 
them against the 'barbarians ; and yet they brought 
home to themselves the war, which had been re- 
inoved into a foreign country®'. I cannot indeed 

*' That rorruption, which induced the states of Greece to take 
Persian gold, undoubtedly deserves censure, Yet we cannot help 
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agree vdth Demaratlis of Corinth, v^hen he asserts, 
tha| those Greeks fell short of a considerable plea- 
sure, who did not live to see Alexander seated on 
the throne of Darius. But 1 think the Greeks had 
just cause for tears, when they considered that they' 
left that to be achieved by Alexander and the Ma- 
cedonians, which might have bqen effected by them- 
selves under the generals whom they lost in the fields 
ofLeuctra, Coronea, Arcadia, and Corinth, 

Of all the actions of Agesilaus, however, there is 
none which displayed a stricter sense of propriety, 
or a stronger proof of his obedience to the laws and 
justice to the public, than his immediate return to 
Sparta. Annibal, tWugh his affairs were in a despe- 
rate condition, and he was almost beaten out of 
Italy, very reluctantly obeyed the summons of his 
countrymen to go and defend them in a war at home. 
And Alexander, upon receiving intelligence that 
Agis had had an engagement with Antipatcr, jest- 
ingly said ; “ It seems, my friends, that while wc 
were conquering Darius here, there was a battle 
“ of mice in Arcadia.” How happy then was Sparta 
in the respect, which Agesilaus paid her, and in his 
reverence for the laws ! No sooner was the Scytale 
brought to him, though in the midst of his power 
and good fortune, thai^ he resigned and aban- 
doned his. flourishing prospects^ sailed home, and left 
his great work unfinished. And such was the re- 
gret of his fnends and his allies for the loss of him, 
as to supply a striking confutation of the saying of 
Demostratus the Pheeacian ; “ That the Lacedaemo- 
“ nians excelled in public, and the Athenians, in pri- 
<‘'vate characters.” Por, though he had eminent 


remarking, that the divisions and jealousies which reigned in Greece 
were the' support of it's liberti^, and that Persia was not con- 
quered, till nothing but the shadow of these liberties remained* 
Were there indeed ft ijumber of little independent states, whidi . 
piade justice the constant rule of their conduct^to each other, and 
W^idli would be alwavs ready to unite upon any al^rm from a formi- 
they might preserve their libertiq^, inviolate for ever. 
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merit as a king and a general, he was a still more 
agreeable companion and desiredble friend. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an 
archer, he said, ‘‘ He was driven out of Asia by 
' “ ten thousand of the king’s archers **.” For the 
orators of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed 
with so many piece? of money, had excited their 
countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched 
through Thrace without asking leave of any of the 
barbarians. He only desired to know of each people, 
“ Whether they wished him to pass as a friend, or as 
“ an enemy ?” Upon which they all received him 
with tokens of friendship, and showed him every 
civility on his way, with the exception of the Tral- 
lians of whom Xerxes is said to have bought a 

{ )assage ; and they demanded of him a hundred ta- 
ents of silver, and as many women. He ironically 
asked the messenger, “ Why did they not then come 
“ to receive them ?” And then marching forward, 
and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people likewise to put the 
same question to the king of Maccdon, who an- 
swered, “ I will consider of it.” “ Let him consider,” 
said he j “ in the mean tinie we march.” The king, 
surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the en^ 
mies of Sparta, and he therefiire ravaged their terri- 
tories. To the city of Larissa indeed he offered his 

’ • * . ■ -A 

“ Tithraustes sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
talents, which he distributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth ; but, 
according to Xcn<^hon (Helen, iii.) Athens had no share in the 
distribution. 

*•* Reside the Trafiians in Lydia, there was a people of that name 
in Illyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedon. So at 
least, according to Dacier, Theopotnpus (ap. Steph.) testifies. One 
of theM^S., instead of gives u8Tf«*«Af«. in 'one of 

oue author’s Moral Treatises, they are called , Possibly, 

tliey might be the Triballi. » 
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friciidsliip, by his enjbassadors Xenocles and Scytlia; 
blit people Seized them, and thren- them into 
prison. Tliis affront, his troops so deeply resented, 
that they would have had him go and Jay siege to 
the place. Agesilaus, however, was of a difierent 
opinion. lie said, “ He would not Jo-;e one of IiLs 
** embassadors lor the conquest* of’ all Thessaly 
and he, subsequently, found means to recover them 
by treaty. Neither are we to wonder dial Agesilaus 
took tliis step, sinea upon receiving intelligence of 
a great battle fought near Corinili, in which many 
brave men had been suddenly cut off, lint that the 
Ipss of the Spartans was inconsidci aln'e in conqiari- 
son of that of the enemy, he was not in the least 
elevated. On the contrary, he said with a deep 
sigh, “ Unhappy Greece ! why hast thou destroyed 
“ so many brave men wifli thine own hand.-i ; who, 
“ had they lived, might liavc conquered all the bar- 

bariany in the world !” 

As the Pharsali.ans however attacked and harassed 
him in his march, he engaged them with five hun- 
dred horse, and put them to flight. With this suc- 
cess he was somucli delighted, that he erected atro- 
phy under mount Xarthaciiim ; and he valued him- 
self the more upon it, because with so small a niim- 
ber of his own training he had beaten people, who* 
reckoned theirs the best cavalry in Greece. Here 
Diphridas one of the Ephori met him, and gave him 
orders to enter Eoeotia immediately : and though his 
intention was to have done so after having strength- 
ened his army Svith some reinforcements, he thought 
it not right to disobey the magistrates. He there?* 
fore said to those about him, “ Now comes the day,. . 

for which we have been called out of Asia.” At 
the same time, he sent for tw'O cohorts from the 
army near Corinth. And the Lacedaemonians did 
him the honour to cause proclamation to be made at 
borne, that such of the youth as were inclined to go 
‘and;.illssist the king,„ might give in their names. Ail 
tb^yc^g men in Spa^ presented, tiiemselves for 
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tliat service ; but the magistrates selected only fifty 
of the ablest, and sent them off. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Thermo*' 
pylffi and traversed Phocis, which was in friend'^hip 
witli the Spartans, entered Boeotia and encamped 
Upon the plains of Cliffironea. He had scarcely en- 
trenched himself, when there happened an eclipso 
of the sun "'. At the same time he received an ac- 
count, that Pisander had been defeated at sea, and 
killed by Pharnabazus and Conon. This intelligence 
afflicted him, as well for his own loss, as for that of 
tlic public. Yet lest his army, which was going to 
give battle, should be discouraged at the news, he 
ordered his messengers to report that Pisander was 
victorious-'^. Nay, he appeared in public with a 
chaplet of flowers, returned soJemn thanks for the 
pretended success, and sent jjortions of the sacrifice 
to his friends. 

When he came up to Coronea % and was in view 
of the enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing 
he gave to the Orchomeuians, and took the right 
liimsclf. The Tlicbans also, forming in order of 
battle, placed themselves on the right, and the Ar- 
gives on the left. Xenophon afiirms, that this was 
the most furious action in his time ; and he certainly 
vfas able to judge, for he fought in it by the side of 
Agesilaus, with wlioin he had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent, nor lasting : 
The Thebans quickly routed the Orchomeuians, and 
Agesilaus tlic Argives. But, wlicn both parties were 
informed that their left wings were broken and fly- 
ii)g, tlicy both hastened to their relief. At that in- 

, This eclipse took place on tke twenty-ninth of August, 01. 
xevi. a. B. C. 

That the fleet feays Xenophon, Hellcn. iv.) was victoiiouB, but 
that Pisander fmcl f.illen iii tlie engagement.* 

In the printed test it is ‘ Coronea,’ nor have we any various 
rending. But undoubtedly Chaeronea, upon the Cephisus, was 
the place where the battle was fought ; and we must not confound ' 
it wWi the battle 9 f Coronea in Thessaly, fcught fiftyrtliree years 
before, ji.'C. 447. ■ 
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stant Agesilaus without any risk might have secured 
to himself the victory, if he would have suffered the 
'Thebans to pass, and had then charged them in the 
Jear®^ But borne along by his fury, and an ambi> 
tion to display his valour, he attacked them in fi’ont, 
in the confidence of beating them upon even terms. 
They received him however with equal briskness, 
and amazing efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
especially where Agesilaus and his fifty' Spartans 
were engaged. Those volunteers could not have 
come at a more pressing crisis, or more seasonably 
for their king. For they fought with the most de- 
termined valour, and exposed their persons to the 
greatest dangers in his deience, and yet could not 
prevent his being wounded. He was pierced 
through his armour, in many places, with spears and 
swords ; and though tliey formed a ring about him, 
it was with difficulty that they brouglit him off alive, 
after having killed numbers of the enemy, and left not 
a few of their own body dead upon the spot. At last, 
finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, 
they were obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre, 
which at first they had scorned. They opened their 
ranks, and let the Thebans pass ; after which, ob- 
serving that they marched in a disorderly manner, 
they followed and took thepi in flank and rear. StiU 
however, they could not break bhem. The Thebans 
retreated to Helicon, valuing themselves highly 
upon the battle, because their part of the army had 
been a full match for the Lacedmmonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not rclirato his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had seen the 
dead borne off ujmn their arms. In the mean time 
being informed, that a party of the endmy had taken 
refuge in thc-tcmpleof theltonian Minerva, he gave . 
orders that they should be disrnissed in safety. Be- 

o 

Xenophon (iv.) gi\ijp8 another turn to tho matter; but, Xvith 
him, Agmaus wus never wrong. , - - 
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fore this temple stood a trophy, which the Boeotians 
had formerly erected, when under the conduct of 
Sparton they had defeated the Athenians, and killed 
their general Tolmides 

Early the next morning Agesilaus, willing to try 
whether the Thebans would renew the combat, 
commanded his men to wear garlands and the music 
to play, while he reared and adorned a trophy in 
token of his success. At the same time, the enemy 
applied to him for leave to bear off their dead; 
which circumstance confirmed to him the victory. 
He therefore granted them a truce for that purpose, 
and then caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where they were celebrating the Pythian games. 
There he ordered a solemn procession in honour of 
the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils which be had taken in Asia. This offering 
amounted to a hundred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was gi'catly beloved 
by the citizens, who admired the peculiar temper- 
. ance of his life. For he did not, like other generals, 
come altered from a foreign country; nor, in fond- 
ness for the fashions which he had seen there, dis- 
dain or quarrel with those of his own. On the con- 
trary, he showed as strong an attachment to the 
Spartan customs, as those tvho had never passed the 
Eurotas. He did nob vary either his repasts, his 
baths, the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of 
his armour, or the furniture of his house. He even 
let his. doors remain, which were so old that they 
seemed to be those set up by Aristodemus Xeno- 
phon also assures us, that hk daughter’s carriage 
was not in the least richer than those of other young 

. In the battle of Coronea. See the Life of Pericles, VoL II. 
and fur what relates to-the temple of the Itoiiiau Minerva, Fauson. 
iii. 9., ix. ' i. 

^ Aristodemus, the sou of Hcroiles and founder of the royal 
family of Sparta, flouri^licd B. C. 1102; so that the gates of Age- 
silaus' palaf'e, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood upward of 
seven hundred years. Corn. Nepos for * Ariatodemiu’ aij a Hit u t e a 
his son ‘ Eurystihenest’ . 
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ladies. These carriages, called Canathra, aAd used 
by the virgins in their solemn processions, were a 
kind of wooden chaises, made' in the form of grif- 
fins or goat-stags Xenophon has not told us, what 
this daughter of Agesilaus was called ; and Dicasar- 
chus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her narne^ 
nor that of the mother of Epaminondas has been 
preserved. But we find by some Lacedaemonian in- 
scriptions, that the wife of Agesilaus was called 
Cleora, and his daughters Apoliaand Prolyta^*. We 
see also at Lacedaemon the spear he fought with^ 
which differs not from others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens valued 
themselves upon breeding horses for the Olympic 
games, he persuaded his sister Cynisca to make au 
attempt that way, and to try her fortune in the clia- 
riot-race in person. This he did, to prove to the 
Greeks that a victory of that kind depended not 
upon any extraordinary spirit or abilities, but only 
upon riches and expense. 

Xenophon, the pliilosophcr, spent much of his 
time with him, and was treated by him with the ut- 
most respect. He also desired him to send for his 
aons, that they migiit have the benefit of a Spartan 
education, by which they would acquire the best 
knowledge in the \yorld, that of knowing how to 
command and how to obey. „ 

After the death of Lysander, he detected a con- 
spiracy, which that general had formed against him 
immediately upon his return from Asia. And he was 
inclined to convince the public what kind of man 
Lysander really was, .by exposing an oration found 
amoug his papers; which had been composed for 
him by Cleon of Halicaniassus, and was to have been 
delivered to the people, in order to> facilitate the in- 
novations w'hich he was then meditating in con- 
stitution. But one of the senators having uie pec- 

In the original, Cervorum esl species tragelapkiUf 

harha tantwm et armontm villo distans. Plin. 

‘ Eupolia’ and ' Ptoauga.’ (C«d. Vulcob.) 
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Usal of it, and finding it a very plausible compositidiiy 
advised him “ not to dig Lysander out of his grave, 
“ but rather to bury the oration with him.” This 
advice appeared judicious, and he suppressed the 
■paper 

As for those who most strenuously opposed his 
measures, he made no open reprisals upon then^, 
but he. found means to employ them as generals or 
governors. When invested with power, they soon 
discovered what unworthy and avaricious men they 
were, and were in consequence called to account for 
their proceedings. lie then used to assist them in 
their distress, and laboured to get them acquitted, by 
which he converted them from adversaries into friends 
and partisans ; so that, at last, he had no opposition 
to contend with. For his royal collcgue Age.si- 
polis"', being the son of an exile, very young, and of 
a mild and modest disposition, interfered but little 
in the aflairs of government : and Agesilaus con- 
trived to make him still more tractable. The two 
kings, when they were in Sparta, ate at the same 
table. Agesilaus knew that Agesipolis w’as open to 
the impressions of love as well as hinrsclf, and he 
therefore constantly turned the conversation upon 
some amiable young person. He even assisted Iiim 
in his view's that w'ay, and brought him at last to fix 
upon the same favouriljc witli himself. For, at Sparta, 
there is nothing criminal in these attachments ; on 
the contrary (as we have observed in the Life of Ly- 
curgus) such love is productive of the greatest mo- 
desty and honour, and it’s characteristic is an ambi- 
tion to improve the object in yirtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the ad- 
dress to get Teleutias, his brother by the mothci’s 
side, appointed 'admiral. After which he marched 


3* For the history of this circumstance and also for an account 
of the cause of Pau&nias’ exile, see the Lite of Lysander, Vol. 
Uh p. 227. 

33 Agesipolis I. was the son of Pausanias. 
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against Corinth*^ his land-forces, and took the 
Long Walls, Teleutias assisting his operations by 
sea. The Argives, who were at that time in posses- 
sion of Corinth, were then celebrating the Isthmian 
Games : and Agesilaus coming upon them as they' 
were engaged in the sacritice, drove them away, and 
seized upon all that they had prepared for the festi- 
val. The Corinthian exiles, who attended him, de- 
sired him to undertake the exhibition as president ; 
but not choosing that, he ordered them to proceed 
with the solemnity, and stayed to protect them. 
After he was gone, liowever, the Argives celebrated 
the games over again ; and some, who had gained 
the prize before, had the same good fortune a second 
time : others, who were then victorious, were now 
in the list of the vanquished. Lysander took the 
opportunity of remarking, how great tlie cowardiee 
of the Argives miist be ; who, while they reckoned 
the presidency at those games so Iionourable a privi- 
lege, did not dare to risk a battle lor it ! He was 
indeed of opinion, that a moderate regard for this 
kind of diversions was best, and applied himself to 
embellish the choirs and public exercises of his own 
country. When he was at Sparta, he honoured them 
with his presence, and supported them with the ut- 
most zeal and spirit, neve** missing any of the exa’'- 
ciscs of the young men or the \irgins. As for other 
entertainments, so much admired by the world, he 
seemed not even to know what they were. 

One day Callipides, who had acquired high repu- 
tation among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was uni- 
versally caressed, approached and paid his respects 
to him ; after which he mixed with a pompous air in 
his train, expecting that he would take some ho- 

34 There were two expeditions of Agesilaus against Corinth^ 
which Plutarch in this place . confounds ; but Xenophon^ Hellen. 
iv., has distinguished them very clearly* The enterprise, in which 
Teleutias assisted, did not succeed ; for Iphicrates; the Athenian 
generfdf preserved Corinth and iPs territories from fading effects 
of Agbilaus’ resentment. ; ^ . 
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nourable notice of Iiitn. At layt he said, Don’t 
** you know me. Sir ?” The king, casting his eyes 
upon him, answered slightly j “ Are you not Calli- 
“ pides, the stage-player ?** At another time, being 
asKcd to go and hear a man who mimicked the night- 
ingale, he refused, and said; “ L have heard the 
** nightingale herself.” 

Mcnecrates the physician, having succeeded in 
some desperate cases, got the surname of Jupiter. 
Of this appellation he was so vain, as to adopt it in 
a letter to the king : “ !Mcnecrates Jupiter to king 
“ Agesilaus, Health.” The reply began thus : 
“ King Agesilaus to Menccrates, Sanity.” 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took 
the temple of Juno : and as he stood looking upon 
the soldiers, who were carrying off the prisoners and 
the spoils, embassadors came fi’om Thebes with pro- 
posals of peace. He had ever hated that city ; and 
now thinking it necessary to express his contempt for 
it, he pretended not to see the embassadors or to 
hear their address, though they were before him. 
Heaven, however, avenged tJie insult. Before they 
were gone, intelligence was brought to him, that a 
battalion of Spartans had been cut in pieces by Iphi- 
crates. This was one of the greatest losses, which 
country had for a long thne sustained : and beside 
being deprived of a number of brave men, thei'e was 
this farther mortification involved in it, tliat her 
heavy-armed soldiers had been beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assist- 
ance ; but finding it too late, he returned to the tem- 
ple of Juno, and let tlie Boeotian embassadors know, 
that he was ready fo give them audience. Glad of 
an opportunity of returning the insult, they came, 
but made no mention of the peace. They only de- 
sired a safe conduct to Corinth. Agesilaus, pro- 
voked at the defnand, replied ; “ If you are desir- 
** ous to see your friends m the elevation of success, 
“ to-moitd,w you^ s^i^ do it with all the security 

von. «v. . ' ^ H 
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** which you can desire.” Accordingly, the next 
.. day he laid waste the teiTitories of Corinth, and 
taking them along witli him advanced to the very 
walls. Tims, having sliown the embassadors that the 
' Corinthians did not dare to oppose him, he dismissed 
them. He then collected such of his countrymen 
as had escaped in the late action, and marched to 
Lacedsemon ; setting off every day before it was 
light, and encamping after it was dark, in order to 
prevent the insults of the Arcadians, to whose aver- 
sion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Acha;ans*', he led his 
forces along with theirs into Acarnania, Avhere he 
made an immense booty and defeated the Acarna- 
nians in a pitched battle. The Achu'ans desired 
him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the ene- 
my from sowing their lands. But he told tlicjn, “ He 
“ should adopt a measure directly the rc\ ersc ; for 
“ they would be tlic more afraid of war, when they 

had their fields covered with corn.” 'i'hc event 
justified his opinion. Next year, as soon as an army 
appeared upon their boi dcrs, they made peace with 
the Achseans. 

When Conon and Pharmiljazus, with the Persian 
fleet, had rendered themselves masters of the sea, 
they ravaged the coasts of Laconia ; and the wSlls 
of Athens were rebuilt with the money, which Phar- 
nabazus supplied. The Lacedmmonians then thought 
proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, , and 
■ent Antalcidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. 
Antalcidas, upon this, occasion, acted an infamous 
part toward the Greeks in Asia } and delivered up 
to the king of Persia those cities, for whose liberty 
Agesilaus had combated. No part of the dishonour', 

35 The Acliacans were in possession of Calydon, which had pre- 
^ousl}' belonged to the .Stolians. The. Ac^manihnk^Dow assisted 
*ijy the Athenians and Boiotians, atteiHplted to^i^e'lbenwclves 
. masters of it. But the Achseans applied fhr 'hu'ctiiiw*- to’lhe l.ace- 
^moni^, who en^loyed Agcsilaoj^ju thtA husii^ii^ .i^Xeuoph. 
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indeed, fell upon the Spartan monarch. Aritalcidas 
■was his enemy, and he hastened the peace by every 
possible means, because the war contributed to the 
•reputation and power ol* the man whom he hated. 
Nevertheless, when Agesilaus was told, “ the Lace- 
“ dicmonians were turning Medes he replied* 

No, the Modes arc turning Lacedaemonians.** 
And as some of llie Greeks were unwilling to. Jip 
eompi chcndcd in the treaty, he compelled them to" 
accept the prince’s terms, by threatening them with 
war 

His t icw in this was, to tveaken the Thebans ; for 
it was oneof tlie conditions, that the cities of Boeotia 
should be independent. Subsequent events rendered 
the matter pei>ii*ctly clear. When Pheebidas had ' 
most unjustifiably seized the citadel of Cadmea in 
the time of full )»cace, the (ireeks in general ex- 
pKissed tlicir indignation, and many of the Spartans 
jdid the same ; juirticularly those, who were at vari- 
ance witli Agesilaus. These asking him, in an angry 
tone, “ By tiHiosc orders Phabidas had done so un* 
“ just a thing ?” with the hope of throwing the blame 
upon hiinselt'j he scrupled not to say, in behalf of 
Huebidas, “ You should examine the tendency of 
“ jlic action : consider, wl.\ether or not it be advan- 
“ tageous to Sparta. -If it be so, it was glorious to 
“ do it without any orders.” Yet in his discourse he 
was always magnifying justice, and giving her the 
first rank among the virtues. “ Unsupported by 
“justice,” said he, “ valour is good for nothing®'; 
“ and, if all men were just, there would be no need of 


TIic king of Persia's terms were : ‘ That the Greek cities in 
Asia, with the isJunits of Ciazomenec and Cyprus, should remain 
to him : that all the other suites, small and great, should be left 
free, estcepting^.only Lemnos, Lnbros, and Scyros ; which, having 
been from thne immemorial subject to the Athenians, should remain 
so : and th^e^ch, us nefused to embrace the peace, should be com^ 
peUed to adjinit it by force of arras,* (Id. ib. v. ) 

'fhis Peace ^f .Atttalcidas was made B. C. 387. 
a 7 This js^bt tlie.only instance, in which we ft&d it a maxim 
among :^at man ought to be strictly just in 
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it.^ If any one in the course of conversation hap- 
pened to say, “ Such is the picture of the Great 
** Kin0 he would answer, How is he greater 

than I, if he is not more just?” \^Tiich implies a 
nmxiin indisputably right, that justice is the royal 
instrument, by which we are to take the different 
proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Per- 
sia sent him a letter, of which the purport was, to 
propose a private friendship and the rights of hospi- 
tality between them ; but he declined it, observing, 
** The public friendship was sufficient j and while 
** that lasted, there was no need of' a private one.” 
Yet by these honourable sentiments he did not inva- 
riably regulate his conduct : on the contrary, he w'as 
frequently carried away by his ambition and resent- 
ment. l^rticularly in this aftair of the Thebans, he 
not only screened Phoebidas from punishment, but 
persuaded the Spartan commonwealth to become an 
accomplice in his crime, by holding the Cadmea for 
themselves, and placing the Theban aclministration 
in the hands of Archias and Leoutidas, who had be- 
trayed the citadel to Plnebidas. Hence it was na- 
tural to suspect, tliat though Phoebidas was the in- 
strument, the design had, been formed by Agesihqjis; 
and subsequent proceedings confirmed this conjec- 
ture beyond contradiction. For when the Athe- 
nians had expelled the garrison and restored the 
Thebans to their liberty, he declared war against the 
latter for having put to death Archias and Leonti- 
das, whom he called •polemarchs, but who in^fitet 
were tyrants. CleomWtus®®, who upon tb6 death 

his private capacity, but that he may take wbAt latitude he pleases in 
a public one,, provided his country be a gainer by it. 

^ For a noble contrast, sec an instance in the Lift of Aristides, 
Vol. II. 

3^ See Xen. Hellcn. v«; whence it appears th^4he Cadmea was 
recovered by the Athenians, not the Thebans, as here stated in the 
original text. , 

39 Cleombeotus was the youngest son ef bro^ 

therof Agedpolis. ^ 
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of Ageupolis had succeeded to the throne, was J6ht 
with an army into Bceotia. For Agesilaus, who^tAs 
now forty years abo\’e the age of puberty, and there- 
fore legally exempted from sei*vice, was very willing 
to decline this commission. As he had lately indeed 
made war upon the Phliasians in favour of exiles, he 
was ashamed now to appear in arms against the The- 
bans in behalf of tyrants. 

There' was then a Lacedaemonian named Spho- 
drias, of the party which opposed Agesilaus, lately 
appointed governor of Thespiaj. This man wanted 
neither courage, nor ambition ; but he was governed 
rather by sanguine hopes, than by sense and pru- 
dence. Greedy therefore of an illustrious name, 
and reflecting liow Phoebidas had distinguished him- 
self in the lists of fame by his Theban enterprise, he 
was persuaded that it would be a much greater and 
more glorious performance, if without any directions 
from his superiors he could seize upon the Pirteus, 
and deprive the Athenians of the empire of tlie sea 
a sudden attack at land. 

This, it IS said, was a train laid for him by Pclo- 
pidas and Gclon, first magistrates in Bocotia®’'. They 
sent persons to him, w'ho pretended to be deeply in 
the Spartan interest ; and who, by magnifying him 
a» the only man fit for suffh an exploit, w'orked up 
his ambition, till he 'undertook a thing equally un- 
just and detes'table with the affair of the Cadmea, but 
conducted with inferior valour and attended with 
Jess success. He hoped to have reached the Pirasus 
in the night, but day-light overtook him upon the 
plains of Thriasia": and some light, we art; told, ap- 
{icaritig to the soldiers to stream from the temples of 

■ 

39 TIio LacedaBmtfniatis, they feared, were too strong for them, 

and therefore incited Sphodrias to this act of hostility agdnst tho 
Atlicniaus, in order to dratv them into the quarrel. (L.) See Xen. 
Hellen. V., the. Life of Pejopidas, Vol. 11. where the latter 

magistrate is respectively called Mellon and Melon.* ^ 

40 One the Attic boroughs, of the tribe QineTis, in the 
ffieighbc^rbot^;^' £lousi&^ 
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Eleusis, thej were struck with a religious horror. 
Sphodrias himself lost his spirit of adventure, when 
he found that his inarch could ‘no longer be con- 
cealed ; and, having collected some trifling booty, 
returned with disgrace to Thespia*. 

Upon this, the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta, 
to complain of him ; but they found, that the ma- 
gistrates had pioceeded against liim without their 
complaints, and that he was already under* a capital 
prosecution. He had not dared to ajipear, and take 
his trial : for he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, 
who were ashamed of his conduct to the Athenians, 
and who were willing to resent the injury as done to 
themselves, rather tlian to have it supposed that they 
had joined in doing an injury to others. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, young 
and handsome, and a particular favourite of Archi- 
damus the son of Agesilaus. Archidamus, as it is 
natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness of 
the young man for his father ; but he knew not how 
to assist him, or to appear openly in his behalf, be- 
cause Sphodrias had been a bitter adversary to Age- 
silaus. Cleonymus, however, applying to him, and 
entreating him with many tears to intercede with 
Agesilaus, as the person whom they had most rea- 
son to dread, he undertook the commission. Thiye 
or four days passed, during whicli he was restrained 
by a reverential awe from mentioning the matter to 
his father ; but he followed him up and down in si- 
lence. At last, when the day of trial was at hand, 
he summoned up courage to say, “ Cleonymus was 
“ a suppliant to him ‘for his father.” Agesilaus, 
knowing his son’s attachment to that youth, did not 
lay any injunctions upon him against it : for Cleo- 
nymus, from his infancy, had giyi^n hopes tfmt he 
would one day rgnk with the worthiest men in 
tSparta. Yet he did not give him rooni to expect 
any great favour in tliis case ; he only replied, He 
would consider, what would be the epnastenf ahd 
Imnourable part for Kim to act.” ■ i' 
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Archidamus therefore, ashamed of^ the inefficacy 
of his interposition, discontinued his visits to Cleo- 
nymus, though lie had previously been accustomed 
to call upon him many times in a day. Hence 
Sphodrias’ friends gave up the matter for lost; till- 
an intimate acquaintance of Agesilaus, named Ety- 
mocles, in a conversation which passed between 
tliem, discovered the sentiments of that prince. 
He told him, “ He highly disapproved Sphodrias’ 
“ attempt ; but he still looked upon him as a brave 
“ man, and was sensible that Sparta had occasion 
“ for such soldiers as he.” Such was the way in- 
deed, in which Agesilaus, in order to oblige his 
son, constantly spoke of the cause. By this Cleo- 
uymus immediately perceived, with how much zeal 
Archidamus had served him, and Sphodrias’ friends 
appeared -with greater courage in his behalf. Agc- 
siluus was, certainly, a most affectionate father. - 
It is sivid, when his children were small, he would 
join in their sports ; and a friend happening to find 
him one day riding among them upon a stick, he de- 
sired him, “ not to mention it, till he was a father 
“ of children himself.” 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which, the Athe- 
nians prepared for war. This drew the censures of 
tli» world upon Agesilaus, »who to gratify an absurd 
and childish inclination of his son obstructed the 
course of justice, and subjected his country to the 
reproach of such flagrant offences against the Greeks. 
As he found his collegue Cleombrotus'** disinclined 
to continue the war against the Thebans, he dropped 
tlie exemption which the law furnished him, though 
he had previously availed himself of it, and marched 
into Ba*otia. The Thebans suffered much from his 
operations, and he suffered as much from theirs in 
return. So that Antalcidas one day, seeing him 
come off wounded, obser^'ed to him ; “ The The- 

I . • 

XoDopUon says, the Ephori thought Agesilaus, as a more ex- 
perienced: gwwral, would conduct the war better than Cleombro- 
tus. T«ii^v/*v!haf.ndtliing to do in the text, (lb.) 
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“ bans pay yptf well for teaching them to when 
** they had neither inclination nor skill for it.” The 
'Riebans, it is certain, were at this time much more 
formidable in the field than they had ever been, after, 
having been trained and exercised in so many wars 
with the Lacedffiinonians. For the same reason 
tlicir ancient sage I.,ycurgus, in one of his three 
ordinances called ‘ Rbetr®,’ forbade them to go to 
war frequently with the same enemy, viz. to prevent 
the enemy from learning their arf*-. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Age- 
silaus, “ That it was not in any public quarrel, 
** but from an obstinate spirit of private resent- 
“ menf*^, that he sought to destroy the Thebans. 
“ For their part (they said) they were unnecessarily 
“ wearing themselves out, by going in such num- 

bers upon this or tluit expedition every year, at 
“ the will of a handful of Lacedajmoniaus.” Upon 
this Agesilaus, desirous to show them that the num- 
ber of their warriors was not so considerable, or- 
dered all the allies to sit dowm promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedsemonians on the other. 
After which, the crycr summoned the trades to 
stand up one after another : first the potters, next 
the brasiers, then the carpenters, and the masons ; 
in short, all the mechanics. In consequence of tWs, 
almost all the allies stood iqi, t)ut not one of the La- 
cedaimonians ; for they were forbidden to learn, or 
to exercise, any manual art : upon which Agesilaus 
smiled, and said, “ You see, my friends, we send 
“ moic warriors into the field than you do.” 

When iie was come as far as Megara on his return 
from Thebes, as he was going up to the senate-house 
in the citadel’"*, he was seized with spasms and an 

*- See the Life of Lycurgus, Vol. I. It was by transgress- 
ing this rule, that ‘ tlie Swedish madman,’ Charles XII., taught 
his great rival to conquer him at Pultowa.* ^ 

Thi.s private resentment, which Agesilaus entertained against 
the Thebans, nearly ruined bpth himseli' and his coontiy. 

, « Xenophon sa3*s, it was as lie was going front the temple of 
Vernu to the senate-house. (ib.) . , " 

1 V 
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acute pain in his right leg. Th^ limb immediately 
swelled, the vessels were distended with blood, and 
there appeared every sign of a violent indamma- 
.tion. A Syracusan pliysician opened a vein below 
the ancle, upon whicli the pain abated ; but the 
blood flowed so fast, that it was not stopped without 
great difficulty, nor .till he fainted away and his life 
was in danger. He was carried to Lacedaemon in a 
weak condition, and continued for a long time inca- 
pable of service. 

In the mean time, the Spartans received several 
checks both by sea and land. Their most consider- 
able loss W'as at Leuctra'*'', which was the first pitched 
battle gained t)ver them by the Thebans. Before 
the last-mentioned action, all parties were disposed 
to peace, and the states ol Greece sent their deputies 
to Lacedmmon to treat about it. Among these was 
Epamiuondas, a man celebrated for erudition and 
philosoph}', but who had not yet given any proof of 
his capacity tor commanding armies. The other de- 
puties, he saw, were awed by the presence of Age- 
silaus ; and he himscli' was the only one, who pre- 
served a ])roper dignity and freedom, both in his 
manner and in his propositions. He made a speech 
in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece 
ifi*gcncral ; in Avhich he showed that war tended to 
aggrandise Sparta at I’he expense of the other states, 
and insisted that the peace should be founded upon 
justice and e(juality : because then only it would be 
lasting, when all were put upon an equal footing. 

Agesilaus, perceiving that the Greeks listened to 
him with wonder and deejy attention, asked him, 
“ ^Vhethcr or not he thought it just and equitable, 

*5 Some MSS. have it ‘ Tegyra but tlicrc is no necessity, 
tliotigh Falmerius insists so much upon it, to idter the received 
reading. For that of Leuctra was certainly the first pitched bat- 
tle, in which the Thebans defeated the Spartans ; and Uiey effected 
it at the first career. Besides, it appetirs from Xenophon, that Agc- 
siluos was not theli recovered from the sickness mentioned in th« 
text. (L.) M. Ricard, however, contends for ‘ Tegyra.’ • 
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“ that the cities of Bccotia should be declared .udc- 
“ pendent?” Epaniinondas, ■with threat readiness 
and spirit, answered liim by another question, “ Do 
“ you think it jusl, that all the cities of Laeonia 
“ should be declared ijulcpendcnt ?” Agesilaus in- 
censed at this answer started uj), and insisted uj)on 
his declaring peremptorily, “ .Wiicthcr or not he 
“ agreed to the independence of lloeotia ?” to which 
Epaniinondas replied as belbre, “ On condition that 
“ you agree to the independence of Laconia.” A";c- 
silaus now exasperated to the last degree, and glad 
of a pretext against the Thebans, struck their name 
out of the treaty, and declared war against them 
upon the spot. After the rest of the deputies had 
signed such points, as they coidd amicably settle 
among themselves, he dismissed tlicm ; leaving 
others, of a more difficult nature, to be decided by 
the sword. 

As Cleombrotus had at that crisis an army in Pho- 
cis, the Ephori sent him orders to march against the 
. Thebans. At the same lime they despatched their 
• i&dmmissaries (o assemble the allies, who were ill- 
inclined to the war, and considered it as a great 
burthen upon them, though they durst not contra- 
dict or resist tiic LacedaMUonians. iMany inauspi- 
cious signs and prodigic^'"’’ appeared, as we haiic 
alread}’ observed in the Lil'* iyk' Kpaminondas ; and 
Protlious''s'^ tiiC Spartan, ojiposed the war fo the 

Arrionu otlicr.-;, it announced tliat the door? of tlie Kfr* 
otian teinjties liad opened of tlieinselvos, tliiiL their priestesijeK had 
concurred in anticjpatinp some? sipial victory for their coiiiitrynjen, 
and t!iat n)l the armour Kuspdulcd in the temple of IIoreulcK laid 
suddenly di^jippcurcd, as if tiiat dcnii-god had himself set oft* to be 
present at an impending battle. (Xen. ib. vi.) The Life of Epa- 
minoruhi^, here mentioned, is unfortunately lost.’’* 

*7 IVot.heiis propo.sed, that the J^paftans should diiiband tljcir 
army according to their engagement, and that all the states shouhi 
carry their coxiJj'ibutions to tile temple of Apollo, to be employed 
only in xiiaking uar upon such a? should oppo.s^* the liberty of the 
ritu's. ‘ Tliife,’ he said, *■ would give to tlu ir cau?e the, sanciicniof 
heaven, and tlic states of Greece would at oil ready to 

* in it.’ Jhit the Spartans unlj^ laughed at tbi» ad\d^^ ; for 
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nlmost of his power : hut Agcsilaus could not be 
driven from his purpose, lie su(*eecdod in procur- 
in/? tlic conuuenceniOiit ol hostihtics ; in hopes, that 
while llu* rc't of (irecce was in a state of freedom 
and alliance with Sparta, and the Thebans alone ex- 
cepted, he should have an excellent opj)ortiu)ity of 
('liastisiiijr that j)et)plc; That the war was luidertaken 
to gratify his resentment, rather than u])on rational 
motives, is obvious; because tlie treaty was con- 
cluded at laicedtPtiion on the fourtecntli of Sciro- 
pfiorion, and the laicedieuionians were defeated at 
Lcuctra on the fifth of llecatomha?on, which was 
only twenty days afterward. A thousand citizens of 
Laccda*mon were there slain, among whom fell their 
king ( 'leombrotus, and along vrith him the flower of 
their army. 'J'he beautiful ('leonyinus, the son of 
Sphodrias, was of the number : he was thrice struck 
down as he was fighting in defence of his prince, and 
as often recovered himself ; and was at last killed 
with his sword in liis hand '*. 

After the Lacedaemonians had sustained this un- 
expected blow, and the Thebans were crowned with 
more glorious success than Greeks had ever boasted 
in a battle with Greeks before, the .s})irit and dignity 

(Xenophon ndds), ‘ It appcaretl, as if the gods were already urging 
on me L.iciHla'immiaus to their null.’ 

•*** Epuniinondas plaeed his ln'st troops in one v.’ing, and those 
upon w hich he le.ist depended in the other. Tlie former he com- 
manded in person ; the latter he directed, it they found the enemy’s 
charge too heavy, to retire leisurely, so as to expose to them a 
sloping t'ront. t'leonihrotus and Arcliidamus advanced to the charge 
with great vigour: but, as they pressed on the Ihebau wing which 
retired, they gave Eparainondas an opportunity of charging them 
both in flank and front : which he did with so much bravery that the 
Spartans began to give way, cspeciully after the death ot Cleom- 
hrotus, whose dead, body however they recovered. At length, 
they were totally defejited, 'chiefly by the skill and conduct of the 
'riieban genend. Four thousand Spartans were killed on the 
of battle, whereas of the Thebans there did not fall above three 
hundred. Such was the fatal battle ol Eeuetra, B. E. S71, by 
which the Spartans liwt their superiority in Greece, after having 
held it for nearly live hundred years. 
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of the vanquished was notwithstanding more to be 
admired and applauded than that of the conquerors. 
And indeed it', as Xenophon says, “ Men of merit 
in their convivial and playful conversations let fall 
some expressions and observations, which deserve to 
be remembered certainly the noble behaviour and 
remarks of such persons, when struggling with ad- 
versity, ha\ c a much higher claim to our notice. 
When the Spartans received the news of the over- 
throw at Leuctra, it happened that they were cele- 
brating a festival, and the city was full of strangers ; 
for the troops of the young men and maidens were 
at their exercises in the theatre. The Ephori, though 
they immediately perceived that their affairs were 
ruined and that they had lost the empire of Greece, 
w'ould not suft'er the sports to break off^ nor any of 
the ceremonies of the festival to be omitted ; but 
having sent the names of the killed to their respect- 
ive families, remained to see the exercises, dances, 
and every other part of the exhibition concluded 
Next morning, the names of the killed and of the . 
survivors being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and 
other relations of the former class appeared in pub- 
lic, and embraced each other with an air of cheer- 
fulness and dignity ; while the relations of the latter 
shut themselves up, as iij time of mourning. And 
if any one was forced to go* out upon business, he 
displayed, both in his speech and in his coun- 
tenance, all the tokens of sorrow and humilia- 
tion. Among the matrons, the difference was 
still more remarkable. They, who expected to re- 
ceive their sons alive fi’om the battle, were melan- 

49 And licro was the merit of all this ? What could such a con- 
duct have ior it’s support, but either, affectation or insensibility i 
If they found any reason to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their 
friends and feilow-citizcns, the ruin of the state i^as certainly an 
object suiHciently serious to call them from the pur^its of festivity ! 
But Q7 «o5 Jumter •duH pcrdcre^ prius demenW ; The infetuation of 
ambition and jealous^ drew upon them tlie Theban war, and it 
aeeaied to continue even after they had felt it*s fatal cSpuse^uenccs. 
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choly and silent ; whereas those, who had an account 
that their sons were . slain, immediately repaired to 
the temples to return thanks, and visited each other 
with every mark of elevation and joy. 

The people who were now deserted by their allies, 
and expected that Epaminondas iu the pride of vic- 
toiy would enter Peloponnesus, called to mind the 
oracle, which they again ap])1icd to the lameness of 
Agesilaus. Their scruples upon this occasion ex- 
tremely discouraged them ; and they were ati aid that 
the divine displeasure had brought upon them the 
late calamity, for having expelled a sound man from 
the throne, and preferred a halt and lame o»e, in 
spite of the extraordinary warnings which heaven 
had given them against it. Nevertheless, in consi- 
deration of his virtue, authority, and renown, they 
still looked upon him as the only man who could 
retrieve their affairs ; lor, beside inarching under his 
banners as their prince and general, they applied to 
him in every internal disonler of the commonwealth. 
At present, they were at a loss what to do with those, 
who had fled from the battle. The Lacedtemonians 
call such persons Tresantes In this case they did 
not choose to set those marks of disgrace upon them, 
which the laws directed ; because they were so nu- 
merous, and so powerful, 1:hat there was reason to 
apprehend it might occasion an insurrection. For 
persons of this description are not only excluded 
&om all offices, but it is infamous to intermarry with 
them ; any man, that meets them, is at liberty to 
strike them : they are obliged to appear in a fbilorn 
and dejected manner, and in a vile garb covered 
with motley patches ; and to wear their beards half- 
shaved and half unshaved. To have carried so rigid 
a law as this into execution, at a time when the of- 
fenders were so many, and when the commonwealth 
had sp much oqcasionffir soldiers, would have been 
both impolitic and dangerous. 

s*,llhat is, ‘ persons governed by their fears.* 
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In this perplexity they had recourse to Agcsilaus, 
and invested him with new powers of legislation. 
But he without making any addition, retrenchment, 
or change, went into the assembly, and told the La- 
cedaemonians, “ The laws sliould sleep that day, and 
“ the day following resume their authority for ever.” 
Tims he preserved to the state it’s laws entire, as 
w'cll as the obnoxious persons from infjimy. He 
then, in order to raise the young Spartans out 
of their depression and melancholy, marched into 
Arcadia at their head. He avoided a battle indeed 
with great eare, but he took a small t«iwn of the 
Mantineans and ravaged the flat country. This 
in some degree restored Sparta to her spirits, and 
gave her reason to hope that all was not lost. 

Soon alter this, Epaminondas and his allies entered 
Laconia. Ilis infmtrv amounted to loity thousand 
men, exclusive oj’thc lighl-armed, and of those who 
without arms Ibllowed morciy lor plunder. For, if 
the whole were miml)cred, there w'cre not few’cr 
than seventy thousand coneernccl in this irruption. 
Full six hundred years had elaj)scd, .since the first 
establishinent of the Dorians in Lacedtemon ; and 
this was the first time, during tlnit long period, that 
they had seen an enemy in their territories : none 
had ever dared to set f(»dt in^ them before^". jTut 
now a new scene of hostilities appeared ; the confe- 
derates advanced without resistance, laying all waste 
with lire and sword, as lar as the Enrotas and the 
very suburbs of S[)aria. For, as Thcopoinpus in- 
forms us, Agesilaus would not suflTer the Laceda;\no- 
nians to engage with such an impetuous torrent of 
Avar. He contented himself with placing his best 
i^antry in the middle of the city, twid other impor- 
tant posts : and bore the menaces and insults of the 
Thebans, who called -him out . by name,, as. the fire- 
brand that had lighted up the way; bidding him 

Xt nopll. Ileiltri!. vi. 

finely observeii of* iSjmrta, ‘ that she wad like tfee teniplo 
which uo one had courage to approach,’^,, 
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%fit for his country, upon wliieh he had brought 
io many misfortunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and 
disorder within the city, the outcries of the old men, 
who moved backward and forward expressing their 
grief and indignation, and the wild behaviour of the 
women who were terrified even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy and the flames which ascended 
around them, lie was in pain, likewise, lor his re- 
putalioti. Sjxirta was a great and jiowerful state, at 
Ins acces.sion j and lie now saw her glory wither, and 
his own braggart spirit, \\ hich had so often boasted, 
“ That no Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an 
“ enemy’s camp,” completely humiliated. In like 
manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalci- 
(las on the subject of valour, and said, “ We have 
“ often dri\en "sou from the banks of the Cej)hisus 
Antalcidas replied, “ But wc never drove you from 
“ those of the Eurotas.” Near akin to this was the 
repartee of a .Spartan of less note to an Afgive, who 
said, “ Many of you sleep on the plains of Ax’gos 
to which the other retorted, “ But not one of you 
“ sleeps on the plains of I.,aecda'mon.” 

Some say, Antalcidas was at that time one of the 
Ephori; and that, fearing Sparta would be taken, 
he* conveyed his childreif to Cythera**. As the 
enemy were preparing to pass the Eurotas in order 
to attack the town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the 
other ])osts, and drew up all his forces on an emi- 
nence in the middle of the city. It happened that 
the river was much swoln with the snow which had 
fallen in great quantities, and the cold was more 
troublesome to the Thebans than the ra])idity of the 
current; yet Epaminondas forded it, at the head of 
his infantry. As-he was crossing, somebody pointed 
him out to Agesilaus ; who, after having viewed him 
for some lime, only let fall this expression, “ O ad- 
“ venturous man!” All the ambition ofEpamiuon- 

« All island near lUe eon»t of Laconia.* 
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das was to come tOL an engagement in the eity, and 
to erect a trophy there ; but, finding he could not 
draw down Agesilaus from the heights, he decamped 
and laid waste the country. 

There had long existed a disaffected party in La- 
cedaemon ; and about two hundred of that party 
leagued together, and seized, upon a strong post 
called the Issoriiim, in which stood the temple of 
Diana I'hc Lacedtrmonians Verc s(flicitous to 
have the place immediately stormed ; but Agesilaus, 
apprehensive of an insuri’ection in their favour, took 
Ins cloke and one servant with liim, and told them 
aloud, “ That they had mistaken their orders. I 
“ did not order you,” said he, “ to take post here, 

“ nor ail together in any one place ; but some there 
“ (pointing to another place), and some in other 
“ quarters.” When ihcy heaul this, happy in think- 
ing that their design was undiscovered, they came 
out, and. went to the several posts to which he 
directed them. At the same time he lodged another 
corps in the Issoiium, took about fifteen of the mu- . 
tineers, and put them to death in the night. 

Soon after this, he received information of another 
and a much more alaiining conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met privately in a house belonging to one of 
them, to concert a plan fin- changing the forn* of 
government. It was dangcroifs, cither to bring them 
to trial in a time of so much trouble, or to let their 
cabals pass wholly unnoticed. Agesilaus therefore, 
having consulted with the Ephori, put them to death 
without the formality of a trigl, though no Spartan 
had ever suffered in that manner hefore. 

As many of the neighbouring biurghcrs, and of the 
Helots who were enlisted, slunk^ away from the 
town and deserted to the ettemy,*and this greatly 
discouraged his forces, he ordered his servants to go 


, Tliis pass^e is accompanied with some mhtate topeg^Spldcul 
'^foaltics, which however U would be mere tedioua iban useful,. 
Inlh Itl. Uicard, to remove.* 
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early in^.the morning to the quarters ; and where 
they found any had deserted, ttt hide their arms, 
that their numbers might not transpire. 

As to the time, when the Thebans quitted Laco- 
nia, liistorians do not agree. Some say, the winter 
quickly forced them to retire ; the Arcadians being 
impatient of a campaign at that season, and falling 
off in a most disordeily manner : while others affirm, 
that the TJiebans stayed full three months, in which 
time they laid waste almost the whole country. 
Theopoinpus writes, that at the very juncture when 
the governors of Ba*otia had sent them orders to 
march home, there came a Spartan named Phrixus 
on the part of Agesilaus, who gave them ten talents 
to leave Laconia. So that, according to him, they 
not only executed all that they had intended, but re- 
ceived money from the enemy to defray the expenses 
of their return. For my part, I cannot conceive how 
Theopoinpus learned this particular, of w’hich other 
historians appear to have been totally ignorant. - 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus 
saved Sparta by controlling l.i, native passions of 
obstinacy and ambition, and confining himself to 
such measures as were safe ones. He could not in- 
deed, after the late blow, restore her to her former 
glory and power. As healthy bodies, long accus- 
tomed to a strict and.rcgiflar diet, often find llie 
slightest deviation from tliat regimen fatal ■’*, so one 
single miscarriage brought that flourishing state to 
decay. ’ Neither is this to be wondered at. Their 
constitution was admirably formed for peace, and 
virtue, and harmony ; but w'lien they sought to en- 
large their dominions by force of arms, and to make 
acquisitions which Lycurgus had deemed unnecessary 
to their happiness, they fell into a ruinous mistake. 

Agesilaus now,* on account of his advanced age, 

■'s Thifj Dacier Informs us, is takOn from Hippocrates ; who, to 
obviate the inoonvenience of occasionally-necessary changes of diet, 
dissuaded too strict an attention to regimen ii^ healthy subjects., 
Sec, also, tibe I-ife of bycui^s, Vol. I. * 

VOL. IV. I 
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declined the service. But his son Archidatnus, hav- 
ing received some succours from Dionysius the Sili- 
cian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained the 
battle emphatically called ‘ the Tearless Battle j* 
for he killed immense numbers of the enemy, with- 
out losing a single man. 

Nothing could afford a more signal proof of the 
weakness of the Spartans, than this victory. Be- 
fore, it had been so common and so natural for them 
to conquer, that upon such occasions they offered no 
greater sacrifice than a cock ; those who fought were 
not elated, nor those M'ho received the tidings of 
triumph overjoyed. Even after the important action 
at Mantinea, Avliich Thucydides has so well de- 
scribed the Ephori presented tlic person, who 
brought them the first intelligence of their success, 
with only a mess of meat from the public table. 
But now, when an account of this battle arrived, and 
Archidamus approached the town, they were not 
able to contain themselves. Eirst, his father ad- 
vanced to meet him with tears of joy ; and, after 
him, the magistrates. Mtiltitudes ol'old men and of 
women flocked to the river, stretching out their 
hands and blessing the gods, as if Sparta liad washed 
off her late unworthy stains, and seen her glory 
beam afresh. Till that hour, the men were so much 
ashamed of their former defeat, that (it is said) tHfey 
could not even encounter the eyes of their women. 

AVhen Eparainondas however re-established Mes- 
sene, and the ancient inhabitants returned to it 
from all quarters, the Spartans had not courage to 
resist the measure by opposing him in the field. But 
it gave them deep concern, and they could not look 
upon Agesilaus without anger, when they considered 
that under him they had lost a country quite as ex- 
tensive as Laconia, and superior in fertility to all 
the provinces of Greece ; a country, whose revenues 
they had long regarded as their own. For this rea- 

V. This action was fought 01. xc. % B. C. 418.* 
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son, Agesilaiis rejected the peace offered him by the 
Thebans ; not choosing formally to cede to them 
that, which they in* fact possessed. But while he 
was contending for what he could not recover, he 
was near losing Sparta itself through the superior 
generalship of his adversary. The Mantineans had 
again separated frogi their alliance with Thebes, 
and called in the Lacedaemonians to their assist- 
ance. Epaminondas, being apprised that Agesi- 
laus was upon his march to Mantinca, decamped 
unknown to the Mantineans from Tegea in the 
night, and took a different road to Lacedaemon from 
that by which Agesilaus was inarching ; so that no- 
thing was more likely than that he would have come 
upon the city in a defenceless state, and taken pos- 
session of it with ease. But Euthynus of Thespiae, 
as Callisthenes states, or some Cretan ( according to 
Xenophon) communicated the project to Agesilaus, 
who sent a horseman to alarm the city, and not long 
afterward entered it himself. 

In a little time, the Thebans passed the Eurotas, 
and attacked the town. Agesilaus defended it, 
with a vigour beyond his years. He saw that this 
was not the time, as on the former instance, for 
safe and cautions measures, but rather for the bold- 
cst»ancl most desperate effijrts ; and by those means 
alone, w'hich he had sever before eitner trusted or 
adopted, he repelled the present danger, and snatched 
the town out of Epaminondas’ hands. Upon this 
occasion he erected a trophy, and showed the chil- 
di’en and the women, how gloriously the Spartans 
rewarded their country for tlieir education. Archi- 
dainus eminently distinguished himself that day, 
both by his courage and his agility, flying through 
the bye-lanes toSneet.the enemy where they pressed 
the hardest, and’ every where repulsing them with 
his little band. 

But Isadas, the son of Phoebidas, was the most ex- 
traordinary and striking spectacle, not ftily to his 
countrymen but to the enemy. He was tall and 

i2 
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beautiful in his person, and just shooting from a boy 
into a man, the precise time at which the human 
flower has tlic greatest charm'. He was without 
.either arms or clothes, naked and newly anointed 
with oil ; having nothing but a spear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. In this condition he 
rushed out of his house, and having made his way 
through the combatants, dealt his deadly blows 
among the enemy’s ranks, striking down every man 
whom he encountei'cd. Yet he himself received not 
a single wound ; whether it was, that heaven pre- 
served him out of regard to his valour, or he ap- 

E eared to his adversaries as somewhat more than 
uman. The Ephori, it is said, honoured him with 
a chaplet for his gallant achievement, bnt at the 
same time fined him a thousand drachmas tor having 
dared to appear without his armour 

Some days after this, another battle took place 
before Mantinea. Epaininondas, after having routed 
the first battalions, was very eager in the pursuit ; 
when a Spartan named Anticrates^ turned short, 
and gave him a wound, with a spear according to 
Dioscorides, or as others say, with a sword. And 
indeed the descendents of Anlicrates arc to this day 
called by the Lacedaiinonians ‘ Maclucrioncs,’ as if 
their ancestor had struck him with a sword*. '1,'his 
action appeared so important-, and was so accept- 
able to the Spartans on account of their fear of Epa- 
minondas, that tlicy decreed great honours and re- 
wards to Anticrates, and an exemption irom taxes 
to his posterity ; one of whom, named CaIJicrates ”, 
is at present in possession of that privilege. 

After this battle and the death of Epaininondas, 


57 This story is introduced by Budgell, in.liis paper upon ‘ The 
mixture of virtue and vice in the human character.’ Spcctat. Stit.* 

:» Diodorus Siculus attributes this action to GHlius, the son of 
Xenophon, who (he says) wns killed iiunicdiatoly afterward. But 
I’lutarch’s ac^unt seems belter grounded. ‘ 

• ' Or. 

XenrJy live hundred years tiBerward. 
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Ihe Greeks concluded a peace. ,But Agesilaus, un- 
der pretence that the Messenians vrere not a distinct 
state, in^sted that they should not be comprehended 
in the treaty. AH the rest, however, admitted them 
to take the oath, as one of the states ; and the La- 
cedaemonians withdrew, intending to continue the 
war, in hopes of recovering Messenia. Agesilaus 
could not therefore be considered otherwise than as 
violent an'd obstinate in his temper, and insatiably 
fond of hostilities, since he seized every method (tf 
obstructing the general peace, and protracting the 
war ; tliou^i at the same time, through want of 
money, he was forced to borrow' from his friends, 
and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. 
This was at a time, likewise, when he had the &irest 
opportunity of extricating himself from all his dis- 
tresses. Besides, after he had let slip such an enor- 
mous power, lost so many cities, and seen his coun- 
try deprived of the superiority both at sea and land, 
should he have wrangled about the property and 
revenues of Messene ? 

He suffered still more in his reputation by accept- 
ing a command under Tachos, the Egyptian chief 
It was deemed inconsistent witli one of the greatest 
characters in Greece, a man who had filled the 
wltole w'orld with his renown, to hire out his person, 
to barter his name and his interest l()r a pecuniary 
consideration, and to act as captain of a band of 
mercenaries, for a barbarian in arras against the 
king his master. Had he, now he was upward of 
eighty, with his body full of w’ounds and scars, again 
received the appointment of captain-general to fight 
for the liberties of Greece, even then his ambition 
in that advanced period of life W'ould not have 
been quite uncxpeptionable. For even honourable 
pursuits themselves must have their times and sea- 
sons, to give them a propriety ; or rather propriety, 
and the avoiding of all extremes, is the characte- 
ristic, which distinguishes honourable from disho- 
nourable pursuits. But Agesilaus was not moved 
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by this consideration, neither did he look upon any 
public service as unworthy of him : he thought it 
nruch more so to lead an inactive life at home, and 
to sit down in patient expectation of a natural 
death. He therefore raised a body of mercenaries, 
and fitted out a fleet with the money which Tachos 
bad sent him, and then set sail ; taking with him 
thirty Spartans, as formerly, for his counsellors. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the state-officers im- 
mediately came to pay him their court. The name 
and character indeed of Agesilaus had raised great 
curiosity and expectation in the Egyptians in gene- 
ral, and they crowded to the shore to get a sight of 
him. But when they beheld no pomp or grandeur 
of appearance, and saw only a little plain old man in 
mean shabby attire seated upon tlie grass by the 
sea-side, they could not help regarding the matter in a 
ridiculous light, and observing that this was the very 
thing represented in the fable : ‘ The mountain 
had brought forth a mouse.’ They were still more 
surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were connnonly made 
to strangers of distinction ; and he took only the 
flour, the veal, and the geese, refusing the pasties, 
the sweetmeats, and the pcriuincs : and, on their 
pressing and teazing h^m to accept them, ss- 
plied, “ They might carry them to his Helots.” 
Theophrastus informs us, he was pleased with the 
papyrus, on account of it’s thin and pliant texture, 
which made it very con\ enient for chaplets ; and, 
when he left Egypt, he begged some of it from the 
king. 

Taclios w'as preparing for the war ; and Agesilaus, 
upon joining him, was much disappointed to find 
that he had not the command of all the forces given 
him, but only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, 
the Athenian, was placed at the head of ,the navy ; 

^ ^ Athensus n^akes Tachos say this, and Agesilaus answer, ^ You 
will find me a lion by and by.* 
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and Tachos reserved to himself die ehief direction, 
both at sea and land. This was the first disagree- 
able circumstance, which occurred to Agesilaus; and 
others quickly followed. The vanity and insolence 
of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he was 
forced to bear them, lie consented to sail with him 
against the Phcenicians, and contrary to his dignity 
and nature submitted to the barbarian, till he could 
find an opportunity of shaking off his yoke. This 
soon presented itself. Nertanabis, Tachos* cousin, 
who commanded part of the forces, l evolted, and 
was proclaimed king by the l^gyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent embassa- 
dors to Agesilaus, to entreat his assistance. The 
same application he made to Chabrias, and pro- 
mised them both immense rew'ards. Tachos was* 
apprised of these proceedings, and implored them 
not to abandon him. Chabrias listened to his re- 
quest, and endeavoured also to appease Agesilaus* 
resentment, and to retain him in the cause, in which 
he had embarked. Agesilaus answered, As for you, 
“ (’habrias, you came hither as a volunteer, and 
“ therefore you may act as you think proper ; but 
“ I was sent by my country, upon the applica- 
“ tion of the ICgyptians for a general. It would 
“ hot then be right to commence hostilities against 
“ the people, to whofri I was sent as an assistant, 

except Sparta should issue orders to me so to 
“ do.” At thb same time he despatched .some of 
his officers home, with instructions to accuse Tachos, 
and to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The two 
rival kings also applied to th(? Lacedaemonians ; the 
one as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as 
one who had a .stronger regard for Sparta, and who . 
would show her. mote substantial proofs of his at- 
tachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Egyptian deputies 
an audience, an*d this public answer, “ That they 
“ should leave the business to the care of Agesilaus.’* 
lint their private instructions to him were, “ to do • 
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** what should appear most advantageous to Sparta.” 
Agesilaus had no sooner received this order, than 
. jie withdrew with lus mercenaries and went over to 
"Nectanabis, covering this strange ami scandalous 
proceeding with the pretence of consulting the in- 
terest of his country : when that slight veil is taken 
off, it’s right name is treachery, and base desertion. 
The Lacedaemonians, it is true, by placing a regard 
to those interests in the first rank of honour and vir- 
tue, left themselves no criterion of justice but the 
aggrandisement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took 
to flight. But at the same time there rose up in 
Mendes another competitor, to dispute the crown 
with Nectanabis ; and that competitor advanced with 
a hundred thousand men, whom he had readily as- 
sembled. Nectanabis, in order to encourage Age- 
silaus, represented to him, that though the numbers 
of the enemy were considerable, they were only a 
mixed multitude, many of them mechanics, who 
were thoroughly despicable on account of their ut- 
ter ignorance of war ; “ It is not their numbers,” 
said ‘Agesilaus, “ that I fear, but that ignorance and 
“ inc.xperiencc, which render them incapable of 
being encountered by art or stratagem ; for those 
“ can be successfully exerpised only upon such as, 
“ having skill enough to suspect the designs of their 
** enemy, form sclicmes to countermine him, and in 
the mean time are caught by new contrivances. 
But he, who has neither expectation nor suspicion 
** of that kind, gives his adversary no more oppor- 
** tunity, than he who stands still gives to a wrestler.” 

_ Xenophon has succeeded tolerably well in defending Agesilaus, 
with respect to his undertaking the expedition into He 

represents him ns pleased with the hopes of making Tachos some 
requital for his numerous services to the Lacedaemonians, of restor- 
ing through his means the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, and 
of returning the ill-offices done to the Spartans by the king of Per- 
.. sia. But it was jn vain for that historian to attempt to exculpate 
him with respect to bis desertion of Tachos, which Plutarch justly 
treate as an acpof i Icp^chery.’ 
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.Soon afterward, the adventurpr of Mendes sent 
p^sons to sound Agesilaus. This alarmed Necta- 
nabis; and when Agcsilaiis advised him to give 
battle immediately, and not to protract the war with 
men who had seen no service., but who by the ad- 
vantage of numbers might draw a line of circumvalla- 
tion about his trcnehps, and Ibrcstal him in most of 
his operations, his fears and suspicions increased, 
and suggested to him the expedient of retiring into 
a la.ge and well-fortified town. Agesilaus was of- 
fended, and could iiot well digest this nistance of 
distrust ; yet he was ashamed to change sides a 
second time, and at last return without having effect- 
ed any thing. He thcref<)re followed his standai'd, 
and entered the town along with him. 

When the enemy however came up, and began to 
open their trenches in order to enclose him, the 
Egyptian, afraid of a siege, was inclined to risk an 
immediate engagement ; and the Greeks were of his 
opinion, because there was no great quantity of pro- 
visions in the place. But Ag^ilaus opposed it; and 
tlie Egyptians on that account regarded him in a 
worse light than before, not scrupling to call hitn a 
traitor to their king. These censures he now bore 
with patience, because he was waiting a favourable 
moment for carrying into, execution the following 
design. The enemy, ‘as we have observed, with the 
view of shutting up Nectanabis, were drawing a deep 
trench round the walls. When they had proceeded 
so far in the work, that the two ends were almost 
ready to meet, as soon as night came on, Agesilaus 
ordered the Greeks to armc he then went to the 
tigyptian, and said ; “ Now is the time, young man, 
“ for you to save yourself which I did not choose 
“ to mention before, 'lest it should be divulged and 
lost. The enemy with their own hands have work- 
ed out your security, by labouring w long upon 
“ the trench, thtit the part w’hich is finished will pre- 
vent our suffering by their numbers, and the space 
** which is left puts it in our power to fight them 
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** upon fair and equal terms. Come on then, 

** show your courage ; sally gut vigorously along 
** with us, and save both yourself and your army. 
“ The enemy will not dare to stand us in front, and 
** our flanks are secured by the trench.” Nectanabis, 
admiring his capacity, immediately placed himself' in 
the middle of the Greeks, and advancing to the 
charge, easily routed all that opposed him. 

Agesilaus, having thus gained the prince’s confi- 
dence, availed himself once more of the same stra- 
tagem, as a wrestler occasionally uses the same slight 
twice in one day. By sometimes j)ret.ending to fly, 
and sometimes facing about, he drew the enemy’s 
whole army into a narrow place, enclosed with two 
ditches which were very deep and full of water.' 
When he saw them thus entangled, he advanced to 
the charge with a front equal to theirs, and secured 
by the nature of the ground from being hemmed in 
or surrounded. The consequence w’as, that they 
made but little resistance ; numbers were killed, and 
the rest fled, and were entirely put tt) the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs and 
firmly established' in his kingdom, bad a grateful 
sense of the services of Agesilaus, and pressed him 
to spend the winter with him. Biit he hastened his 
return to Sparta, on acco»int of the war which she 
had upon her hands at home ; •for he knew that her 
finances were low, though at the same time she found 
it necessary to employ a body of mercenaries. Nec- 
tanabis dismissed him with signal marks of honour, 
and beside other presents furnished him with two 
hundred and thirty taleiits of silver, for the expens'ef^ , 
of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he me# 
with a storm which drove him upon a desert shore in 
Africa, called the ‘ Haven of Mcnelau's®-;’ and tlicre 
he died at the age of eighty-four years, of which he 
had reigned forty-one in Lacediemon. For above 


An African port in tliu Mcilitcrrancan, between Egypt anti 
Cyrcnaica.^ 
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thirty years of that time he made a most splendid 
figure, both as to reputation and power j having 
been considered, till the battle of Leuctra, as com* 
mander-in-chief, and as it were king of Greece. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons 
of ordinary rank in the place where they expired, 
when they happened to die in a foreign country, but 
to carry the corpses of their kings home. Agesilaus* 
attendants*, however, not having honey to pre- 
serve the body, embalmed it with melted wax, and 
in this manner conveyed it to Lacedaemon. His son 
Archidamus succeeded to the crown, which descend- 
ed in his family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus. 
This Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated 
by Leonidas, for attempting to restore the ancient 
discipline of Sparta 

*3 Plutarch has written his Life.* 
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SUMMARY. 

Haired entertained by the Romans against Strabo the father of 
Pompey ; and their attachment to the son. Florals extraordinary 
regard for him. He is accused of having had too much com^ 
merce voith married toomcn. His frugality. He saves his father* s 
lifey and quells a mutiny: is prosecuted on a charge brought 
against his father. Assassination of Cinna. Pompey collects 
his troops^ and marches to join Sylla : gains several advantages 
over the opposite party : is received by Sylla with great respect: 
goes to Metellus* assist aiicc in Gaul : divorces his wife Antistia^ 
in order to marry AEmilia : passes over into Sicily ; and thq^ice 
into Africa^ where he defeats DomiljuSj and reduces the vohole 
country in fniy days. Sylla recalls hiniy and gives him the sur~ 
name of ‘ the Great. ^ He attains a triumphy in opposition to the 
whites (f that general y who becomes jealous of his renown: drives 
fscpidus out of Italy : and marches into Spain against Sertorius. 
Battle of Sucro. He writes to the Senate for money. The war 
terminated. Sertorius* death. Pompey cuts in pieces the fugitive 
slaves : is elected consul with Crassus : re-establishes the autho- 
rity of the Tribunes : is reconciled to Crassus. Their conduct 
after the considship. Origin of* the War of the Pirates* Ttieir 

successes and insolent behaviour. Pompey is appointed general 
against them. Fruitless protest of the more respectable citizens 
against the unlimited power granted to hhh upon this occasion* 
His rapid successes. He returns to Romcy passes over to Athens y 
and puts an end to the war.^ His conduct with regard to the 
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^urates in Crete* He is chosen to continue the tvar against Mith- 
ridates. In tvhat manner he receives tiie notification of this ap- 
pointment, His shamiful treatment tf Lucullus* Mithridates, 
enclosed hy Pompey^ inakes his escape : hut is overtaken^ and de- 
feated. Tigranes sets a price upon that prince's head. Pompey 
makes peace xi'ilh Tigra}ivs : defeats the Albanians and Iberians ; 
over the former of idiom he gains a second victory. Stratonice 
surtenders to him the fort^ containing Mithridaies* chief trea- 
sures. He takes another castle^ in xvhich he finds his private 
2>apcrs : subdues Syria j and Judeea. Insolence of his Jreedman 
Demetrius. He is infonned <f Mithridaies' death. Presents 
sent to him hy Phamaces. He visits Mitylcnc^ and Rhodes 
counteracts the reports spread at Rome in his dispraise. Cato 
refuses him his tzvo niecesy xuhom he asks in marriage for himself 
and his son. His triumph. Measures xvkich lead to his fall. 
His seditious speeches^ and conduct, Clodius* insoLeyice. Pom- 
pey procures Cicero* s recal from exile. Is entrusted voiik the care 
of importing corn to RomCy and procures it in great abundance. 
CcBsar arrives in Italy. The First Triumvirate. Pompey and 
Crassus acquire the considship hy violenccy and obtain for Ctesar 
a prorogation of his government of Gaul. Death of Julia* 
Quarrel betxveen Pompey and Ccesar. The former declared sole 
consul: marries Cornelia: obtains a continuation of his govern- 
ment for four years : demands the consulship fur Ccesavy at that 
time absent. His cxtrax'agant presumption; and preparations 
against Ceesary xvho passes the Rubicon, Pompey placed at the 
head of the commonxvealthy x\:itJi a discretionary poxver. General 
consternation at Rome, Ccesar Arrives there y and makes himself 
master of the whole of Italy. Pompey collects his land and sea- 
forces. His illustrious associates. Overture proposed by Ceesar, 
and rejected by Pompeyy tvho neglects an opportunity ef improving 
a victory. His con/Ulcnce, He pursues Cu'sar, Complaint 
raised against him. His hesitation about fighting. Order of 
battle of h(Ah generals. Refiectionse upon their ambition and folly. 
The battle of Pharsalia. Pompey files : is received by Peticius 
on hoard his shipy and joins Cornelia at Lesbos : advises the 
inhabitants of Mifylene to surrender themsches toCtesar: makes 
soine efforts to draw together his scattered forces : retires to Egypt, 
Ptolemy determines to haxe him assassinated ; sends Achillas to 
meet him, Pompey is murthered. His freedman Philip burns 
his corpse, Ccesnr avenges his death. 
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The people of Rome appear from the first, to 
have been aflected toward Ponipey, nearly in the 
same manner as Prometheus, in ./Eschylus, was to- 
ward Hercules , when, after that hero had delivered 
him ftom his chains, he says. 

The sire 1 hated, but the son I lo\cd ^ 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and 
more rancorous hatred for any general, tlian for 
Strabo, the father of Poinpey. As long as he lived 
indeed, they were afraid of his abilities as a soldiet, 
because he had eminent talents for war; but upon 
his death, which happened by a stroke of lightening, 
they dragged his corpse from the bier, on the way 
to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greatest 
indignity. On tlie other hand, no man ever expe- 
rienced from the same Romans an attachment begun 
at a more early period, more disinterested in all the 
stages of his prosperity, or more faithful in the de- 
cline of his fortune, than Pompoy himself. 

The sole cause of their haticd of the father was 
his insatiable a^ai ice ; but there Avere many causes 
of their afiection for the son : his temperate man- 
ner of living, his applicatvjn to martial exercises, -bis 
persuasive address, his strict honour, and his inva- 
riable accessibility'; for no man was ever less impor- 


, v* Of the tragedy of ‘ Prometheus Released,’ whence this line is 
taken, we have only some fragments remaining. Jupiter had con- 
fined Prometheus to the rockb of Caucasus by cliains, from which 
Hercules the son of Jupiter set him free. 

^ See, for a fine amplification of this character, Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 2^ Forma cxcellens^ non ea qua fio^ vommendalur atatisy sed ex 
dignitate ewYkantiy qutp in iilam conventens amplitudincfn fortunam 
quoque^ds ad nltimum vita comiiala eU diem. Innoc^ntia eximiusy 
sanctitate pracipuusy eloqueiitia mediusy poteniice (qua honon^ causa 
ad eurd deferreiury non ui ab eo occupareturj cupidissimus ; dux hello 
peritissimusy civis in iogOy nisi uhi vereretur ve quem haberct parew^ 
vnhdestiskmus : aniicitiartem tenaxy in q/Jhtsis exorabilisy in reconei^^ , 
liandd gratia fulelissimuSy Al«iost all the Roman writers, indeed, 
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tuaiit0 iia asking, or more gracious in conferring, 
Wbdn lie gave, it was Ivithout arrogance ; 
and ■«mei< he receiv^, it was wttli dignity.’ 

In hi^ youth he liad a most engaging countenance, 
which spoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet 
that grace of aspect was not unattended with dignity, 
and amidst his youthful bloom there was a venerable 
and princely air. llis hair naturally curled a little 
before ; which, together with the shining moisture 
and quick turn of his eyc^, produced a reputed, ra- 
ther than an actual likeness of Alexander the Great, 
as represented in his statues. So that some at first 
gave him the name of Alexander, and he not refus- 
ing it, others applied it to him by way of ridicule, 
liven Lucius Philippus*, a man ol‘ consular cbgnity, 
as he was one day pleading for him, said, “ It was no 

wonder tliat he, being a Philip, should be attached 
“ to an Alexander.” 

We arc told that Flora the courtesan took a plea- 
sure, in her old age, in speaking of the commerce 
which she had had with Poinpey ; and used to de- 
clare, that she could ne\ cr (juit his embraces without 
gi\ ing him a bite. She added, that Geminius one of 
Pompey’b acquaintance had a passion for her, and 
occasioned her much trouble by his importunities. 
At last she told him, she could not consent on ac- 
count of Pompey. Upon s^hich he applied to Pom- 
pey for his permission, and he gave it him ; but, 
though he seemed to retain a regard for her, he 
himself never approached, nor had any intercourse 
with her 'afterward. She bore the loss of him, not 
will; the slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was 

in the above-mentiuntd diawback upon his excellence, his 
intolerance of an €*qual.* 

^ ‘T'/feliK Signifies not only * moisture,’ but * flexihiiit} .* Lu- 
cian has /bbsAftiK. And r« ef/u/Aieil» 

seems muie apjAllicable to the lattci sense. 

Lucius Marcius Philippus, one of the greatest orators of hife 
time. He was Augustus’ fathcr-in-law', having niniricd his mother 
Atia. Horace nicntionb him, Kp, I. Mi. Ifi., and Ciceio also, de 
Liar. Orat. 47 
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long sick through sorrow and regret. This 
is saidy was so celebrated for her bloosn and^’1S0a4^y 
that when Csecilius Metellus adorned the CeiUpld of 
Castor and Pollux with statues and paintings, he 
gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius one of Pompey’s freedmen, who had 
great interest with him, ' and \vho died worth four thou- 
sand talents, had a wife of irresistible beauty. Pom- 
pey, upon that account, behaved to her with less po- 
liteness than was natural to him, that he might not 
appear to be captivated by her charms. But, though 
he took his measures with so mucli care and caution 
in this respect, he could not escape the censure of 
his enemies ; Avho accuscfl him of a commerce with 
married women, and alleged that, for the sake of 
gratifying his mistresses, he often neglected or gave 
up points essential to the public welfare. 

As to the simplicity of his diet, there is a remark- 
able saying of his on record. In a severe illness, 
when his appetite was neai’ly lost, the ]>hysician or- 
dered him a thrush. His servants, u])on inquiry, 
found there was not one to be purchased, as the sea- 
son was past. They were inlbrmcd, however, that 
Lucullus had them in his menageries all the year 
round. This being reported to Pompey, he said, 
“ Does Pompey’s life depend upon the luxurj^ of 
“ Lucullus ?” He then, ’without any regard to the 
physician, ate something which was easy to be pro- 
cured*. But this took place at a later period of his 
life. 

While he was very young and served under his 
fiither, who w'as carryipg on the w-ar against Cinoa*, 
one Lucius Terentius was his comrade, and slept in 
the same tent with him. This Terentius, gained 
by Cinna’s money, undertook, to assassinate Pom- 
pey, while others set fire to tlui general’s tent. 

* Sec tlie Life of Lucullus, VoL III. p. 38^ and not. (.55.) 

^ A. U. C. G66. And as Pompey was born in the same year with 
Cicero, viz. A. U. C. 647, be must in this war witli Cinna liave 
been nineteen years old* 
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Pompey received information of this, when he was 
at supper, but it did not throtfr him into the least 
confusion. He even drank more freely, and ca- 
ressed Terentius more than usual ; but when they 
were to have retired to rest, he stole out of the tent, 
and went and planted a guard about his father. 
This done, he waited quietly for the event. Teren- 
tius, as soon as he thought Pompey was asleep, 
drew his , sword, and stabbed the bed-clothes in 
many places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in 
the camp. The soldiers, who hated their general, 
were determined to go over to the enemy, and be- 
0an to strike their tents and take up their arms'. 
The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to 
make his appearance. But Pompey was every 
where ; he implored them with tears to stay, and at 
last threw himself upon his face in the gateway. 
There he lay weeping, and bidding them trample 
upon him, if they were resolved to go out. Upon 
this they were ashamed to proceed, and all except 
eight hundred returned, and were reconciled to their 
commander. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was preferred 
against him, that he had converted the public 
mo^ey to his own use, and Pompey, as his heir, was 
obliged to answer it. .. Updn inquiry, he found that 
Alexander, one of his freedmen, had secreted most 
of the money ; and he informed the magistrates of 
every particular. He was himself, however, ac- 
cused of having reserved some hunting-nets and 
books out of the spoils of Asp ulum : and it is true, 
his father gave them to him upon taking that place ; 
but he lost them on Cinna’s return to Rome', when 
that general’s creatures broke open and pillaged his 
house. In this affair, he strenuously maintained 
the combat with his adversary at the bar, and showed 
a degree of acuteness and intrepidity beyond his 
years ; which gained him so much applause, that 
Antistius the prsetor, who had the hearing of the 

VOL. IV. K 
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cause, conceived an affection for him, and offered 
him his daughter in marriage. The proposal was, 
accordingly, made to his friends : Pompey accepted 
it, and the treaty was privately concluded. The 
people, however, conceived some notion of the 
thing, from Antistius’ exertions in his favour ; and 
at last, when he pronounced the sentence in the 
name of all the judges, by which Pompey was ac- 
quitted, the multitude, as it were upon a signal 
given, broke out into the old marriage-acclamation 
of ‘ Talasio.’ 

The origin of this term is said to have been as 
follows : When the principal Romans seized the 
daughters of the Sabines, who were come to see 
the games they were celebrating in order to entrap 
them, some herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a 
virgin remarkablj'^ tall and handsome, and lest she 
should be taken from them as they carried her off, 
they cried all the way they went, ‘ Talasio.’ Tala- 
sius was a young man, universally beloved and ad- 
mired : all who heard them therefore, delighted 
with the intention, joined in the cry, and accompa- 
nied them with plaudits. The marriage of Talasius, 
we are told, proved fortunate ; and thence all bride- 
grooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed with that 
acclamation. This is the most probable account of 
the term, that I can discover 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and sub- 
sequently repaired to Cinna’s camp. But, finding 
some unjust charges laid against him there, he 
availed himself of the first private opportunity to 
withdraw. As he was nowhere to be found, a 
rumour prevailed in the army, that Cinna had put 
the young man to death : upon which, numbers who 
hated Cinna, and could no longer endure his cruel- 
ties, attacking his quarters, he fled for his life ; 
and being overtaken by one of the inferior officers, 
who pursued him with a drawn sword, fell upon his 


^ See more of this, in the Life of Romulus, Yol. I.* 
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knees, and offered him his very valuable ring : but 
the officer with great ferocity replied, I am come 
“ not to sign a contract, but to punish an impious 
" and lavdess tyrant and killed him upon the 
spot. 

Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, 
a tyrant still more savage, seized and held the 
reins of government. It was not long however 
before Sylla returned to Italy, to the high satisfac- 
tion of most of the Homans, who in their present 
unhappy circumstances thought a change of master 
no small advantage. To sueh a desperate state had 
their calamities reduced them, that no longer hoping 
for liberty, they sought only the most tolerable ser- 
vitude. 

Pompey was then in the Piccnc ', whither he had 
retired, partly because he had lands there, but 
chiefly on account of an old attachment w’hich the 
cities in that district had to his family. Observing 
however, tliat the best and most considerable of the 
citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla’s 
camp as in a port, he resolved to do the same. At 
the same time, he thought it did not become him to 
go like a fugitive who stood in need of protection, 
but, rather in a respectable ^manner at the head of 
an army. He therefore tried, what levies he could 
make in the Picenc ; and the people, rejecting 
Carbo’s applications, readily repaired to his standard. 
Upon this occasion one Vindius happening to say, 
“ Pompey is just come from under the hands of the 
‘‘ pedagogue, and is all on a sudden become a dema- 
“ gogue among you they were so much provoked, 
that they immediately laid hold on him, and cut him 
in pieces. 

Thus Pompey al the age of twenty-three, with- 
out a commission from any superior authority, 
erected himself into a general ; and having placed 

7 f/ofi. The March of Ancona, to the N. £. of Rome, on the 
roast of the Adriatic.^ 

K 2 
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his tribunal in the most public part of the large city 
of Auximum, by a formal decree commanded the 
Ventidii, two brothers who opposed him in behalf 
of Carbo, to depart the city. He enlisted soldiers ; 
and appointed tribunes, centurions, and other offi- 
cers, according to the established custom. He did 
the same in all the neighbouring cities ; for the par- 
tisans of Carbo retired, and gave place to him, and 
the rest were glad to range themselves under his ban- 
ners. So that within a little time he had raised 
three complete legions, and furnished himself with 
provisions, beasts of burthen, and carriages ; in 
short, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved toward Sylla, not by 
hasty marches, or as if he sought to conceal himself: 
for he stopped by the way to harass the enemy, and 
attempted to draw off from Carbo all those parts of 
Italy, through which he passed. At last, three ge- 
nerals of the opposite party, Carinna, Coelius, and 
Brutus, came against him all at once ; not in front 
or in one body, but hemming him in with their three 
armies, in hopes of effecting his entire destruction. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled his 
whole forces, and charged the army of Brutus at 
the head of his cavalry. The Gaulish horse on the 
enemy’s side sustained the first shock } but Pompey 
attacked the foremost of them, who was a man of 
prodigious strength, and brought him to the ground 
with a push of his spear. The rest immediately fled, 
and threw the infantry into such disordei*, that the 
whole was soon put toilight. This produced so great 
a quarrel among the three generals, that they parted, 
and took difiei-ent routes. In consequence of which 
the cities, concluding that the fears of the enemy 
had caused them to separate, adopted Pompey’s in- 
terests. 

Not long afterward, Scipio the consul advanced 
to engage him. But before the infrntry were near 
enough to discharge their lances, Scipio’s soldiers 
saluted those of Pompey, and came over to them : 
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upon which, Scipio himself was obliged to fly. At 
last, Carbo sent a large body of cavalry against 
Pompey, near the river Arsis. These however met 
W'ith so warm a reception, that they were soon bro- 
ken, and forced in the pursuit upon impracticable 
ground ; so that, finding it impossible to escape, 
they surrendered themselves with their arms and 
horses. 

Syllaiillad not yet been informed of these trans- 
actions ; but, upon the first rumours of Pompey’s 
being engaged with so many adversaries and such 
respectable generals, dreading the consequence, he 
set off with all expedition to his assistance. Pom- 
pey, having received intelligence of his approach, 
ordered his officers to see that the troops were armed 
and drawn up in such a manner, as to make the 
handsomest and most gallant appearance before the 
commander-in-chief. For he expected great ho- 
nours from him; but he obtained still greater. 
Sylla no sooner saw Pompey advancing to meet 
him with an army in excellent condition, both as to 
the age and size of the men, and the spirits which 
success had given them, than he alighted ; and upon 
being saluted of course by Pompey as ‘ Imperator®,* 
he returned his salutation with the same title : 
tliough no one imagined that he would have honour- 
ed a young man, not yet ‘admitted into the senate, 
with a title for which he was himself at that time 
contending with the Scipios and the Mariuses. The 
rest of his behaviour, was as respectful, as that in 
the first interview. He used to rise up and uncover 
his head, whenever Pompey came to visit him ; 
which he was rarely observed to do for any other, 
though he was surrounded by a number of persons 
of distinction. . 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. - On 
the contrary, when Sylla wished to send him into 
Gaul, where Metellus had achieved nothing worthy 


* This story is repeated in the Life of Crassus, Vol. III.* 
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of the forces under his direction, he said, “ It waS 
not ri^ht to take the command from a man, who 
was his superior both in age and character ; but, 
** if Metellus should desire his assistance in the con- 
“ duct of the war, it was at his service.” Metellus 
accepted the proposal, and wrote to request he would 
come; upon which he entered Gaul, and not only 
signalised his own valour and capacity, but revived 
in Metellus the spirit of adventure, which ii4(||s almost 
extinguished by age : just as brass in a state of fusion 
is said to melt that which is solid and cold, sooner 
than fire itself. But as it is not usual, when a cham* 
pion has distinguished himself in the lists, and gained 
the prize in all the games, to connnemorate or record 
the performances of his younger years ; so have I 
been afraid to stir up the actions of Pompey at this 
period of his life, as, though in themselves extraor- 
dinary, they were yet eclipsed by the number and im- 
portance of his later expeditions ; lest, by dwelling 
upon his first essays, 1 should leave myself no room 
for those greater and more critical events, whieh 
mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Sylla bad rendered himself’ master of Italy, 
and was declared dictator, he rewarded his principal 
officers with riches and honours, making them libe- 
ral grants of whatever they solicited. But he was 
most struck with the excellent ^qualities of Pompey, 
and was persuaded that he owed more to his seiTices, 
than to those of any other man. He therefore re- 
solved, if possible, to take him into his alliance ; and 
as his wife Mctella was entirely of the same opinion, 
they persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and to 
marry Ai!miiia the daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom 
Metella had had by Scaurus, and who was at th^ 
tune pregnant by another husband *. . 

Nothing could be more tyrannical, than this new 
contract. It was suitable, indeed, to the times of 
!!^lla ; but it ill became Pompey’s character, to take 


* Maniufi Glabrio. See the Life of Sjlla, ^'ol. III. p. 279.* 
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iEmilia in her state of pregnancy from another, 
and bring her into his house } and at the same time 
shamefully and cruelly to divorce Antistia, distressed 
as she must be for a father, whom on account of 
this very husband she had lately lost. For Autistius 
was killed in the senate-house, because it was thought 
his regard for Pompcy had attached him to Sylla's 
party. And her mother, upon this divorce, laid 
violent fiands on herself. This was an additional 
scene of misery, in that tragical marriage ; as was 
also the fate of .Emilia, who died in Pompey’s house 
in child-bed. 

Soon afterward, Sylla received an account that 
Perpenna had taken possession of Sicily, where he 
afli)rded an asylum to the survivors of the opposite 
faction. Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that 
island: Domitius had entered Africa; and many 
other persons of distinction, who had escaped the 
fury of the proscriptions by flight, had sought refuge 
there. Upon wliich, a considerable armament was 
sent against them under Pompcy, who quickly com- 
pelled Perpenna to (juit the island ; and having re- 
covered the cities, which had been much harassed by 
preceding armies, behaved to tliem all with great 
humanity, except the Mamertincs who were seated 
in Messina. That people Jiad refused to appear be- 
fore his tribunal, and* to acknowledge his jurisdic- 
tion ; alleging, that they were excused by an ancient 
privilege received from the Romans. His reply was» 
“ Will you never have done with citing privileges to 
“ men who wear swords ?” His behaviour also to 
Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For 
if it were necessary, as perhaps it was, to put him to 
death, he should have done it immediately ; and then 
it would have heen* the work of him, who gave 
orders for it. But instead of that, he caused a Ro- 
man, who had been honoured with three consulships, 
to be brought in chains before his tribunal ; where 
he sat in judgment upon him, to the regret of all 
the spectators, and ordered him to be led away to 
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execution. As they were fulfilling his orders, Carho, 
upon seeing the sword drawn, wa3.so much disordered 
by it, that he was forced to beg a moment’s respite, 
and a private place for the necessities of nature. 

Cains Oppius® the friertd of Caesar states, that 
Pompey treated Quintus Valerius likewise with great 
inhumanity. For knowing him. to be a man of let- 
ters, and that few were to be compared wi^h him irt 
respect of knowledge, he took him (he says) aside ; 
and after he had walked with him, till he had satis- 
fied himself upon several points of learning, com- 
manded his servants to drag him to the block. But 
we must be very cautious how we give credit to Op- 
pius, when he speaks of the friends and enemies of 
Caesar. Pompey, indeed, was under the necessity 
of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla, parti- 
cularly when they were publicly taken : but others 
he suffered to escape, and some he even assisted in 
getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himercans for 
attempting to support his enemies, when the orator 
.Sthenis told him, “ He would act unjustly, if he 
“ passed by the person that "was guilty, and punished 
“ the innocent.” Pompey asking him, “ Who was 
** the guilty person he replied, ** I am tlie man. 
“ I persuaded my friend-s^ and compelled my eue- 
“ mies, to take the measures they did.” Pompey, 
delighted with his frank confession and noble spirit, 
forgave him first, and subsequently all the people of 
Himera. Being informed that his soldiers committed 
great disorders in their excursions, he sealed up their 
swords, and if any of them broke the seal, he tOok 
care to have them punished. 

^ The same, who drew up an Account of Uie Spanish War. He 
was also a biographer, and wrote (among others) the Lives of Caius 
Marius, Pompey, and the elder Scipio Africanus. Siee A. GclI. vii. 
1., Sueton. Jul. Cses. SH., and Voss, dc Hist. Lot. i. 97. ^t his 
Works of that kind are lust. He was mean ehough to compose ar 
Treatise, to prove that Ctesario was not the son of Caxar. Many 
have ascribed to him likewise the latter books of the Gallic war, 
which are by others as&igiicd to Hirtius.* 
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While he was making these an^ other regulations 
in Sicily, he received a decree of the senate and let- 
ters from Sylla, commanding him to cross over into 
Africa, and to carry on the war with the utmost 
vigour against Domitius ; who had assembled a much 
more powerful army than that which Marius had car- 
ried not long before from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himselt master of Rome, and from a fugitive 
became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished his prepa- 
rations for this expedition ; and leaving the command 
in Sicily to Memmius, his sister’s husband, set sail 
with a hundred and twenty armed vessels, and eight 
hundred store-ships laden with provisions, arms, 
money, and machines of war. Part of his fleet 
landed at Utica and part at Carthage: immediately 
after which, seven thousand of the enemy came over 
to him ; and he had brought over with him six le- 
gions complete. 

Upon his arrival, he met with a whimsical ad- 
venture. Some of his soldiers (it seems) found a 
treasure, and shared considerable sums. The thing 
becoming public, the rest of the troops concluded 
that the place was full of money, which the Cartha- 
ginians had hid there iii some time of public dis- 
tress. Pompey therefore could make no use of 
thaw for several days, as» they were searching for 
treasures : and he had nothing to do but to walk 
about, and amuse himself with the sight of so many 
thousands digging and turning up the ground. At 
last they gave up the point, and bade him lead them 
wherever lie pleased, for they were sufficiently pu- 
niifhed for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and ranged his 
troops in order of battle. There happened to be a 
channel between them, craggy, and dimcult to pass. 
In the morning likewise it began to rain, and the 

*® Hod. Satcor, u the mouth of the river Bt^tada, the next city 
in point of magnitude to Carthage, and after it’s destruction the 
capital of the country. It became afterward additionally eminent^ 
as the scene of the Younger Cato’s suicide.^ 
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wind blew with great violence, so that Domititis, 
not imagining there would be any action that day, or- 
dered his army to retire. Pompey, however, looked 
upon this as his opportunity, and passed the defile 
with the utmost expedition. The enemy stood upon 
their defence, but it was in a. disorderly and tumultu- 
ous manner, and their resistance was neither general 
nor uniform. Besides, the wind and rain beat in 
their faces. The storm also incommoded the Ro- 
mans, for tliey could not well distinguish each other. 
Nay, Pompey w’as himself in danger of being killed 
by a soldier, who asked him the word, and did not 
receive a speedy answer. But, at length, he 
routed the enemy with considerable slaughter ; not 
above three thousand of them, out of twenty thou- 
sand, escaping. The soldiers then saluted Pompey 
* Imperator,’ but he told them he would not accept 
the title, so long as the enemy’s camp stood untouch- 
ed ; if they chose therefore to conlcr such an honour 
upon him, they must first make themselves masters 
or the entrenchments. 

Upon this, they advanced with great fury against 
fhcni. Pompey fought without his helmet, under 
the apprehension of an accident similar to that, 
which he had recently escaped. The camp w’as taken, 
and Domitius slain ; in consequence of wdiich most 
of the cities immediately subsuitled, and the rest 
were taken by assault. lie made larbas one of Do- 
tnitius’ confederates prisoner, and bestowed his crown 
upon Hiempsal. Advancing with the same tide of 
fortune, and while his army had all the spirits in- 
spired by conquest, he entered Numidia, and conti- 
nued his march for several days ; subduing all that 
came in his way, and reviving the terror of the Ro- 
man name, which the barbarians hacj'begun to disre- 
gard. Nay, he chose not to leave the savage beasts 
in the deserts, without having given them likewise a 
specimen of Roman valour and success. Accord- 
ingly, he spent a fow days in hunting lions and 
elephants. The whole time he passed in Africa, 

4 
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we are told, was not above forty days ; in which he 
defeated the enemy, reduced the entire country, 
and brought the affairs of it’s kings under proper re- 
gulations, though he was only in his twenty-iburtli 
year. 

On his return to Utica, he received letters from 
Sylla, by which he was ordered to send home the rest 
of his army, and to wait there with a single legion 
for a successor. This gave him deep concern, though 
he kept it to himself, but the army expressed their 
indignation aloud; insomuch, that when he entreated 
them to return to Italy, they broke out into abusive 
terms against Sylla, and declared they would never 
abandon Pompey, nor suffer him to trust a tyrant. 
At first, he endeavoured to pacify them with mild 
representations ; and when he found these had no 
effect, he descended from the tribunal, and retired to 
his tent in tears. They went however, and took 
him thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal, 
where they spent great part of the day ; they in- 
sisting that he should stay and keep the command, 
and he exhorting them to obey Sylla’s orders, and 
to form no new faction. At last, perceiving no end 
of their clamours and importunity, he assured them 
with an oath, “ That he w'ould kill himself, if they 
“ attempted to force him.” And even this with dif- 
ficulty induced them to desist. 

The fii*st intelligence Sylla heard was, that Pom- 
pey had revolted ; upon which he said to his friends, 
“ Then it is my fate to have to contend with boys 
“ in my old age.” This he said, because Marius, 
whot was very young, had broyght him into so much 
trouble and danger. But when he had true informa- 
tion of the affair, and observed that all the people 
flocked out to receive .Pompey, and to conduct him 
home with marks'of high regard, he resolved to ex- 
ceed tlicm, if possible, in his attentions. He there- 
fore hastened to meet him, and embracing him in the 
most affectionate manner, saluted him aloud by the 
surname of Magnus, or ‘the Clreati’ at the same. 
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time, ordering all those about him to give him the 
same appellation. 'Others say, it was given him by 
the whole army in Africa, but did not generally pre* 
vail, till it had been authorised by Sylla. It is cer> 
tain, he was himself the last to take it, and made no 
use of it till a long time afterward, when he was 
sent into Spain with the dignity of proconsul against 
Sertorius. He then began to sign himself in his let- 
ters, and in all his edicts, * Pompey the Great for 
the world had become accustomed to the name, and 
it was no longer invidious. In this respect we may 
justly admire the w’isdom of the ancient Romans, 
who bestowed upon their eminent men such honour- 
able names and titles, not only for military achieve- 
ments, but also for the lofty qualities and arts which 
adorn civil life. Thus the people gave the surname 
of Maximus (i. e. ‘ the Greatest*) to Valerius ", for 
having reconciled them to the senate after a violent 
dissension ; and to Fabius Rullus, for having ex- 
pelled some persons descended from enfranchised 
slaves who had been admitted into the senate on 
account of their large fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a 
triumph, in which he was opposed by Sylla. The 
latter alleged, “ That the laws did not allow that 
“ honour to any person, who had not been cij;her 
“ consul or praetor Hencp it was that the first 
“ Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater 
“ wars and conflicts with the Carthaginians in Spain, 

Marcus Valerius, brother to Valerius Publicola the dictator* 
This happened, A, U. C. 260. (Liv. ii. 31.) See also Cic* 
Brut. 14. 

It was not his having expelled the descendents of enfranchised 
slaves from the senate, nor yet his glorious victories, which pro* 
cured for Fabius the surname of Maximus; but his having reduced 
into four tribes the populace of Home, who were before dispersed 
among the whole, and had thereby too much influence in elections 
and other public aftairs. These were called * Tribus Urbanee.^ 
(Liv. iv. 46.) 

*3 The senate, as Livy informs us (xxxi. 20.), refused L. Corne- 
lius Lentulus a triumph for the same reason, although they thought 
his achievements worthy of tfaSt honour. 
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** did not demand a triumph ; for he had held nei- 
ther of these offices. If Pompey then (he added) 
who was yet but a beardless youth, and who was 
“ not of age to be admitted into the senate, should 
** enter tlie city in triumph, it would bring an odium 
“ both upon the power of the dictator and the honours 
“ of his friend.” These arguments Sylla adduced, in 
order to show him that he would not allow of his 
triumph, and that if he persisted, he would chastise 
his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him 
consider, “ That more worshipped the rising, than 
“ the setting sun intimating, that his own power 
was increasing, while that of Sylla was upon the de- 
cline. Sylla did not well hear what he said, but per- 
ceiving by the looks and gestures of the company 
that they were struck with the expression, he asked 
what it was ; and when he was informed, in admira- 
tion of Pompey’s spirit he cried out, “ Let him 
“ triumph ! Let him triumph !” 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and 
jealousy upon this occasion, it is said that, the more 
to mortify those in whom it appeared, he intended 
to have had his chariot drawn by four elephants ; 
for he had brought with him a number from Africa, 
which he had taken from the kings of that country. 
But finding the gate'too narrow, he renounced hia 
design, and contented himself with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all that they ex- 
pected, were inclined to disturb the procession, but 
he took no pains to satisfy them ; affirming that, “ He 
had rather give up his triumph, than submit to 
“ flatter them.” Upon which Servilius, one of the 
most considerable men in Rome, and one who had 
been the most vigorous in opposing his triumph, de- 
clared, “ He now found Pompey really ‘ the Great,* 
“ and worthy of the indulgence.” 

There is no 'doubt that he might then have been 
easily admitted a senator, Jf he had desired it ; but 
his ambition was to pursue glory in a more uncom- 
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mon track. It would have been nothing strange, 
that Pompey should have been a senator before the 
prescribed age ; but it was a very extraordinary in- 
stance of honour, to triumph before he was a sena- 
tor. And it contributed not a little to gain him the 
affections of the multitude ; the people were de- 
lighted to see him, after his triumph, classing with 
the equestrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness, at finding him 
advance so fast in reputation and power ; yet he 
could not think of preventing it, till with a high 
hand and entirely against his will Pompey raised Le- 
pidus “ to the consulship, b}' assisting him with all 
bis interest in the election. Upon which Sylla, see- 
ing him conducted home by the people through the 
i'orum, thus addressed him : “ I observe, young 
“ man, you arc proud of' your victory. And iin- 
“ doubtedly it was a great and extraordinary thing, 
“ so to manage the people that Lepidus, the worst 
“ man in Rome, should be returned senior to Ca- 

tulus, one of the very best. But awake, I charge 
** you, and be upon your guard. For you have now 

made your adversary stronger than yourself.” 

The displeasure, which .Sylla entertained in his 
heart against Pompey, appeared most plainly from 
his will. He left considemble legacies to his friends, 
and appointed them guardians' to his son, but he 
never once raentionc(l Pompey. The latter, not- 
withstanfling, bore this w'ith the utmost temper and 
moderation ; and when Lepidus and others opposed 
his being buried in the Campus Martins, and his hav- 
ing the honours of a public funeral, he interposed, and 
by his presence not only secured, but did honour to 
the procession. 

Sylla’s predictions were verihed. soon after his 
death. Lepidus wished to u^urp the authority of a 
dictator ; and his proceedings were neither indirect, 

** Marcus jTSmiliiis Lepidus, who by Pompey’s intere.st was de- 
dared consul witli Q. Lutatiu^§Catulus, A. U. C. 676. See the 
Life of Sylla, HI. 280. 
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nor veiled with specious pretences. He immediately 
took up arms, and assembled the disaffected re- 
mains of the factions, which Sylla had not been able 
entirely to suppress. 'J'lie uncorrupted part of the 
senate, and of the people, indeed, were strongly 
attached to his collegue Catulus, and in respect to 
prudence and justice there was not a man in Home 
who had a higher character ; but he was more able 
to direct the civil government, than the operations 
of war. The crisis therefore called for Pompey, 
and he did not hesitate a moment which side to take. 
He joined the honest party, and was declared general 
against Lcpidiis, m Iio by this time had reduced great 
part of Italy and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, 
where Brutus acted for him with a considerable 
force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his 
way in other parts, but he lay a long time before 
Mutina which was defended by Brutus. Mean- 
while Lepidtis advanced by hasty marches to Rome, 
and sitting down before it, demanded a second con- 
sulship. The inhabitants were much alarmed at the 
number of his forces ; but their fears were dissipated 
by a letter from Pompey, in which he assured them, 
that he had terminated the war without striking a 
bIov^ For Brutus, wdiethcr he betrayed his army 
or was betrayed by them, had surrendered himself 
to Pompey ; and, having received a party of horse 
as an escort, retired to a little town upon the Po. 
■Pompey however sent Geminius the next day to 
despatch him, which brought no small stain upon 
his character. Immediately after Brutus came over 
to him, he had informed the senate by letter, that 
it was a measure which that general had voluntarily 
adopted 5 and yet on the very next day he put him 
to death, and wrote other letters containing heavy 
charges against him. This was the father of that 
Brutus, who in -concert with Cassius slew Caesar. 


Ilod. ModSna.* 
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But the son, as appears from the Life which we have 
written of him, bore no resemblance to the sire, 
either in war or in his death. Lepidus, being soon 
driven out of Italy, ded into Sardinia ; where he 
died of grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his 
affairs, but from having accidentally found a billet 
(as we are told) by which he discovered, that his 
•wife had dishonoured his bed. 

At that time Sertorius, an officer very different 
Irom Lepidus, was in possession of Spain, and not a 
little formidable to Rome itself ; all the remains of 
the civil wars being concentrated in him, just as in 
a dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow to 
a distempered part. He had already defeated seve- 
ral generals of less distinction, and was then en- 
gaged with Metellus Pius, a man of great character 
in general, and more particularly in war ; but age 
seemed to have abated in him that vigour, which is 
necessary for seizing and improving critical occa- 
sions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition, with which Sertorius 
snatched those occasions from him. He came on 
in the most daring manner, and more like a captain 
of banditti, than a commander of regular forces ; 
annoying with ambuscades, and other unforeseen 
alarms, a champion who, proceeded by the conpnon 
rules, and whose skill consisted in the management 
of heavj'-armed forces. 

At this juncture Pompey, having an army without 
employment, endeavoured to prevail upon the se- 
nate to send him to Metellus’ assistance. In the 
mean time, Catulus nrdered him to disband his 
forces ; but he found various pretences for remain- 
ing in arms in the neighbourhood of Rome : till at 
last, upon the motion of Lucius Fhilippus, he ob- 
tained the desired command. On this occasion one 
of the senators, we are told, somewhat surprised at 
the motion, asked him who made it, whether his 
meaning was to send out Pompey [pro consulel as 
the representative of a consul ? “ No,” he replied. 
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“ but [pro coiisidihu.^^ as the representative of con- 
“ sills intimating, by this, the incapacity of both 
the consuls of that year. 

When J’onipey arrived in Spain, new hopes were 
excited, as is usual upon the appearance of a new 
general of reputation ; and such of the Spanish na- 
tions, as were not very firmly attached to Serto- 
rius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed 
himself in a very insolent and contemptuous manner, 
with respect to Pompey ; and said, “ He should 
“ want no other weapons than a rod and a ferula 
“ to chastise the boy with, were it not that he feared 
“ the old woman meaning Metellus. In fact how'- 
ever it was Pompey, of whom he was afraid, and on 
his account he carried forward his operations with 
much greater caution. I’or Metellus had fallen into 
a course of luxiiiy and pleasure, which no one could 
have expected, and changed his soldier-like simpli- 
city for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey 
gained additional honour and interest, for he culti- 
vated plainness and frugality more than ever j 
though he had not, in that respect, much to correct 
in himself^ being naturally sober and regular in his 
desires. 

The war appeared in many forms ; but nothing 
affected him so much as the loss of Lauron, ■which 
Sertorius took before his eyes Pompey thought 
he had blocked up the enemy, and spoke of it in 
high terms ; when suddenly he found himself sur- 
rounded, and being afraid of moving, had the morti- 
fication to see the city laid in ashes in his presence. 
In an engagement however near Valencia he defeated 
Herennius and Perpenna, officers of considerable 
-rank, -w'ho had sided with Seitorius and acted as 
his lieutenants, and killed above ten thousand of 
their men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack 


See the Life of Sertorius, p. 24, and not. (70).* 
VOL. IV. L 
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Sertorius, that Metellus miglit have no share in the 
victory. He found him near the river Siicro, and 
they engaged about the close of day. Both were 
afraid, that Metellus should come up ; Pompey anx- 
ious to light alone, and Sertorius to have but one gene- 
ral to fight with. 'J’he issue of the battle was doubt- 
ful, one wing in each army being victorious. But of 
the two generals Sertorius gained the higher ho- 
nour, for he routed the battalions Avhich opposed 
him. As tor Pompey, he was attacked on horse- 
back by one of the enemy’s infantry, a man of gi- 
gantic size. While they were closely engaged with 
their swords, the strokes happened to light on each 
other’s hand, but with different success ; Pompey 
receiving oiily a slight wound, whereas he lopped off 
the hand of the other. Numbers tlicn lell upon 
Pompey, for his troo{'#s in that (juartcr were already 
broken : but he uiieKjjectedly escaped, by relin- 
quisliing his horse with it’s gold trappings and other 
valuable 1‘urniturc to the barbarians, who (luarrellcd 
about the division of t!ie spoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both again drew 
up to decide the victory, to which both laid claim. 
But upon Metellus’ arrival Sertorius retired, and his 
army dispersed. Nothing was more common than 
tor his forces to disperse .in that manner, and after- 
ward to reunite ; so that he was often seen wander- 
ing about alone, and as often like a torrent swelled 
by sudden rains, ad\anci:'g again at the head of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait upon Me- 
tcllus ; and upon appr&aching him ordered his lictors 
to low'er the tiisccs, by way of compliment to Metcl- 
lus, as his superior. But Metellus would not suffer 
it : and indeed in all respects he behaved to Pompey 
with the utmost i)olitencss, assuming nothing on 
account of his consular dignity or his seniority, ex- 
cept when they encamped together, to give the pa- 
role. And they had trequently separate camps ; for 
the enemy by his artful and varioq^ measures, by 
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making his appearance at different places almost at 
the same instant, and by drawing them from one 
action to another, obliged them to divide their forces. 
He cut off their provisions, he laid waste their 
country, he made himself master of the sea : the con- 
sequence of which was, that they were both com- 
pelled to quit their own provinces, and to have re- 
course to those of others for supplies. 

Fompey, having exhausted most of his own for- 
tune in support of the war, applied to the senate for 
money to pay the troops ; declaring, that he would 
return with his army into Italy, if they did not send 
it him. Lucullus, who was then consul, though he 
was upon bad terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
nish him with the money as speedily as possible ; 
because he wished himself to be employed in the 
Mithridatic war, and was therefore afraid to give 
Pompey a pretext for leaving Sertorius and solicit- 
ing the command against Mithridates, which was a 
more honourable and yet ajipeared a less difficult 
commission. 

In the mean time Sertorius was assassinated by his 
own officers ; and Perpenna, who was at the head of 
the conspirators, attempted to supply his place. He 
had indeed the same troops, the same magazines, 
and the same supplies ; but he had not the same un- 
derstanding, to make a, proper use of them. Pom- 
pey immediately took the field, and having received 
intelligence that Perpenna was much embarrassed in 
his measures, threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, 
with orders to spread themselves over the plain. 
Then, as soon as Perpenna had engaged in the pur- 

*7 See the Life of Lucullus, Vol. III. p. 333. Sertorius’ death, 
mentioned below, took place three years after the consulship of 
Lucullus, B. C. 73. The subsequent account of Pompey's conduct, 
with regard to Perpenna’s papers, recurs in the Life of Sertotius, 
p. 36. ; as does that of his ‘ cutting up the Servile war by the 
roots’ in the Life of Crassas, Vol. 111. Throughout the biographies 
indeed of the three members of the First Triumvirate, occur (as 
might naturally be expected ) frequent co-incidences, which it may* 
sufnee once for all to haye suggested in this place,* 
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suit of them, he suddenly made his appearance with 
the main body, attacked and entirely defeated him. 
Most of the officers fell in tlie battle ; Perpenna 
himself was taken prisoner, and brought to Pompey, 
■who commanded him to be put to death. Neverthe- 
less, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, 
neither are we to suppose him (as some will have it) 
forgetful of the services, which he had received from 
that officer in Sicily. On the contraiy, he acted 
with a wisdom and dignity of mind, which proved 
very salutary to the public. Perpenna, having gotten 
the papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed him 
letters, by which some of the most powerful men in 
Rome, who were desirous to raise fresh commotions 
and overturn the establishment, had invited Serto- 
rius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing that those let- 
ters might excite greater wars even than that which 
he was then on the point of finishing, put Perpenna 
to death, and burned the papers without having 
given them a perusal. He stayed just long enough 
in Spain to compose the troubles, and to remove 
such uneasiness as might tend to break the peace ; 
after which he marched back to Italy, whore he ac- 
cidentally arrived, just as the Servile War was at it’s 
height. 

(.>assus, who had th^ command in that w'ar„upon 
the arrival of Pompey, (who, he feared, might snatch 
the laurels from his brow), resolved to come to a 
battle, however hazardous it might prove. He suc- 
ceeded, and killed twelve thousand three hundred 
of the enemy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interwove 
this with the honotirs. of Pompey ; for he killed five 
thousand of the slaves, whom he fell in with, as they 
wrere flying after the battle. Upon which, to be be- 
/brehand with Crassus, he wrote to the senate, “ Tliat 
** Crassus had indeed beaten the gladiators in a 
pitched battle, but that he himself had cut up the 
“ war by the roots.” The Romans took a pleasure 
in speaking of this one among another, on account 
of their regard for Pompey j which was such, that 
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no part of the success in Spain against Sertorius was 
ascribed by a single individual, either in jest or 
earnest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours, and this high veneration for 
the man, were mixed with some fears and jealousies, 
that he would not disband his army ; but treading in 
Sylla’s steps raise himself to sovereign power, and 
maintain h'fnself in it by the sword Hence the 
number of those, who went out of fear to meet him 
and congratulate him upon his return, was equal to 
that of those who went out of love. But when he 
had removed this suspicion, by declaring that he 
would dismiss his troops immediately after the tri- 
umph, there remained only one more subject for 
envious tongues, vi;;. that he paid more attention to 
the commons, than to the senate ; and that, in order 
to win the affections of the people, he had determined 
to re-establish the authority of the tribunes, which 
Sylla had destroyed. This was true : For there 
never was any thing upon which they so much set 
their hearts, or so extravagantly coveted, as to see 
the tribunitial power restored. So that Pompey 
deemed it a peculiar happiness, that he had an op- 
portunity of bringing that afiair about ; knowing 
that, if any one should be beforehand with him in 
this design, he should , never find any other means 
of making so agreeable a return for the people’s re- 
gard. 

A second triumph was decreed him together 

Cicero, in Ins Epistles to Atticus, says, Pompey made no ni}'- 
stery of this unjustifiable ambition. Tlte passages are remarkable : 
Mirandum enim in modum Cncius nosier Sj^Uani regni similitudinem 
i'oncwpvoit : o- 0 < nihil iUe unquam minus obscure tulit, 

(vii. 9.) And again. Hoc iiirpe Cncius noster hminio ante cogitavit j 
ita syllaturii animus ejuSf et proscripturiU (Ib. 10 .) lienee we see 
how happy it was for Rome, that in the civil wars Caesar, and not 
Pompey, proved the conqueror. 

*9 He triumphed tovrard the end of A. U. C. 682, and at the same 
time was declared consul for the year ensuing. This was a pecu* 
liar honour, to gain the consulate without having first borne the sub- 
ordinate offices ; but his two triumphs, and his great services^ ex- 
cused that deviation from the common rulcs« 
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with the consulship. But these were not considered, 
as the most extraordinary instances of his power. 
The strongest proof of his greatness w'as that Cras- 
sus, the richest, the most eloquent, and the most 
powerful man in the administration, who used to 
look down upon Ponipey and all the world, did not 
venture to solicit the consulship without having first 
asked his leave. Poinpey, who had long been wish- 
ing for an opportunity to lay liim under an obliga- 
tion, received the application with pleasure, and 
made strong interest with tlie people in his behalf; 
declaring, that he should take their giving him 
Crassus tor a collegiie, as kindly as their favour to 
himself. 

Yet after their election they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures. 
Crassus had the greatest interest with the senate, 
and Pompey with the people. For he had restored 
to them the tribunitial power, and had suffered a law 
to be enacted, that judges should again be appointed 
out of the equestrian order The spectacle, how- 
ever, the most agreeable to the people was Pompey 
himself, when he went to claim his exemption from 
serving in the wars. It Avas the custom for a Roman 
knight, when he had served the time prescribed by 
law, to lead his horse* into^ the Forum, before the 
two magistrates called censors ; and after having 
given an account of the generals and other officers 
under whom he had made his campaigns, and of his 
own actions in them, to demand his discharge. Upon 
these occasions, they received proper marks of ho- 
nour or disgrace, according to their behaviour. 

Gellius and Lentulus were then censors, and had 
taken their seats in a manner which became their 
dignity, to review the whole equestrian order; when 
Fompey was seen at a distance, with 4II the badges 


L, Aurelius Cotta carried that point, when he was praetor ; 
and Plutarch says * again,’ because Caius Gracchus had conveyed 
^hat privilege to the knights fifty years before, 

4 
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of his ofSce as consul, leading his horse by the bridle. 
As soon as he was near enough to be observed by 
the censors, lie ordered his lictors to make an open- 
ing, and advanced v.’ith his horse in hand to the foot 
of the tribunal. The people were struck with ad- 
miration, and a profound silence took place : at the 
same time a joy, mingled with reverence, was visible 
in the countenances of the censors, the elder of 
whom addressed him as follows ; “ Pompey the 
“ Great, I demand of you, whether or not you have 
“ served all the campaigns required by law ?” With 
a loud voice he replied, “ 1 have served them all ; 
“ and all under myself" as generalissimo.” The peo- 
ple were so charmed with this answer, that there 
was no end of their acclamations. At last the cen- 
sors rose up, and conducted Pompey to his house, 
to indulge the multitude, who followed him with the 
loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consulship approached, and 
his diftcrcnce with Crassus was daily increasing, 
('aius Aurelius-' a man of the equestrian order, w'ho 
had never intermeddled with state-affairs, one day 
after the people were met in full assembly ascended 
the Rostra, ami said ; “ Jupiter had a])pcarod to him 
“ in a dream, and commanded him to acquaint the 
“ consuls, that they must take cai e to be reconciled 
“ before they laid dow n their office.” Pompey stood 
still, and held his peace ; but ( ■rassus w'cnt up and 
gave him his hand, and saluted him in a friendly 
manner. At the same time, he addressed the people 
.as follows : “ There is nothing, my fellow-citizens, 

in my judgement, dishonourable or mean in making 
“ the first advances to Pompey, whom you dignified 
“ with the title of ‘ the Great,’ wfficn he was yet but 

a beardless youths, and to whom you voted two 
“ triumphs before he was a senator.” Thus recon- 
ciled, they laid down the consulship. 

Crassus concinued his former mode of life ; but 


Ovatliis AurLlius. 
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Pompey now seldom chose to plead the causes of 
those who applied to him, and by degrees left the 
bar. He rarely indeed appeared in public, and when 
he did, it was always w'ith a long ti'ain of friends and 
attendants ; so that it was not easy either to speak to 
him, or to see him, except in the midst of a crowd. 
He took pleasure in having a number of retainers 
about him, because he thought it gave him an air of 
grandeur and majesty ; and he was persuaded that 
dignity should be preserved unsoiled by the familia- 
rity, and even by the very touch, of the many. I’or 
those who ai e raised to greatness by arms, and know 
not how to descend agtiin. to the equality required in 
a republic, arc extremely liable to fall into contempt, 
when they resume the robe of peace. The soldier 
is deisirous tvj maintain that rank in the Forum, 
which he held in the field ; and he, who cannot dis- 
tinguinh himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to 
give place in the administration of civil aftairs. When 
theiefbre the latter has gotten the man, who shone 
in camps and triumphs, into the assemblies at home 
f^and finds him claiming the same pre-eminence 
therel, of course he endeavours to humble him ; 
whereas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead 
in domestic councils, he is readily allowed the palm 
of military glory. This qjiickly appeared from sub- 
sequent events. 

The power of the pirates’" had it’s foundation in 
Cilicia. Their progress was tlic more dangerous, 
because at first it had been bnt little noticed. In the 
Mithridatic war they assumcHl new confidence and 
courage, on account oil some services which they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Homans being 
engaged in civil wars at the very gates of their capi- 
tal, the sea was left unguarded,* and. the pirates by 
degrees attempted higher things ; not only attacking 


*“ rpr ;iii account of tliis war sec Tlor. iii. (i!, who concludes it 
with askin". Quid prJtfs in lidc imrere victoria f velocitatem^ quod 
qiiadrn^tsimo die parta est ? an feheitatem^ quod neuna quidem navis 
cmissa estY at? pcrpetuUal&m^ quod amplius piratco non Juerunt 
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ships, but islands and maritime towns. Many per- 
sons distinguished for their wealth, birth, and capa- 
city embarked with them, and assisted in their de- 
predations, as if their employment had been worthy 
.the ambition of men of honour. They had in various 
places arsenals, ports, and watch-towers, all strongly 
fortitied. Their fleets, were not only extremely well- 
manned, supplied with skilful pilots, and fitted for 
their business by their lightness and celerity: but there 
was a parade of vanity about them, more mortifying 
than their strength, in gilded sterns, purple canopies, 
and plated oars; as if they took a pride, and 
triumphed in their villainy. Music resounded, and 
<lrunken revels were exhibited on every coast. 
Here generals were made prisoners ; and there the 
cities, which the pirates had seized upon, were pay- 
ing their ransom, to the great disgrace of the Ro- 
man power. The number of their galleys amounted 
to a thousand, and the cities taken to four hundred. 

Temples, which till then had stood inviolably sa- 
cred, became subject to their rapine. They ruined 
that of Apollo at Claros, that where he was wor- 
shipped under the title of Didymaeus*®, that of the 
Cabiri in Samothracc, that of Ceres‘S* at Hermiona, 
that of .(^ilsculapius at Epidaurus, those of Neptune 
in the Isthmus, at Taenarus, and in Calauria, those 
of Apollo^at Actium aud in the isle of Leucas, and 

^3 So called from Didynie, in the territories of Miletus, in lonia« 
Claros was an island in the Ionian, and Sainothrace in ike JEgean 
st^a.* 

Paiisaiiias (Lacon. iii. 14.) informs us, the Lacedtemonians 
worship Ceres under the 'name of* Chthonia;’ and (Corinth, ii. 35.) 
he gives us the origin of tliat name : * The Argivessay, that Chtho- 
iiia the daughter of Colontas, having been saved from a conflagration 
by Ceres and conveyed to Hermiona, built a temple to that goddess, 
who was worshipped tlircrc under the name of Chthonia.' (L.) Her- 
miona and Epidaurus were both cities in Argolis : Tsenarus, a pro- 
montory in Laconia, /lot/. Cape Matapan ; Calauria, a small island 
near Crete ; Actium itood on tlic Gulf of Ambracia; Leucas lay at 
a little distance to the south ; and Samos was'situated in an island of 
the same name, off the Ionian coast,* 
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those of Juno at Samos, Argos, and the promon- 
tory of Lacinium”. 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices (those of 
Olympus, I mean’*) and celebrated certain secret 
Mysteries, among which those of Mithra, originally 
instituted by them, continue to this day®^ They 
not only insulted the Romans at sea, but infested 
the great roads, and plundered the villas near the 
coast : They carried off Sextilius and Eellinius two 
praetors, in their purple robes, with all their ser- 
vants and lictors. They seized the daughter of An- 
tony, a man who had been honoured w ith a triumph, 
as she was going to her country-house'*, and he was 
forced to pay a large ransom fbi» her release. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance was, 
when they had taken a ])risoncr, and he cried out 
that he was a Roman and told them his name, they 
pretended to be struck with terror, smote their 
thighs, and fell upon their knees to beg his pardon. 
The poor man, seeing them thus humble in their en- 
treaties, supposed them in earnest, and promised he 
would forgive them : for some were so officious as to 
put on his shoes, and others to hclj) him on with his 
gown, that his quality might not again be mistaken. 
When they had carried on tliis farce, and enjoyed it 
for some time, they let- a ladder down into tine sea, 
and bade hin. “ go in j)eact and if he refused to 
do it, they pushed him off the deck, an3 drowned 
him. 

Tlic printed text gives us the errencous reading of ‘ Lcuca- 
nium/ but two M8ii. read ‘ Lacinium/ Livy often tnentions Juno 
I..acinia, xlii. 28, &:c. Set* also Cic. de Div. i. 24-. 

Not mount Olympus, but the city of that name, near Phnsehs 
in Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. 
What sort of sacrifices they used to otter there, is not known, 

^7 According to Herodotus, the Persians worshipped \'enus un- 
der the name of Mithres or Mithra ; but the sun, which is an object 
of adoration in that country, ishcre probably'iiieantby tliis word, as 
vernacular signification is ‘ Lord.* 

^ At Miscnuin. Sec Cic. pro. Leg. Manil. 12. 
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Their power extended over the whole Tuscan 
sea, so tliat the llotnans found their trade and navi- 
gation entirely intercepted : in consequence of which 
their markets were ill supplied, and they had reasou 
to apprehend a famine. Tliis, at last, xnade them 
project sending Ponipcy to clear the sea of pirates, 
(rabinius one of Pompey’s intimate friends proposed 
the decree’’", which created him, not admiral but 
monarcli, and invested him with absolute power. 
It bestowed upon him the empire of the sea as far 
as the pillars of Hercules, and of the land tor four 
hundred furlongs from the coasts. 'I'herc were tew 
j)arts of tlie Homan emj)ire, which this commission, 
did not include ; ft comprehended likewise the most 
considerable of the barbarous nations, and the most 
powerful kings. Besiidc this, he was empowered to 
choose out of the senators til’tcen lieutenants to act 
under him, in such districts and with such authority 
as he should appoint. He was to take from the 
qufpstors, and other public receivers, what money he 
pleased, and equip a fleet of two hundred sail. 
The number of marine forces, of mai'incrs, and of 
rowers was left entirely to his discretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembl}', the 
people accciflcd it with inconceivable pleasure, 
'i'^iic most respectable jiart of the senate saw, indeed, 
that suf h an absolute and unlimited power was above 
envy, but they considered it as a real object of fear. 
They all therefore, except C.Tsar, opposed it’s pass- 
ing into a law. 'fhat chieftain was tor It, not out of 
regard to I’ompcy, but in order to insinuate himself 
into the good graces of the people, whom he had 
long been courting. The rest were very severe in 
their expressions against Pompey ; and one of the 

This law was made A. U. The efafty tribune, when 

he prr.posed it, did not name Poinpoy. That general was now 
in the thirty-ninth year of bis age. His friend Habinius, as ap- 
pt'His from (Jiccru (Dc Prov. Consular,), was a iiuin of iiifamoua 
j;;haracter. 
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consuls venturing to say^“, “ If he Imitates Romulus, 
“ he v/ill not escape his fate,” incurred tlie risk of 
being torn in pieces by the populace. 

When Catulus indeed rose up to speak against the 
law, out of rev'erence ibr his person, they listened 
to him with great attention. Alter he had freely 
given Poinpey all due honour, and said much in his 
praise, he advised them to spare him, and not to 
expose such a man to so many dangers ; “ for what 
“ other will you have,” said he, “ if you should lose 
“ him ?” With one voice they exclaimed, “ Your- 
“ self.” Finding his arguments had no effect, he 
retired. Upon this, Roscius mounted the Rostrum, 
but not one of them would listen to him. He made 
signs to them however, with his fingers, that they 
should not appoint Pompey alone, but give him a 
collegue. Incensed at the proposal they set up 
such a shout, that a crow which was flying over the 
Forum, was stunned with the force of it and fell 
down among the crowd Hence w'C may conclude, 
that when birds fall upon such occasions, it is not be- 
cause the air is so divided with the shock, as to 
leave a vacuum; but rather because the sound 
strikes them like a blow, wdien it ascends with such 
force, and produces so violent and so surge-like an 
agitation. * 

The assembly then broke up, without having come 
to any resolution. Upon the day appointed for re- 
ceiving their suflfages, Pompey retired into the 
country : and on learning that the decree was 
passed, Jie returned to the city by night, in order to 
prevent the envy, which the multitudes of people 
coming to meet him would have excited. Early the 
next morning, however, he made his appearance, 
and attended the sacrifice. Al'ter whicn he sum- 

The co:i.-u!-s of tliis year were C'iilpumiiis Piso, and Acilius 
Glabrio. 

3' Aiiotlier instance of this we have in the Life of Flaminius, 
Vol, UI. p. U. 
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inoned an assembly, and obtained a grant of almost 
as much more as the first decree had bestowed. He 
was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys, and 
to raise an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse. Twenty-four sena- 
tors were selected, who had all been generals or 

E raetors, and •were appointed his lieutenants ; and he 
ad two quajstors allowed. As the price of provi- 
sions immediately fell, the people were highly 
pleased, and it gave them occasion to say, “ That 
“ the very name of Pompey had terminated the 
“ war.” 

In pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieu- 
tenant for cacli, and assigning him a squadron. By 
thus stationing his fleets in all quarters, he enclosed 
the pirates as it were in a net, took great numbers 
of them, and brought them into liarbour. Such of 
their vessels as had got out in time, and could es- 
cape the general cliace, retired to Cilicia, like so 
many bees into a hive. Against these he proposed 
to go himself, wdth sixty of his best galleys; but he 
resolved first to scour tlie Tuscan sea, and the coasts 
of Africa, Sardiuia, Corsica, and Sicily of all pira- 
tical adventurers; which he effected in forty days*, 
by^is own indefatigable endeavours and those oi his 
lieutenants. As the consul Piso however was in- 
dulging his malignity at home, in wasting his stores 
and discharging his seamen, he sent his fleet round 
to Brundusium, and went himself by land through 
Tuscany to Home. 

»As soon as the peojfle tvofe informed of his ap- 
proach, they sallied out in crowds to receive him, 
in the same manner as they had done a few days be- 
fore, to conduct bira on bis way. Their extraordi- 
nary joy was owing to the unexpected speed, with 
which he had executed bis commission, and to the 
superabundant plenty which reigned in the markets. 


* See p. ise. not. (22.) 
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For this reason Piso was in danger of being deposed 
from the consulship, and Gabiniiis had a decree 
ready drawn up for tliat purpose : but Pompey 
would not suffer him to bring it forward. On the 
contrary his speech to the people was full of candour; 
and after having provided such things as he wanted, 
he set off for Brundusiura, and put to sea again. 
Though he was straitened for tifoe, and in his haste 
sailed past many cities without stopping, yet he 
went ashore at Athens, entered the town, and sa- 
crificed to the gotls ; after wliich he addressed the 
people, and then prepared immediately to re- 
embark. As he went out of the gate, he observed 
two iuscriptioHS, each comprised in one line : That 
within the gate was. 

But know thyself a man, and be a god-'*. 

That without. 

We wish’d, adored ; wc saw, and we attend. 

Some of the pirates, wlio yet traversed the seas, 
made tlieir submission ; and as he treated them in a 
humane manner, when he had tliem and their ships 
in his poAver, otlicrs entertained hopes of similar 
kindness, and avoiding his lieutenants surrendered 
themselves to Pompey, with their wives and cjiil- 
dren. These were all spared; jind it was principally 
by their means, that he detected and seized many, 
who had been guilty of unpardonable crimes, and 
therefore still concealed themselves. 

Still however there remained a great number, and 
indeed the most powcilijl part of these corsairs, who 
sent their families, treasures, and useless hands into 
castles and strong fortresses upon Mount 'Paurus. 
They then manned their ships, and waited for 
Pompey at Cforaccsium in Cilicia. A battle ensued, 
and the pirates were defeated ; after which, they re- 
tired into the fort. But they had not been Jong bc- 

** I)fe te miuorem qnud geris, imperas, ( Ffor. O. III. vi.) • 
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ticged, before they capitulated and surrendered 
themselves, together with the cities and islands 
which they had conquered and fortified, and which 
by their works as well as their situation were nearly 
impregnable. Thus the war was finished within 
three months at the farthest, and the whole force of 
the pirates destroyed. 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety 
ships with beaks of brass, and his prisonere amount- 
ed to twenty thousand. Those he did not choose 
to put to death ; yet at the same time he thought it 
wrong to suffer them to disperse, because they were 
not only numerous, but warlike and necessitous, 
and therefore would probably re-unite and cause fu- 
ture trouble. He reflected, that man is by nature 
neither a savage nor an unsocial creature, and that 
when he becomes so, it is by vices contrary to na- 
ture : yet tliat even then he may be humanised by 
changing his place of abode, and accustoming liim 
to a new manner of life ; as beasts which arc natu- 
rally wild put off' their fierceness, when they lu-e 
kept in a domestic way. He determined, there- 
fore, to remove the pirates to a considerable distance 
from the sea®^, and brijig them to taste the sweets 
of civil life, by living in cities and by the culture of 
the g>'ound. With thisvic\v he placed some of them 
in the little towns of ("ilicia, which were almost de- 
solate, and which received them with ])lcasurc, be- 
cause at the same time he gave them an additional 
proportion of lands. He repaired the city of Soli% 
w'hich had lately been disiuantled and deprived of 
it’s ’inhabitants by Tigranes king of Armenia, and 
peopled it with a number of these coi’sairs. The 


This project is highly commended by Flor. iii. (].* 

This phice (situated near tluMiiouth oi’tlie C'^dnus, and named 
after it’s reputed founder, Solon), he called, after himself, ‘ l*om- 
peiopolis/ (L.) It was from this city, peopled originally in part by 
Athenians, who quickly lost the purity of their Attic dialect, that 
the name ‘ solecism’, charactcriVitic of ccitain baibavisms of laa* 
guage, was derived.* 
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remainder, a considerable body, be planted in Dynia 
a city of Achaia, which though it had a large and 
fruitful territory, was in want bf inhabitants. 

Such, as looked uj)on Pompey with envy, found 
&ult with these proceedings ; but his conduct with 
respect to Metellus, in Crete, was far from agreeable ' 
to his best friends. This Avas a relation of that Me- 
tellus, Avho had commanded in conjunction with him 
in Spain ; and he had been sent into Crete, some 
time before Pompey Avas employed in this Avar. Por 
Crete Avas, next after Cilicia, the greatest nursery of 
the pirates. Metellus had destroyed many nests of 
them there ; and the remainder, avIio were at this 
time besieged by him, siippliantly addressed them- 
selves to Pompey, and invited him into the island as 
included in his commission, and falling wilhin that 
distance from the sea, to A\duch he was authorised to 
carry his arms. He listened to their application, and 
by letter enjoincrl Metellus to take no farther steps 
in the war. At the same time, he ordered the cities 
of Crete not to obey that general, but Lneius Octa- 
vius one of his oAvn lieutenants, whom he sent to take 
the command. 

OctaA’ius went in among the besieged, and fought 
on their side : a cireumstanec, which rendered 
Pompey not only odious, but ridiculous. For Avliat 
could be more absurd, than to suffer hiin.self to be 
so blinded by his envy and jealousy of Metellus, 
as to lend his name and authority to a crcAv of profli- 
gate Avretches, to be used as a land of amulet for their 
preservation ! Achilles was thought to behave not 
like a man, but like a.franlic youth, carried aAvay by 
an extravagant passion for fame, when he made 
signs to his troops not to touch Hector, 

4 

# 

Lest some strong; arm should snatch the glorious prize 
Before Pel ides 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of 


Horn. II, xxii. 20".''^ 
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tnankind, in order to deprive a prsetor, 'who was 
labouring to destroy them, of the honours of a 
triumph. Metellus however pursued his operations, 
till he took the pirates, and put them all to deatli. 
As for Octavius, he exposed him in the camp as an 
object of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches, 
after which he dismissed him. 

When intelligence was brought to Rome that the 
war with the pirates was finished, and that Pompey 
■was bestowing his leisure upon visiting the cities, 
Manilius one of the tribunes of the people proposed a- 
decree, transferring to him all the provinces and 
forces under Lucullus, and adding likewise Bithy- 
nia, which was at that time governed by Glabrio. 
It directed him to carry on the war against Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, ti)r which purpose he was also 
to retain hi.; uaval command. This was subjecting 
at once the w'hole Roman empire to one man. For 
the provinces, which the former decree did not be- 
stow upon him, viz. Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Upper Colchis, and Arme- 
nia, were granted by this ; together with all the 
forces, which under Lucullus had defeated Mithri- 
dates and T*igranes. 

By this la^y, Lucullus was deprived of the honours 
which he had dearly earned, and was superseded ra- 
ther in his triumph, ,tban in the war ; but that was 
not, what affected the patricians the most deeply. 
They were persuaded, indeed, that Lucullus had 
been treated with injustice and ingratitude ; but it 
was a much more painful circumstance, to observe 
iUithe hands of Pompey a ppwer, which they could 
call by no other name than that of ‘ tyranny^®.* 


3® ‘ We have at Iq^C theft,’ said they, * a sovereign ; the republic 
is changed into a monarchy : the services of Lucullus, the honour 
of Glabrio and Marcius, two zealous and wortliy senators, are to be 
sacrificed to the promotion of Pompey. Sylla never carried his 
ranny so far as this.* Two great men %po'ke in favour of the law, 
namely, Cicero and Cajsar. Of these, llie former aimed at the 
consulate, which Pompey’s party could more easily procure for liiiii, 

vot. IV. M 
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Tliey therefore exhorted and encouraged each- other 
to oppose the law, and maintain their liberty. Yet 
when the time came, their fear' of the people pre- 
vailed, and no one spoke upon the occasion except 
Catulns. He urged many arguments against the 
bill : and when he found they had no dtfcct upon 
the commons, he addressed himself to the senators, 
and frequently exhorted them from the Rostrum, “ to 
“ seek®' some mountain, as their ancestors had done, 
“ some rock whither they miglit fly for Ihe presen'a- 
tion of their liberty.” 

'fhe bill however, it is said, was passed by all the 
ti’ibes, and almost the same universal authority con- 
ferred upon Poinpcy in Iiis absence, which Sylla was 
able to gain only by the sword, and by carrying war 
into the bowels of his country. When Pompey re- 
ceived the letters which notified his high j)romotioii, 
and his friends who happened to be present congratu- 
lated him on the occasion, he knit his brows (we are 
told), smote his thigh, and expressed himsclli as if 
he was already overburthened and wearied with the 
weight of power®® : Alas ! and is there then no end 

“ of my conflicts ? How much better would it have 
“ been, to rcniain one of the undistinguished many, 
“ than to be perpetually engaged in war ? Sliall 1 
never be abie to fly from envy to a rural re>’*eat, 
“ and conjugal endearments ?” Even his friends w’ere 
unable to bear the dissimulation of this speech. 

than that of anrl the senate; and the latter was delighted 

to fiee the people ie.'Jensibiy lo.se that rcpuhlicau spirit and love of 
li!)crty, wlficli niigliL one da\ obsti net liis vast dofiigns. 

in thi-i, a« Catulus was adclressit.g hlm.sclt’ to the senators, lie 
alludes uvHc prob:i!)]y (iict oidir.i; to M. Dusoul) to the retreat into 
the Capitol at the time of the irrujition of the (iauLs, than to the se- 
ces.don of tlic plLbciaus to the hluns Sacer ; though the hitter, in 
ith; accompr.iiyiog circuiiistauccs, seems to bear a stronger analogy 
to the case in question.* 

Is it possible to read this, without recollecting the Similar cha- 
racter of our Richard III ^ '' 

Alas! M’hy would you heap these caroe on me? 

I urn unlit for statu and majesty v — 

»Shal{:sp. Rich. III. iii. 7* 
4 
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They knew, that the flame of his native ambition 
and lust of power was blown up to a greater height 
by the difference between himself and Lucullus, and. 
that he rejoiced the more in the present preference 
upon tliat account. 

But his actions speedily unmasked the man. He 
caused public notice to be given in all places within 
his commission, that the Roman troops were to re- 
pair to him, as well as the kings and princes their 
allies. Wherever he went, he annulled Lucullus* 
acts, remitting the fines which he had imposed, and 
taking away the rewards which he had bestowed. 
In short, he let slip no opportunity of showing th& 
partisans of that general, that all his authority was 
gone. 

Of this treatment Lucullus naturally complained; 
and their common friends w'cre of opinion, that it 
would he best for them to have an interview ; ac- 
cordingly, they met in Galatia. As they had both 
given distinguished proofs of military merit, the 
lictors had entwined the rods of each with laurel. 
Lucullus had marched through a country full of 
flourishing groves, but Pompey’s route had led him 
through chill and nake.d wastes. Mis laurels, there- 
fore, were parched and withered ; wliich Lucullus’ 
attendants no sooner observed, than they freely sup- 
plied them with fresh ones, and crowned his fasces 
with them. Thir, seemed to be an omen, that 
Pompey would bear away the honours and rew'ards 
of l.ucullus’ victories*. Lucullus had been consul 
before Pompey, and w'as the older man, but Porn- 
ppy’s two triumphs gave him the advantage in point 
of dignity. 

Their interview had, at first, the appearance of 
much politeness and courtesy. They began with 
mutual compliments and congratulations : But they 
soon lost sight even of candour and moderation, and 
proceeded to .scurrility Pompey reproaching Lu* 

* See the Life of Lucullus, Vol. III. p. 380 . 
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cullus with lust of money, and Lucullus accusing" 
Pompey of lust of power, insomuch that their friends 
ibund it difficult to prevent violence. After this, 
Lucullus bestowed upon his friends .and followers 
lands in Galatia, as a conquered country, and made 
other considerable grants. But Pompey, w'ho en- 
camped at a little distance from him, declared that 
he would not suffer his orders to be carried into exe- 
cution ^ and seduced all his soldiers, except sixteen 
hundred who (he kncAv) were so mutinous that they 
woultl be as unserviceable to himself, as they had 
been ill-affected to their old general. Nay, he 
scrupled not to disparage Lucullus’" conduct, and to 
represent his actions in a despicable light. “ His 
“ battles,” he said, “ had been only mock-battles, 
“ and he had fought with nothing but the shadow-s of 
“ kings : for himself it was reserved to contend with 
real strength, and w'cll-disciplined armies ; since 
“ Mithridates had now betaken hiinself to swords 
and shields, and learned how to make a proper use 
“ of his cavalry.” 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended himself 
by observing, “ That it w'as nothing new to Pom- 
“ pey, to fight with phantoms and shadows of war : 
“ for, like a dastardly bird, he had been accus- 
“ tonicd to prey upon those whom he had not 
‘‘ killed, and to tear the jioor remains of a dying 
“ opposition. Thus he had arrogated to himself the 
“ conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, and of Sparta- 
eus, which originally belonged to Mctcllus, to 
“ Catulus, and to Crassus. He was not surprised 
•* therefore, that he was now’ come to claim the ho- 
“ nour of finishing the wars of Armenia and Pontus,, 
“ after he had thrust himself into a triumph over the 
“ fugitive slaves.” . ’ 

In a little time, Lucullus departed for Rome; 
and Pompey having secured the sea from Phoenicia 
to (he Bosporus, mar<'hcd in quest of Mithridhtes, 
who had an army of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but durst not risk an engagement. 
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That prince was in possession of a strong and se- 
cure post upon a mountain, which he quitted upon 
Pompey’s approach, because it was ticstitutc of 
water. Pompey encamped in tlic same place : and 
conjecturing from the nature of tlic plants and the 
crevices in the mountain that springs might be found, 
he ordered a number of wells be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time jdcutifully supplied with 
water"*’. He was not a little surprised, that this had 
nevei* occurred to Mithridates, during the whole 
time of his lying there encamped. 

Pompey now followed him to his new camp, and 
drew a line of circumvallation round him. Mithri- 
dates stood a siege of forty-five days ; after which 
he found means to steal off' with his best troops, hav- 
ing first killed all the sick and disabled. Pompey 
overtook him near the Euphrates, and encamped 
over-against him ; but, fearing he might pass the ri- 
ver unpcrceived, he drew out his troops at midnight 
At that time Mithridates is said to have had a dream, 
prefiguring what w'as to befal him. He thought he 
was upon the Pontic sea sailing with a favourable 
wind, and in sight of the Bosporus ; so that he feli- 
citated his friends in the .sliip, like a man j)erfectly 
safe and already in harbour. But suddenly he be 
licivl himself in the most destitute condition, swim- 
ming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in ,al 
the agitation, which this dream produced, his friends 
awakened him with the infinanation that Pompey 
was at hand. He was consequently under a neces- 
sity of fighting for his camp, and his generals drev’ 
up the forces with all possible e.xpedition. 

Pompey, seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a 
•battle in the dark. He thought it sufficient to have 
surrounded them, sb as to prevent their flight ; aud 
wdiat inclined him still more to wait for day-light, was 


39 Paiilus iEinilliis had done the s,.imc thing long before, in the 
^Xaccdouian S(?e Ih;< Life, VoK 11. 
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the consideration, tliat his troops were much bettor 
than those of the enemy. The oldest of his officers 
however entreated him to proceed immediately to 
the attack, and at last prevailed. It was not, in- 
deed, very dark ; for the moon, though near her 
setting, gave light enough to distinguish objects. 
But it was a gi’cat disadvantage to the king’s troops, 
that she was so low, and on the backs of, the Ro- 
mans; because she projected their shadows so far 
before them, that the others could form no just es- 
timate of their distance, but thinking them at 
hand, darted their javelins before they could do any 
execution. 

The Romans, perceiving their mi.stake, advanced 
to the charge with all the alarm of voices. This 
threw the enemy into such consternation, that they 
made not the least stand, and vast numbers were 
slain in their flight. They lost above ten thousand 
men, and their camp was taken. Mithridates him- 
self broke through the Romans with eight hundred 
horse in the beginning of the engagement. That 
corps, however, did not follow him far before they 
disj)crsed, and left him with only three of Ids peo- 
ple ; one of whom W'as his concubine Hypsicratia, a 
woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, that 
the king used to call her ‘ llypsicratcs.’ Mounted 
and attired like a Persian cavalier, she did not in 
the least comj)lain of the length of their journics ; 
though in addition to the fatigue of them she waited 
lijion the king, and took care of his horse, till they 
reached the castle of Inora'"’, wliere his treasure 
and other moveables of the greatest value w'cre depo- 
sited. Mithridates took out thence many ricli 
robes, and bestowed them upon those, who repaired 
to him after their flight. He furnished each of his 

« 

It seems from a passage in Strabo (xii.J tliat instead of 
* Inora/ we should read, ‘ Sifioria;' for that was one of the seventy- 
five fortresses, which ^Mithridates had built (partly, as his treasu- 
ries) between the Greater and the Less Armenia/ 
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friends likewise with a quantity of poison, that none 
of them against their will might come ali^ e into the 
enemy’s hands. 

From Inora, his design was to go to TIgraucs in 
Armenia. But Tigranes had abandoncri the cause, 
and set a price of no less than a hundred talents upon 
his head. He tlicrefbre changed his route, and hav- 
ing passed the source of the Euphrates directed his 
fligJit through Colcliis. 

Xn the mean time, I’ompey entered Armenia upon 
the invitation of young Tigranes, who had revolted, 
from his father, and was gone to meet the Roman 
general at the river Araxes. Tliis river takes it’s 
rise near the source of the Euphrates, but bends it’s 
course eastward, and empties itself into the Caspian 
sea. Porapey and young Tigranes, in their march, 
received the homage of the cities through which 
tliey passed. As for Tigranes the father, be liad 
been lately defeated by Lucullus ; and now', being 
informed that I’ompey was of a mild and humane 
disposition, he received a Roman garrison into his 
capital, and taking his friends and relations with him 
wont to surrender himself As he rode up to the 
entrenchments, two of Pompey’s lictors advanced, 
and ordered him to dismount and enter on foot ; 
asruring him, that no man was ever seen on horse- 
back in a lioman -camp. Tigranes obeyed, and 
even took oil* his sword, and gave it them. As 
soon as he came bef<)rc Pompey, he pulled off his 
diadem, and attempted to lay it at his feet. What 
was still worse, he was about to prostrate himself, 
and embrace his knees. JJut Pompey preventing it 
took him by the hand, and placed him on one side, 
and his son on the other. Then, addressing himself 
to the father, .he said ; “ As to what you had lost 
“ before, you lost it to Lucullus. It was he who 
“ took from you Syria, Phamicia, Cilicia, Gala- 
“ tia, and Sophcnc^’. But )|’hat you preserved till 

lEis covintiy lay to the north of Comagenc and Mesopotamia.* 
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“ my time, I will restore to you, on condition that 
“ you pay the Romans a fine of six thousand talents 
for the injury, which you have done them. Your ' 
“ son I will make king of Sophene.” 

Tigranes thought himself so fortunate in these 
terms, and in finding that the Romans saluted him 
* King,’ that in the joy of his heart he promised 
every private soldier half a mina, every centurion ten 
minae, and every tribune a talent. But his son was 
displeased at the determination ; and, when he was 
invited to supper, said, “ He had no need of such 
‘‘ honours from Pompey ; for he could find another 
“ Roman.” Upon this, he was bound, and reserved 
in chains for the triumph. Not long afterward, 
Rhraates king of Partliia sent to demand the young 
prince, as his son-in-law ; and to propose, that the 
Euphrates should be the boundary between himself 
and the Roman empire. Pompe}^ answered, “ That 
“ Tigranes was certainly nearer to his father, than 
to his father-in-law ; and, as for the boundary, jus- 
tice should decide the matter.” 

When he had despatched this affair, he left Afra- 
nius to take cure of Armenia, and marched himself 
to the countries bordering upon mount Caucasus, 
through which he must necessarily pass in search of 
Mithridates. The Albanians and Iberians are the 
principal nations in those parts. The territories of 
the latter touch upon the Moschian mountains, and 
the kingdom of Poutus ; the former stretch more 
toward the east, and extend to the Caspian sea. 
These, at first, granted Pompey a passage : But, as 
winter overtook him in their dominions, they seized 
the opportunity of the Saturnalia (which the Romans 
religiously observe) to assemble their forces, to the 
number of forty thousand men, trith the resolution 
of attacking them ; and for that purpose they passed 
the Cyrnus The Cyrnus rises in the Iberian moun. 

Strabo xi. .and Pliny cal/ this river ‘ Cyrus,’ and so Plutarch 
probably wrote it. ( L. ) It was anciently called ‘ Corus,’ and bad it’< 
jiainc cn.'iiiged by Cyrus, (.\mni. Marcell, xxiii. 6.)* 
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tains, and being joined in it’s course by the Araxes 
from Armenia, discharges - itself by twelve mouths 
into the Caspian sea. Some say, the Araxes does 
not unite with it“, but flows in a separate channel, 
,and empties itself near it into the same sea. 

Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though 
it was in his power to have prevented i( ; and then 
attacked and routed them, having killed immense 
numbers upon the spot. Their king sent embassa- 
dors to beg tor mercy ; upon which Ptunpey forgave 
him his offence, and entered into alliance with him. 
This done, he marched against the Iberians, who 
were eqjxally numerous and more warlike, and who 
were anxious to signalise their zeal for Mithridatesby 
repulsing Pompey. The Iberians had never been 
subject to the Medes, or to the Persians ; They had 
escaped even the Macedonian yoke, because Alex- 
ander was obliged to quit Hyrcania in haste. Pom- 
pey, however defeated them in a great battle, in 
which he slew not less than nine thousand, and took 
above ten thousand prisoners. 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis; and 
Servilius came and joined him at the mouth of the 
Phasis, with the fleet appointed to guard the Euxine 
sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was attended with 
consitlerable diificulties ; for he had concealed^ him- 
self among* the nations settled about the Bosporus 
and the Pal us Maeotis'*'. Besides, intelligence was 
brought to Pompey, that tlie Albanians had revolted. 
The desire of revenge determined him to march 
back, and chastise them. But it was with infinite 
trouble and danger, that he fepassed the Cyrnus, 
tlie barbarians having fenced it on their side with 
palisades to a great distance along the banks. And 
when he had effected his passage, he had a wide coun- 
try to traverse, which afftxrded no water. This last 
difficulty howevei; he obviated, by filling ten thou- 

43 This is Strabo’s opinion, in which he is followed by the modern 
geojijraphers. 

4^ llod. The Straits of CafTa, and the Sea of Asoph.* 

1 
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sand bottles : and pursuing his march, he found the- 
enemy drawn up on the banks ^of the river Abas'‘% 
to the number of sixty thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse ; but many of them ill-armed, and 
provided with nothing of the defensive kind except 
the skins of beasts. 

In the beginning of the engagement Cosis their 
commander, the king’s brother, singled out Pom- 
pey, and rushing in upon him, struck his javelin in- 
to the joints of his breast-plate. Pompey in return 
ran him through with his spear, and laid him dead 
upon the spot. It is said that the Amazons, from 
the mcaintains near the river Thermodon, came to 
the assistance of the barbarians in this battle. The 
Romans, amidst the plunder of the field, did indeed 
find some bucklers in the form of a haliimoon ■‘®, and 
such buskins as the Amazons wore : but not a single 
female was discovered amongthe dead. Theseheroines 
inhabit that part of Mount Caucasus, which stretches, 
toward the Hyrcanian sea, and are not next neigli* 
hours to the Albanians, for Gehe and Leges lie be- 
tween: but they annually meet that people, and 
spend two months with them on the banks of the 
Thermodon ; after which they retire to their own 
country, where they live without the company of 
men. ' 

After this action, Poinpey designed do make his 
way to the Cas})ian sea, and march by it’s coasts 
into Hyrcania'*': but be found the number of ve- 
nomous serpents so troublesome, that he was Ibrcctl 

This river takes it’s rise in the mountains of Albania, and falls 
into the Caspian sea. Ptolemy calls it ^ Alliatuis.’ (L.) In Plu- 
tarch’s account of the vast munber and little discipline of the Alba- 
nian forces, Strabo completely concurs.* 

See Virg. Ain. i. -iilO., xi. 66d.*' 

S7 Execvriir f;r( rjjp ‘XpKxnaf, iwei Kcco^txr HcTC Plu- 

tarch mentions the Caspian sea after Hyrcania. Hut as that sea 
lies very near Albania, there was no necessity for Pompey to go 
through Hyrcania to reac^ti it. He meant, perhaps, it’s farther ex- 
tremity. (L.) Of the venomous serpents abounding in this country, 
Strabo (xi.) informs us, some inflict death accompanied by laughter, 
and some by tears.* 
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to return, when three days* additional march would 
have carried him as far as he proposed. His next 
route was into Armenia the Less, where he gave 
audience to embassadors from the kings of the 
•Klymscans and the Modes, and dismissed them with 
letters expressive of his regard. In the mean time, 
the king of Parthia had entered fJordyene, and was 
committing great ravages among the subjects of 
'J'igranes. Against him Pompey sent Afranius, who 
put him to the rout, and pursued lum as far as the 
province of Arbclitis. 

(if all the concubines of Mithridates who were 
brought before Pompey, he did not touch one, but 
sent them to their ])arents or husbands ; for most of 
them were cither dauglsters, or wives, of the state- 
officers and principal persons ol'the kingdom. Strato- 
nicc, however, who vv'as the first favourite, and had 
the care of a fort where the most v'ahiablc part of the 
king’s treasure was lodged, was the daughter of a 
poor old musician. She sung one evening to Mithri- 
dates at an entertainment ; and he was so much 
pleased with her, that he took her to his bed that 
night, and sent the old man home in no very good 
humour, because he had not spoken a single kind 
word f o himself. But when he waked the next morn- 
ing, he saw tables covered with vessels of gold and 
silv er, a crowded retinue of eunuchs and pages who 
ofi'ered him rich robes, and before his gate a horse 
with the maguilieent housing provided for those who 
arc called ‘ the king’s friends.’ All this he thought 
nothing but mockery and insult, and therefore was 
preparing himself for flight ; when the servants 


Strabo (xvi.) ])1 p,ccs the Elynixans in that part of Assyria 
wliicb bonleis upon .Moelia, and inonrions threo provinces belonging 
to them, (iuhi.ine, ]'Icssabati<’o, and Corbiaiie. They were so con- 
fident, he adds in the braveiy of tlicir highland arehers and their 
gi'cal pupuLuion, as to have refused buhnii>sion to the king of Par- 
tiiiji. (iord\eue, nionl iontd below, was ir Pers ian province, 

'Jiuit tlio present of a hor‘;e, royally ajijiarelled, was usually 
made by Eastern prinee.*^ to tlieir favouiitCi>, may learn (among 
Ollier pattages) from E^lh. vi. 8, 10.^ 
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stopped him, and assured him that the hing had be- 
stowed upon him the house of a rich nobleman lately 
deceased, and that what he saw was only the first- 
fruits, a mere earnest of the favours' and possessions 
intended for him. At last, he suftered himself to be 
persuaded, that the scene was not visionary : he put 
on the purple, and mounted .the horse, and as he 
rode through the city cried out, “ All this is mine.” 
The inhabitants, of course, laughed at iiim ; when 
he told them, “ They should not be surprised at this 
“ behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he did 
** not throw stones at them.” 

From such a glorious source sprung Stratonicc ! 

She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and made 
him many magnificent presents: he took nothing 
however, except what might be an ornament to the 
solemnities of religion, and add lustre to his triumph. 
The rest, he desired she would keep for her own en- 
joyment. In like manner, when the king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstead, a table, and a throne, all of 
massy gold, and begged him to accept them as 
tokens of his regard, he bade the quaestors apply 
them to the purposes of the public revenue. 

In the castle of Caenon, he found the private 
papers of Mithridates and he perused ther? with 
great pleasure, because they- laid open that prince’s 
real character. From these memoirs it appeared, 
that he had destroyed many persons by poison, among 
whom were his own son Ariarathes, and Alcaeus of 
Sardis. His pique against the latter took it’s rise, 
merelp^ from his having better horses for the race than 
he. There were also interpretations, both of his own 
dreams, and of those of his w'ivcs ; and the lascivi- 
ous letters, which had passed between Monirae and 
himselfl Theophanes pretends to say, that there 
was found among those papers a memorial composed 

We learn likewise from Esther (ii, 23,, vi. 1., &c.) that it was 
the custom of Oriental sovereigns to keep exact registers -of wliat- 
«Tcr was transacted at their coi^rts.^ 
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by Rutilius*', exhorting Mithridates to massacre all 
the Romans in Asia. But most people believe, that 
this was maliciously invented by Theophanes to 
blacken Rutilius, whom probably he hated, as being 
a perfect contrast to himself ; or it might have been 
fabricated by Poitipey, whose father was represented 
in llutilius’ histories as one of the worst of men. 

From Cmnon Pompey marched to Amisus, where 
his ambition impelled him to some very obnoxious 
measures. He had severely censured Lucullus, for 
having disposed of provinces at a time when the \\’ar 
still subsisted, and for having bestowed other con- 
siderable gifts and honours, which conquerors usually 
grant only after their wars are absolutely terminated. 
And yet while Mithridates was master of the Bos- 
porus, atul had re-assembled a respectable army, 
he himself was guilty of the very same thing : as if 
he had finished the whole, he conferred govern- 
ments, and distributed other rewards to his friends. 
Upon that occasion many princes and generals, and 
among them twelve barbarian kings, made their ap- 
pearance before him j and to gratify those princes, 
when he wi'Otc to the king of Parthia, he refused to 
give him the title of ‘ King of Kings,’ by which he 
was ordinarily addressed. 

It ,was his prime ambition to recover Syria, and 
passing thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the 
Red Sea, that he miglit extend his conquests in every 
direction to the ocean which surrounds the world. 
In Africa, he was the first, whose conquests ex- 
tended to the Great >Sca ; in Spain, he had stretched 
the 'Roman dominions to tlie, Atlantic; and in his 
late pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little 
of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order therefore to 
include the Red Sea likewise in the circle of his wars, 

5* P. Rutilins Rufus was consul in A. IJ. C. G4'9. Cicero in se- 
veral parts of his works, particularlj iniOrat. pro. Font. 13., gives 
him a high character. He was subsequently banisb.’d into Asia, 
'and when SylJa recalled him, refused to return. lie wrote a Ro- 
man History in Greek, of which Appitui made great use. 
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he, began his march ; the rather, because he per- 
ceived it would be difficult to hunt out Mithri(lates 
with a regular force, and that he was much harder to 
•manage in flight than- in battle. For this rcasoti, 
he said, “ He would leave liiin a .stronger enemy 
“ than the Romans to cope with, which was famine.’*. 
In pursuance of this intention, he directed a num- 
ber of ship.s to cruise about, and prevent any vessels 
Irom entering the Bosporus witii provisions ; and or- 
dained that death should be the punishment of such, 
as were taken in tlie attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the largest part 
of his army, he found tlic bodies of those Romans, 
who fell in the unibrtunate battle between Triarius ''' 
and Mithridates, still uninterred, and gave them an 
honourable burial : the omission of this, indeed, 
seems not a little to have contributed to the hatred, 
which the army entertained lor Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he sub- 
dued the Arabians about Mount Amanus by his 
lieutenant Afranius, and descended himself into 
Syria ; which he converted into a Roman province, 
because it had no lawful king. JJc reduced .ludaia, 
and tookit’s king Aiistobulus prisoner'*. 1 Icibuudccl 
some cities, and set others iicc, punishing the 
tyrants by whom they liad been enshued. But the 
greatest part of his fiilie was sjjcnt in administering 
justice, and in deciding disputes between cities and 
princes. Where he could not go himself, he sent 
his fi-iends: 'i he. Armenians and Paithians, lor in- 


3* Triarius was ilcfcatcd J)y Mithridates, three years bclbre Pom- 
pey’s mard) into Syria. lie liad ‘a hundred and fifty centurions, 
and twenty-four trlhuncb’ killed in that battle ; and Ids camp was 
taken. See tlie Life of liucullus Vol. III. p. 37S. 

After killing no Ic.ss tlian twelse thousand Jews in an action, 
Ponipey took the temple (»f Jerusalem. Put tliougli contrary to 
their law, he entered it, he liad the inudcralion not to touch any of 
the holy utensils, or of the trea’>ure beloii/ring to it, Aristobiilus 
presented him with a ^dden vine, valued at live liimdrcd talents, 
which he subsequently consecrated in the templeof Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. 
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stance, having referred their difference about some 
territory to his decision, he despatched three arbitra- 
tors' to settle the affair. His reputation as to power 
stood high, and it was cquaUy respectable as to vis^- 
tue and moderation. This was w'hat palliated most 
of his faults, as well as those of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. He did not know how to restrain, or 
to punish the offences of those, whom he employed ; 
but he gav.e so gracious a reception to such as came 
to complain of them, that they went away not repin- 
ing at what they had suffered from tlieir avarice and 
oppression. 

His first favourite vras his freedinan Demetrius, a 
youth who in other respects did not want understand- 
ing, but who made an insolent use of his good fortune. 
The following story is related of him : Cato the phi- 
losopher then a young man, but already eminent for 
his virtue and magnanimity, went to see Antioch, 
when Pompey was not there. This journey, accord- 
ing to his custom, he performed on foot, but Iris 
friends accompanied him on horseback. "When he 
approached the city, he perceived an immense num- 
ber of people bef()rc the gates all in white, and on 
the way a troop of young men ranged on one side, 
and of boys on the other. TJie sight gave him pain; 
for he thought it a compliment and an attention in- 
tended for himself, which 'he did not desire. He 
ordered his friends, Itovvcver, to alight and walk 
with him. As soon as they were near them, the 
master of the ceremonies, with u crown upon his head 
and a stuff of office in his hand, came up and asked 
them ; “ Where they had left Demetrius, and when 
“ he might be expected ?” Cato’s companions laugli- 
cd, but Cato himself exclaimed, “ Alas, poor city !” 
and so passed onward.* 

Others, indeed, might the better endure the inso- 
lence of Demetrius, because Pompey bore with .it 
himself. Frequently, wlien he was waiting to re- 


* This story is repeated iu the Li.'o of C«to, Vol. y. 
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ceive company, Demetrius seated himself in a' dis- 
respectful manner at table, with his cap of liberty ^ 
pulled over his ears. Before Jiis return to Italy he 
*nad purchased the pleasantest villas about Rome, 
with magnificent apartments for entertaining his 
friends"; and some of the most elegant and expen-' 
sive gardens were known by his name. Yet Pompey 
himself was satisfied with an indifferent house, till his 
third triumph. He afterward built that beautiful and 
celebrated theatre in Home ; and, as an appendage 
to it, a house much handsomer than the former, but 
still not ostentatiously large ; for he, who succeeded 
him in the possession of it, M'as surprised at his first 
entrance, and asked ; “ Where is the room, in which 
“ Pompey the Great used to sup ?’* Such is the ac- 
count, which we have of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had, hitherto, con- 
sidered the Romans in no formidable light; but he 
felt real apprehensions of Pompey, and sent letters 
to acquaint him, that he was ready to obey all his 
commands. Pompey, in order to try the sincerity 
of his professions, marched against Petra. Many 
censured this expedition, looking upon it as no better 
than a pretext to be excused from pursuing Mithri- 
dates ; against whom they would have had him turn, 
as against the ancient enemy of Rome, and oge who 
(according to all accounts) had so far recovered bis 
strength, as to propose marching through Scythia and 
Pasonia into Italy. On the other hand, Pompey 


54 The word here signifies * the cap of liberty worn by 

freedmen,* not the flaps of* robe, which was ull that the other Ro- 
mans had to cover their heads w'ith. They commonly, indeed, went 
bare-headed. 

55 The Latin translator renders tuv pul- 

cherrima gi/mnasia ; and Dacier, lesplns bcc{7tx pares pour les exer- 
cices de la jeunesse ; but Athemeus (x.) gives us a more apposite 
sense of the >vord rat a-vfjbaroa-tBt, Dining-rooms 

might be called iotrruptec, because youth and. mirth convey similar 
ideas. { 

5^ A province of Macedon ; but some, and among them Amyoty 
read • I'annonia,* /lod, Hungary.* 
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was of opinion, that it was much easier to I’uin him 
when he was at the head of an army, than to take 
him in hLs flight ; find he therefore would not amuse 
himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chosft to 
wait for a new emergency, and in the mean time to 
turn his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune speedily resolved the doubt. He had ad- 
vanced near Petra und encamped for that day, and 
was taking some exercise on horseback, without the 
trenches,* when messengers arrived from Pontus ; 
who obviously brought good news, because the points 
of their spears were crowned with laurel. The 
soldiers, seeing this, gathered about Pompey, who 
was inclined to finish his exercise before lie opened 
the packet ; but they were so earnest in their entrea- 
ties, that they prevailed upon him to alight and re- 
ceive it. He entered the camp with it in his hand ; 
and as there w'as no tribunal ready, and the soldiers 
were too impatient to raise one of turf (which was 
tlie usual method) they piled a number of pack- 
saddles one upon another, on which Pompey mount- 
ed, and gave tlicin this inlbrmation ; “ Alithridatcs 
“ is dead. He killed himsell’, upon thp revolt of his 
“ son Pharnaccs. And Pharnaces iias taken posses- 
“ sion of all lliat belonged to his lather, which he 
“ declares he has done jointly lor himself and for 
“ tli^ Roij|pns.” At this intelligence the army, as 
might naturally be expected, gave a loose to their 
joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gods 
and in reciprocal entertainments, as if in Mithri- 
dates ten thousand of their enemies had been de- 
stroyed. 

Pompey, having thus brought the campaign and 
the whole war to a conclusion so happy, and so far 
beyond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, tra- 
versed the provinces between that and Galatia with 
great rapidity, and soon arrived at Amisus. There 
he found many^resents from Pharnaces, and several 
cor])ses of the royal family, am'bng which was that 
of Mithridates. His face indeed could not easily be 
VOL. IV. * N 
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known, because tlic embalracr had not taken oat the 
brain, and by it*s corruption the features were disii- 
jTured: Aet some, avJio were carjous to examine it, 
distinguished it by tlic scars. As for Pompey, he 
would not sec the body, but in order ’to propitiate 
the avenging «leity sent it to Sinope. He viewed, 
however, and admired the magnificence of his habit, 
and the size and beauty of his arms. I'hc scabbard 
of the sword, whicl> had cost four hundred talents, 
was stolen by one Publius, who sold it to Ariarathes. 
And Caius the f<)sLcr-l)rother of Mithridates took the 
tiiadem, which was of most cxfjuisite workmamhip, 
and gave it ])nvatcly to I'ansf us the son of Sylla, v Iio 
had begged it of liim. This escaped Puinj)cy’s 
kinnVlcdgc, but I’harnaccs discovering it afterward 
punished the persons, who had been guilty of the 
tlieft. 

Pompey, ha\ Ing thoroughly settled the affairs of 
Asia, proceeded in his return to Home with more 
pomp and solemnity. On arriving at Mitylcnc, he 
declared it a free city, tor the sake of Theophanes, 
who W'as a native of that place. He was present at 
the anniversary exercises of tlie poets, whose .sole 
subject that year was, the achievements of Pompey ; 
and he was so much pleased with their iheatre, that 
he took a plan of it, with a design to build one -like 
it, but greater and more* noble, at Hotqjft Af’hen 
]>c came to Ilhodcs, he attended thc'.dcdamations 
of all the sopliists, and presented. each of them w'ith a 
talent. Posidonius eomniittcd to w'riting the dis- 
course, which he made before him against the 
position of Hermagoras another jnofessor of rhe- 
toric, concerning Invention in gencraP®. To the 

i/ Nemesis. 

llcrniagoras, w!io was of the; school of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, was for reducing Invciilion under two general heads, the 
reason of tlie process, and the state ol’ the question ; w’hich limi- 
tation Cicero disapproved, p much as liisinastti^r^^osidonius. (I)e 
Jnv. Jlhet. i. G.) This IV^donius, who was of Apamea, in Syria, 
is not to be coufouDded w*ith Posidonius of Alexandria, the disciple 
of Zeno. 
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ptiilosopliers at Athens, he behaved with equal mu- 
nificence, and he gave the people fifty talents for the 
repair of their city. 

He hoped to land in Italy the greatest and the 
happiest of men, and that his family would meet his 
affection with equal ardour. But the deity, wdiose 
care it is invariably to mix some portion of evil with 
tlie higliest and most splendid favours of fortune, 
had long been preparing for him a melancholy wel- 
come on his return. Mucia^^, in his absence, had 
dishonoured his bed. As long as he was at a dis- 
tance, he disregarded tlie re})ort ; but upon his ap- 
proach to Italy, after a more mature examination 
into the affair, without assigning his motive either 
then or afterward lie sent her a divorce. The true 
reason i.s to be tbund in Cicero's Epistles. 

People talked variously at Pome, concerning 
Pompey's intentions. Many disturbed themselves 
by thinking that lie would immediately march his 
army thither, and make himself it's sole and absolute 
master. Crassiis took his children and his money, 
and withdrew ; wliether it was that he had some real 
appreliensions, or rather that he chose to counte- 
nance the calumny, and add force to the sting of 
envy : the latter seems the more probable. But 
Pofiipey had no sooner disembarked, than he called 
an assembly of liis soldiers, and after a kind and 
proper address ordered them to disperse to their rc- 
sj>cctive cities, and attend to their own affairs till his 
triumph, upon which occasion they were again to 
repair to him. 

As soon as it was known, ^liat his troops were dis« 
banded, an astonishing change appeared in the face 

Mucla was the sister of Metellus Color, anti Metellus Nepos, 
and was debauched by C^sar. Hence when Pompey married Cse- 
sar’s daughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife, by 
whom he had had three children, to espouse the daivghter of a man 
whom he had often, with a sigh, called* his TEgisthus.* Mucia’s 
disloyalty must have been very public,' since Cicero in oiie of his 
lijtters to Attlctis save, Dlvorimm Mucice xchementer probatur* 
(I. ^ii.) 
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of thingsl. The cities seeing Poinpcy the Great un- 
armed and attended by a few friends, as if he were 
returning merely from a common tour, poured out 
their inhabitants after him, who conducted him to 
Rome M'itli the sincerest pleasure, and with a much 
larger force than that which he had dismissed ; so 
that there would have been no need of the army, if 
he had formed any designs against the state. 

A.S the law did not permit him to enter the city 
before his triumph, he desired the senate to defer 
the election of consuls on his account, that he might 
by his presence support the interest of Piso : but 
Cato opposed it, and the motion miscarried. Pom- 
pey, admiring the liberty and firinncss, with which 
('ato maintained the rights and customs of his coun- 
try, at a time when no other man would appear so 
openly in their behalf, determined to gain him if 
possible j and, as Cato had two nieces, he oftcred 
to marry the one, and proposed his son for the other. 
Cato however suspected the bait, and looked upon 
it as intended to corrupt his integrity, lie therefore 
refused it, to tlie dcei> I'cgret of his wife and his 
sister, who could not but be disjiloascd at his reject- 
ing such advances frojn Ponipey the (ircat. In the 
mean time Ponipcy, being desirous to ]>rocijre the 
consulship for Afranius,' distributed money for diat 
purpose among the tribes, an(> the voters went to 
receive it in his own* gardens. 'I'he transaction was 
80 glaring, that he was much censured f()r i emlering 
venal an office, which he had himself obtaincrl by his 
illustrious actions, and opening a way by purchase 
to the highest honour in the state for those who had 
not merit to deserve it. (’ato then observed to the 
ladies of his family, that they must all have shared 
in this disgrace, if they had accepted Poinpey’s 
alliance ; upon w'hich they acknowledged, that he 
was a better judge of honour and propriety than 
themselves. 

The triumj)h was so magnificent, that though it 
was divided iuto tw'o days, tlic time was far fiom. 
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being sufficient for the display of what wAs prepared 
to be carried in i)roces£ion ; there remained still 
enough to adorn another triumph. At the liead of 
the show, appeared the titles of the conquered na- 
tions; Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, 
Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Judaea, 
Arabia, the Pirates subdued both by sea and land. 
In these countries, it was stated, there had been not 
fewer than a thousand castles, and, near nine hun- 
dred cities taken, eight hundretl galleys captured 
from the pirates, and thirty-nine desolate cities re- 
peopled. It farther appeared from the tablets that, 
whereas the revenues of the Roman empire before 
these conquests had amounted only to fifty millions 
of drachmas, by the new acquisitions they were ad- 
vanced to eighty-five ; and that Poinpey had brought 
into the public treasury, in money and in gold and 
.silver vessels, to the value of twenty thousand talents, 
beside what he had distributed among the soldiers, 
of whom he that received least had fifteen hundred 
drachmas to his share, 'fhe captives, who walked 
in the procession, (^not to mention the chiefs of the 
pirates) were the sou of Tigrancs king of Armenia 
with his wife and flaughter, Zosima the wife of Ti- 
granes hirascll*, Aristobiihis king of Judica, the sister 
of Mithridatc.s with her live sous, and some Scythian 
women. 'J’hc hostages of the Albanians and Ibe- 
rians, and of the king of Commagene, also appeared 
in the train : and as many tro|)hics were exhibited, 
as Pompey either in person or by his lieutenants had 
gained victories, the numbef of which was not in- 
considerable. 

Rut the most honourable circumstance, and w'hat 
no other Roman could boast, was that his third tri- 
umph was over the third quarter of the world, after 
his I'ormer triumphs had beep over the other two. 
Others, before him, had been - honoured w'ith three 
triumphs ; but his first triumph w’as over Africa, his 
second over Europe, and his third over Asia ; so 
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that the three united seemed to dcchiic him con- 
queror of the world. 

Those, who desire to make the parallel between 
him and Alexander perlect, assert that he was at 
this time not quite thirty-four, whereas in fact he 
was entering upon his Ibrtieth year*’’. Happy had it 
been for him, if he had ended hie days, while he was 
blessed with Alexander’s good fortune ! Through- 
out the rest of his life, every instance of success 
brought it’s proportion of envy, and every miscar- 
riage was irretrievable. For the authority, which he 
had gained by his merit, he employed for others in 
a way not very creditable ; and his reputation con- 
sequently sinking, as tliey grew in strength, he was 
insensibly ruined by the weight of his own power. 
As, in a siege, every strong work which is taken 
adds to the besieger’s force ; so Ciesar, when raised 
by Pompey’s influence, turned that strength, which 
enabled him to trample upon his country, against 
Pompey himself. This ha])pened in the following 
manner : Lucullus, who had been so unworthilv 
treated by Pompey in Asia, upon his return to Rome 
met with the most honourable reception from the 
senate ; and, after Pompey’s arrival, they gave him 
still higher marks of their esteem, endeavouring to 
rouse his ambition, and prevail upon him to sVand 
forward in tlie adininistralion." Rut his spirit and 
activity were, by this time, on the decline : and he 
had abandoned himself to the pleasures of ease, and 
the enjoyments of affluence. IJe bore up however 
against Pompey with some vigour at first, and pro- 
cured a confirmation of 'those acts of his own, which 
had been annulled by his adversary ; having a ma- 
jority in the senate, through thq assistance of Cato. 

Pompey, thus worsted in the senate, had recourse 
to the tribunes of the people and to the young 

It should be • fort 3 ^-sixfh year.* Pompey was born in the be- 
ginning of the month of August, or (according to Pigh. Ann., 
Plin. xxxvii. 2 .) the last of Septernber, A. IT. C. 64f7, aud his tri- 
umph was in the same month, A. U, C. 692, 
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plebeians. Clodlus, the most daring and profligate 
jof them all, rcceivecl him with opeti arras, but at the 
same time subjected liira to all the humours of the 
populace. He made him dangle after him in the 
I’oriini, in a manner tar beneath his dignity ; and 
insisted upon his supporting every bill that he pro- 
posed, and every opcech that he made, to flatter and 
ingratiate himself with tlie people. And, as if the 
connexion with him had been an lionour instead of 
a disgrace, he demanded still liigher wages ; viz. 
that Pompey should give iij) Cicero, who had ever 
been his last friend, and of tlic utmost use to him in 
the administration. These wages he obtained. For 
when Cicero was involved in danger, and recpiested 
Pompey’s assistance, he refusetl to sec him, and 
shutting his gates against those ubo came to inter- 
cede tor him, went out at a back-door. Cicero 
therefore, dreading the issue of his trial, privately 
Iclt Rome. 

At this time Cmsar returning from his province®^ 
undertook an affair, which rendered him extremely 
popular at present, and in it’s consequences gained 
him power, but j)i’ovcd a great prejudice to Pompey 
and to the w'hole commonwealth. He w'as then 
soliciting his first consulship, and as Crassus and 
Pompey were at variance, perceiving that if he 
^should join the one, the other would of course be- 
come his enemy, he set himself to reconcile them. 
An effort, which appeared honourable in itself, and 
calculated fi»r the public good : but tlie intention was 
insidious, tliougU decj>ly laid and covered with the 
most refined policy. For* while the power of the 
«tate vvas divided, it preserved an c(|uilibrium, as 
tJie burthen of a ship properly distributed keeps it 
from inclining to one side more than another ; but 
when that power’ was all collected into one part, 

‘‘ It was not at the frme of Cicero’s poing into exile, that Ca?sar 
returned from his province of Spain, which he liud governed with 
the title of Pnetor, but two )’car8 before. Cmsar returned A. U. C- 
and Cicero quitted Uome A. U. C. G9d. 
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having nothing for a counterbalance, it overset anil 
destroyed the commonwealth. Hqnce, when some 
•were remarking that the constitution was ruined by 
the diflPerence which afterward took place between 
Caesar and Pompey, Cato said, “ You arc under an 
“ egregious mistake : It was not their late disagree- 
“ ment, but their former union and connexion, 
“ which gave the constitution it’s first and deadliest 

blow.” 

To this union Caesar owed his consulship : and he 
was no sooner appointed, than he began to make 
his court to the indigent part of the people, by pro- 
posing laws for sending out colonies and for the dis- 
tribution of lands ; by which he descended from the 
dignity, of a consul, and in some sort took upon him 
the office of a tribune. Ilis collogue Bibuhis o])posed 
him, and Cato was prcj)aring to support Bibulus in 
the most strenuous manner ; when Cmsar placed 
Pompey by his side upon the tribunal, and asked 
him before the whole assembly, “ Wliether he ap- 
“ proved his laws ?” and upon Iiis answering in the 
affirmative, demanded farther, “ If any one then 
“ shall with violence oppose them, will you come to 
“ the assistance of the people!” Pom])cy rc])Iicd, 

Most certainly ; and against those, vho threaten 

to take tiie sword, I will* bring both sword aiid 
** buckler.” 

Pompey, till that day, had never said any thing 
eo obnoxious ; and his friends could only allege, by 
way of apology, that it was an expression which had 
escaped him j but from subsequent events it appear- 
ed, tliat he was then entirely at C'aesar’s devotion. 
For within a few days, to the surprise of all Rome, 
he married Julia, the daughter of that general, who 
had been promised to Ca-pio, and was upon the point 
of being given to him. To aj^jicase Ca?pio’.s resent- 
ment, he bestowed upon^hlin his own daughter, who 
had been previously contracted to Faustus the son 
of Sylla ; and Cmsar married Calpurnia, the daughter 
of Piso. 
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Pompcy then filled the city 'with soldiers, and 
carried every tiling by open, force. Upon Bibulus 
the consul’s making his appearance in tne Forum iu 
company with Liicullus and Cato, the soldiers sud- 
4lcnly foil upon him, and broke his fasces. Nay, 
one of them had the impudence to empty a basket 
of dmig upon liibnlus’ head ; and two tribunes of 
the people, who attended him, were wounded. The 
Forum thus cleared of all opposition, the law passed 
for the division of lands. The people, caught by 
this bait, became perfectly tractable ; and, without 
questioning the expediency of any of their measures, 
.silently gave their suffrages to whatever was pro- 
posed. Tlie acts of Pompcy, which Lucullus had 
contested, wci’c confirmed ; and the two Gauls on 
this and the other side of the Aljis, and Illyria, were 
allotted to Cmsar with four conqilctc legions for five 
years. At the same time Piso, C'lpsar’s flither-in- 
iaw, and Ciabiniiis one of the most abandoned flat- 
terers of Pompcy, were bclccled as ■ consuls for the 
ensuing year. 

Bibuhis, finding matters thus carried, shut him- 
self up in his house, and for the eight following 
months remained wholly inattentive to the functions 
of his oHice'’*; contenting himself with publishing 
’ manifestos, fidl of bitter inwetives against Ponipey 
and Cicsar. Cato upon* this occasion, as if inspired 
with a spirit of prophecy, aiiuouuccd in full senate 
the calamities, which would befid the coimnonwealtli 
and Pompcy himself. T.ucullus, for his part, re- 
nounced all thoughts of sfate-afiairs, and betook him- 
self to repose, as if age bad disqualified him for the 
concerns of government. Upon which Pompcy ob- 
seiwcd, “ That it. was more unseasonable for an old 
“ man to abandon'himself to luxury, than to bear a 
“ public employment.” Yet notwithstanding this 


*'■ Ilcnce the wits of Koine, instead of saying, * Such a tiling 
liappoiicd ill the consulship of Caisar and Kilndiis,* said, ‘ It liap- 
jiencd in the consulship of Julius and L'tcsar.* (Suctuu. Jal. 20.) 
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observation, he quickly suffered himself to be en- 
feebled by the love of a young woman : he gave up 
his whole time to her, and spent with her entire 
days in his villas and gardens, to the complete neg- 
lect of public affairs ; insomuch that even Clodins' 
the tribune began to hold him in contempt, and to 
engage in the boldest designs against him. For after 
he hiKl banished Cicero, and sent Cato to Cyprus, 
under pi'ctence of giving him the command in that 
island ; when Ca»sar was set off upon his expedition 
into (iaul, and the tribune foin^d the people entirely 
devoted to him, because he flattered their inclina- 
tions in all his measures, he attempted to annul 
some of Pompey’s ordinances : lie took Iiis prisoner 
Tigranes from him, kept him in his own custody, 
and iinj)eachcd some of his friends, in order to try 
in them the strength of Pompey’s interest. At last, 
when Pompey appeared against one of these prose- 
cutions, Clodius, with a crew of profligate and inso- 
lent wretches about him, ascended an eminence, 
and put the following questions ; “ Who is the licen- 
“ tioiis lord of Rome ? Who is the man, tiiat seeks 
“ fi>r a man ? Who scratches his head w ith one 
“finger*’^?” And his creatures like a chorus in- 
structed in their part, upon his shaking his gown, 
answered aloud to every question, “ Pompey'^'’.” 

These proceedings occasioned Pompey great un- 
easiness, because it was a new thing to him to be 
reviled, and he M'as entirely unexperienced in tliat 
species of warfare. What .afflicted him most, how- 


etvisp oLv^pet ; tins wa.s a provcrbial expression, brought 
from Athens to Rome, and originally taken from .^Esop’s seeking 
an Ixinest man with a lunthorn at noon-day ; from which it gradually 
came to signify that loss of the manly cluirueter, which Pompey wtw 
allowed to have sustained in the embraces of Julia. 

Uno scdfpere digito was likewise a proverbial expression for a 
Homan pelit-ivaitrc, i ' 

Plutarch does not here keep exactly to the order of time. 
This happened in A. U. C. 697, as appears from Dio (xxxix.), 
tiiat is, two years after what he is going to mention coocerning that 
CrihuAe’s slave being taken with a sword. 
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ever, was his perceiving that the senate were pleased 
to sec him the object ot‘ reproach, and punished for 
his desertion of Cicero. Hut when parties ran so 
liigh that they came to blows in the Forum, and 
several were wounded on both sides, and one of* 
Clodiiis’ servants was observed crecynng in among 
the crowd toward Pompey witli a drawn sword in 
his hand, he was furnished with an excuse for not 
attending the public assemblies. Besides, he was 
really afraid to encounter the impudence of Clodius, 
and all the torrent of abuse which might be ex- 
pected from him ; and he therefore made his ap- 
]>earancc no more during his tribiincship, but con- 
sulted in private with his friends, how he might 
best disarm the anger of the senate and the valua- 
ble part of the citizens. Culleo advised liim to di- 
A orce Julia, and to exchange Caisar’s friendship for 
that of* the senate, but he would not listen to the 
proposal. Others ])roj)osed he should recall Ci- 
cero, who w’as not only an avowed enemy to Clo- 
dius, but the senate’s favourite ; and to that over- 
ture * he agreed. Accordingly, with a strong body 
of his retainers he conducted into the Forum Ci- 
cero’s brother, who was to appl}' to the people in 
his behalf; and after a scuffle, in which several were 
wounded aiul some slain, he overpowered Clodius, 
and obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
.Immediately upon his return the orator reconciled 
the senate to Pompey, and by cftcctually recom- 
mending the law’, w'liich was to entrust him w’ith the 
care of supy)lying Home with corn''", rendered Pom- 
pey once more master of th’c Roman empire both 
by sea and land. l'’or by this law the ports, the 
markets, the disposal, of provisions, in a w'ord, the 

See Dio, ib. G.* 

^7 Tills law likewifie gave Poinpey proconsular authority for five 
years, both in and out of Italy. (Id. ib. }).) (L.) Sec also ('ic. Kp. 
{kI. Att. iv. i. He had, before, procuicdfur him this: absolute power 
}»> the Manillaa luw.^ 
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whole business of the merchant aUd the husbandman 
were brought under his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, ** That the 
law was not enacted on account of the real scar- 
city of provisions ; but that an artificial scarcity 
had been caused for the sake of procuring the 
law, and that Pompey by a new commission might 
bring his power, from it’s present state of deli- 
*' quium, to fresh life and vigour.” Others say, it 
was the contrivance of the consul Spinthcr, in order 
to procure Pompey a superior employment, that he 
might himself be sent to re-establish Ptolemy in his 
kingdom 

The tribune Canidius however brought in a bill, 
proposing that Pompey shoidd be sent without an 
army, and with only two lictors, to reconcile the 
Alexandrians to their king. Pompey himself did 
not appear displeased at the bill ; but the senate 
threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were 
found scattered in the Forum and before ihe senate- 
house, representing it as Ptolemy’s earnest wish, 
that Pompey might be employed to act for him in- 
stead of Spinthcr. If we may believe Timagenes, 
that jirince had quitted Egypt w’ithout any necessity 
at the persuasion of 'rhcoj)hancs, w ho w'as desirous 
to give Pompey new occasions of enriching himselfi 
and the honour of new commands. Put the base- 
ness of Theophanes does not so much support this 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; fi)r 
his ambition had in it nothing of such a mean and il- 
liberal description. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he despatched his de- 
puties and agents into various parts, and went in 

PtoJemy Aulotos the son of Ptolemy I.*a^hyruR, hated by his 
subjects and forced to fly, applied to the consul Spinthcr, who was 
to iuive the province of Cilicia, to re'CStublkli him in his kingdom. 

(Idr ib. &c.) 
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person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he 
collected immense quantities. When he was upon the 
point of* re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and 
the mariners made a difficulty of putting to sea ; but 
he was the first to goon board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, “ It is 
** necessary to go ; it is not necessary to live.” His 
success was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He filled the markets with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Home, as from a 
fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Cxaiil had lifted 
Cmsar to the highest sphere of greatness. The scene 
of action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 
and he seemed to be w'holly engaged with the 
Hclgae % the Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius 
was all the while privately at work among the Ro- 
mans, and he was undermining Pompey in his most 
essential interests. His war with the barbarians 
was not his principal object. He exercised his army 
indeed in those expeditions, as he would have done 
his own body in hunting and other diversions of the 
field : by which be prepared them for more impor- 
tant conflicts, and rendered them not only formida- 
ble, but invincible. 

The gold and silver-, and' other rich spoils, which 
he tO(>k from the enemy in great abundance, he sent 
to Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 
the mdiles, praetors, consuls, and their wives, he 
gained a strong party. . Vfhen tiiercfbre he passed 
the Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women, who liastened to pay him their 
respects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 
cluding Pompey and Crassus in the number ; and 

the fasces of not 'fewer than a hundred and twentv 

. •! 

proconsuls and prajtors w'ere to be seen at his gates. 


^ TIm lielgai inhabited the Low Countries, and tlie Suevj, the 
tracts beyond the Elbe.* 
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He made it his business in general to give them 
hopes of high things, and his money was at their de- 
votion j but he entered into a special treaty with 
Crassus and Pompey, by which it w;as agreed that 
they should ap|)ly for the consulship, and that Cajsar 
should assist them by sending a large number of his 
soldiers to vote at the election. As soon as they 
were chosen, they were to share the provinces, and 
take the command of armies according to, their plea- 
sure, only coniirming Ca?sar in the possession of 
what he then had for five additional years. 

When this treaty became public, it gave deep of^. 
fence to the princij)al persons in Rome. Marcelli- 
nus, at that time consul, placed himself amidst the 
people, and asked Pompey and C'-rassiis, “ Whether 
“ or not they intended to stand lor the consiilshij)?” 
Pompey spoke first, and said “ Pei'haps he might, 
“ perhaps he might not.” Crassus, with more mo- 
deration, replied ; “ He should do, what a])peared 
** most expedient for the commonwealth.” As 
Marcellinus continued the discourse against Pom- 
pey, and seemed to hear hard upon him, Pompey 
said ; “ Where is the honour of that man, who has 
“ neither gratitude nor respect for him that made 
“ him an orator, that rescued him from want and 
“ raised him to affluence r” 

Others declined soliciting the consulshiji, but Lu- 
cius Domitius was persuaded and encouraged by 
Cato not to give it up : “ For the dispute,” he told 
him, “ was not for the consulship, but in defence of 

liberty against tyrants.” Pompey and his adhe- 
rents saw the vigour, with which Cato acted, and 
that all the senate was on his side. They were 
therefore afraid that, so supported, he might bring 
over the uncorrupted part of, the people. Hence 
they resolved not to suffer Doinitius to enter the 

5® Dio makes liim return an answer more sviitablc to his cliarac- 
ter: ‘ It is noton account of the virtuous niul the goo<l, that 1 de- 
sire any shars in the magistracy, hut that 1 may be able to restrain 
the ill-disposed aod the seditious.* 
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Forum, and despatched a party of men well-armed, 
who killed Melitus his torch-bearer, and put the rest 
to flight. Cato retired the last, and not till after he 
had received a W’ound in his right elbow in defending 
Domitius. 

. Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, 
and the rest of their measures were conducted with 
equal irregularity. For in the first place, when the 
people were about to clmose Cato praetor, at the 
very moment of taking their suffrages, Foinpey, 
under the pretext that he had seen an inauspicious 
flight of birds^*, dismissed the assembly. After- 
ward the ti'ibes, corrupted with moticy, declared 
Antias and Vatinius praetors. They then, in pur- 
suance of their agreement with Cmsar, induced Tre- 
bonius one of tlic tribunes to propose a decree, by 
which the government of the Gauls was prolonged 
to Caesar for five additional years ; Syria, and the 
command against the Farthians, were given to 
Crassus ; and Pompey was to have all Afiica and 
both tlie Spains'^ with four legions, two of which 
on Cmsar’s request he lent him for the war in 
Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, re- 
paired to his i)rovince. Pompey, remaining at 
Rome, opened his theatre ; and, in order to render 
the dedication more magniftceut, exhibited a variety 
ofgymnaslic games, entertainments of music, and 
battles with w'ild beasts, in A/hich five hundred lions 
were killed j but the battle of elephants afforded the 

7* 'riii.s was making religion morel j; an engine of state, and it 
often proved a very convenient one for the purposes of ambition. 
ClodiLis, though otherwise one of tlic vilest tribunes that ever tix-. 
isled, very properly attempted to put a stop to this mode of dismiss- 
ing an assembly. He jirefciTed a bill, that no magistrate should 
make any observations in the heavens, while the people were 
iictuallv assembled. 

72 "liie Hitlier and tlie Farther, separq/ed by the Ebro. It was 
subspuuei.liy divided by Augustus into lliree parts, Tarraconensis, 
Iketica, and Lusitania, of wiiicli the latter now forms the kingdom 
of Portugal,’^ 
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most astonishing spectacle These things gained 
him the love and admiration of the public : but he 
again incurred their displeasur,e, by leaving Ip’s pro- 
vinces and armies entirely to liis friends and lieute- 
nants, ^nd roving about Italy with his wife from one 
villa to another. Whether it was his passion for hcM*. 
or hers for him, that kept him so much with her, is 
uncertain. For the latter has been supposed to be 
the case, and nothing was more talked ofi than the 
fondness of such a young woman for her husband, 
at an age when his ])ersou could hardly be any great 
object of desire. IJiit the charm of his fidelity was 
the cause, together with his conversation, which not- 
withstanding his natural gravity, if we may allow’ tlie 
courtesan Flora to be a sufficient evidence, was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the women, 'riiis strojig at- 
tachment of Julia appeared upon occasion of an elec- 
tion of mdiles. The people came to blows, and some 
were killed so near Ponipey, that he was covered 
with blood, and obliged to change his clothes. 
There w'as an immense crowd and tumult about his 
door, when his servants went home with the bloody 
robe ; and .lulia who was with child, lia])pening to 
see it, fainted away, and was with difficulty reco- 
vered. Such however was her terror, and the agita- 
tion of her spirits, that slic miscarried. After this, 
those who complained ibost of Pomjjcy’s conftcxioii 
with Caesar, could not find fault with his love ol’ Julia. 
iShc was subsccpieiitly pregnant, aiif] brought him a 
daughter, but she unfortunately died in child-bcd ; 
neither did the cliild long survive her. Pompey was 
preparing to bury her near a seat of his at Alba, but 
the people seized the corpse, and intoned it in the 
Campus Martius. I'liis they did, out of regard ra- 


^ Dio (xxix. 3fi.) snys, the clepTiants fought with armed men. 
There were no fewer than eighteen of them ; and some of them, lie 
adds, seemed to appeal vvitli piteous cries to the people, who com- 
passionately saved ihcir lives. If we may believe him, an oath had 
oeen taken before they left Africa, that no injury should be done to 
them. (Plin. H. viii. 1.) 

4 
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ther to the young woman, than to either Pompey or 
Caesar ; yet in the honours »which they paid her 
remains, their attachment to Caesar, though at a 
distance, had a more considerable share, than any 
respect for Pompey who was upon the spot. 

Immediately after Julia’s death, the people of 
Rome were in extreme agitation, and there was no- 
thing in their speeches and actions which did not 
tend to a rupture. The alliance, which had rather, 
covered, than restrained the ambition of the two 
noble competitors for power, was now no more^*. 
To add to the misfortune, intelligence was soon af- 
terward brought, that Crassus had been slain by 
the Parthians ; and, in him, another great obstacle 
to a civil war was removed. Out of fear of him, 
they had hitherto kept some measures with each 
other. But when fortune had carried off the cham- 
pion, who could take up the conqueror, w^e may say 
with the comic poet. 

High spirit of emprise 

Elates eacli chief; they oil their brawny limbs, 

And dip their hands in dust. 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacity of the 
human mind^when such a weight^* of pow'er and 
extent of command could not satisfy the ambition 
of two men ! They had heard and read, that the 
gods 

The world by lot in triple sway controll'd. 

Each happy in the realm ’twas his to hold 77 : 

7 + Morti tua disGussa Jides^ bellumque mhvere 

Permissum est diicibus: stimulos dedit tsemula virtus. 

(Luc. 1.)^ 

75 Crassus erat belli medius mora. (Id. ib.)* 

76 ‘ Weight* is not the literal signification of but approaches 

as nearly as we could make it ; for ‘ depth * of power would not 
read so well. Teraiev ifvi^et'iccc is an expression similar to that of 

St. Paul (Rom. xi. BA©t^S 1 ^ 1 . c-o<Piu^ 0iic 

77 Plutarch alludes here to Horn. (II. xv. 189.), where Neptune 
gives Iris an account of the partition-treaty between himself and his 
imperial brothers, Jupiter and Pluto.'*^ 

VOL. IV. O 
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and stdl these men could not think the Roman em> 
pire sufficient for their two selves. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to tlie people at that 
time, assured them ; “ He had received every com- 
“ mission, with which they had. honoured him, 
“ sooner than he had himself expected ; and laid it 
“ down sooner, than had been expected by the 
“ world.” And, indeed, the dismission of his 
troops alw'ays bore witness to the truth of that asser- 
tion. But now, being persuaded that Gsesar would 
not disband his army, he endeavoured to fortify him- 
self against him by high employments at home ; and 
this, without attempting any other innovation. For 
he would not appear to distrust, on the contrary, he 
rather affected to despise him. When he saw the 
great offices of state however not disposed of agree- 
ably to his desire, but that the people were in- 
fluenced and his adversaries preferred by money, he 
thought it would best serve his cause to suffer 
anarchy to prevail. In consequence of the reigning 
disorders, a dictator was much talked of. Lucilius, 
one of the tribunes, was the first who ventured to 
propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted 
them to elect Pompey to this office. Cato however 
opposed it so eftectually, that the tribune was in 
danger of being deposed. Many of Pompey’s friends 
then stood up in defence of the purity of his inten- 
tions, and declared, that he neither solicited nor de- 
sired the dictatorship, t'ato, upon this, paid the 
highest compliments to Pompey, and entreated him 
to assist in the supjiort of order and the constitution. 
Pompey could not but accede to such a proposal, 
and Domitius and Messala were chosen consuls 

A. U. C. 700. Such corruprion' now prevailed among the 
Romans, that candidates for the curule offices brought their money 
openly to the place of election, where they unblushingly distributed 
it among the heads of factions, and those whoi received it employed, 
force and violence in their favour; so that scarcely any office was be- 
stowed, which had not been previously disputed with the sword, and 
co.st the lives of many citizens. 
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The same anarchy and confusion at a subsequent 
period again took place, and numbers began more 
boldly to suggest the creation of a dictator. Cato, 
now fearing that he should be overborne, thought it 
better to give Pompey some office whose authority 
was limited by law, than to entrust him with abso> 
lute power. Bibulus, although he was Pompey’s 
declared enemy, moved in full senate that he should 
be appointed sole consul : “ For thus,” said he, 
“ the commonwealth will either reeover from her 
“ disorder, or if she must serve, she will serve a 
“ man of the highest merit.” The ■whole house was 
surprised at the motion ; and, when Cato rose up, 
it W'as expected that he was about to oppose it. A 
profound silence ensued, when he observed, V He.' 
“ should never have been the first to propose such 
“ an expedient, but as it had been proposed by 
“ another, he thought it adviseable to embrace it 
“ for he preferred any kind of government to 
** anarchy, and he knew no man fitter than Pompey 
“ to rule in a time of so much trouble.” The senate 
adopted his opinion, and a decree was issued, that. 
Pompey should be appointed sole consul ; and that' 
if he should have need of a collegue, he might 
choose one himself, provided it were not before the 
expiration of two months. 

Pompey, being declared sole consul by the In- 
terex Sulpitius, made his compliments to Cato, ac- 
knowledged himself much indebted to him for his 
support, and desired his private advice as to the 
measures to be pursued in his administration. Cato 
replied, “ That Pompey was not under the- least 
** obligation to him *, for what he had said, v^uiot 
** out of regard to him, but to his country. If you 
“ apply to me,” continued he, “ I shall give you my 
“ advice in private ; if not, I shall take care to in- 
“ form you of my sentiments in public.” Such was 
Cato upon all occasions. • 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cor- 
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nelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio She was 
not a vii'gin, but a widow, having been married 
when very young to Publius the son of Crassus, who 
had lately fallen in the Parthian expedition. This 
woman had many charms, beside her beauty. She 
was well versed in polite literature ; she played upon 
the lyre, and understood geometry ; and she had 
considerably improved herself by the precepts of 
philosophy, What is more, she had nothing of that 
petulance and affectation, which such studies are apt 
to generate in women of her age : and her father’s 
family and reputation were unexceptionable. 

Many however were displeased at this match, on 
account of the disproportion of years ; thinking 
Cornelia would have been more suitable to bis son, 
than to himself. Such as were capable of deeper re- 
flection, thought he neglected the concerns of the 
commonwealth, which had chosen him for her sole 
physician and director in her distresses. It grieved 
them to see him crowned with garlands, and ofter- 
ing sacrifice amidst the festivities of marriage, when 
he ought to have considered his consulship as a pub- 
lic calamity ; since it would never have been con- 
ferred upon him in a manner so contrary to the laws, 
had his country been in a state of prosperity. 

His first step was to bring to account those, who 
had gained employments by bribery and corruption ; 
and he made laws, by which the proceedings in their 
trials were to be regulated. In other l espects, he 
behaved with the utmost dignity and honour ; and 
restored security, order, and tranquillity to the 
comts of judicature, by presiding there in person 
with a band of soldiers. But when Sci{)io his fathei- 
in-law was impeached, he sent for the three hundred 
and sixty* judges to his house, .and desired their as- 
sistance. The accuser, seeing Scipio conducted out 


'<'> The son of Scipio Nasica, but adopted into the family of the 
Metelli. (Suppl. Liv. evii. 46 .) 
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of the Forum to his house by the judges themselves, 
dropped the prosecution. This again exposed Pom- 
pey to censure ; but he was censured still more, when 
after having made a law against encomiums on i)er- 
sons accused, he broke it himself by appearing in 
behalf of Plancus, and pronouncing an eulogium 
upon his character. Cato, who happened to be one 
of the judges, stopped his cars ; declaring, “ It 
“ was not rigln for him to hear such illegal panegy- 
“ rics.” For this he was challenged and set aside, 
before sentence was passed. To the great confusion 
of Poinpey, however, Plancus was condemned by 
the other judges'"’. 

A few days afterward, Hypsaeus a man of consu- 
lar dignity, being under a criminal prosecution, 
watched Pompey’s going from tlie bath to supper, 
and embraced his knees in the most suppliant man- 
ner. But Pompey passed on with disdain, and sim- 
ply answered, “ That his importunities served only 
“ to spoil his supper.” This partial and unequal be- 
haviour was, justly, tlie object of reproach : but all 
the rest of his conduct merited praise, and he had 
the happiness to re-establish good order in the com- 
monwealth. For the remaining five months, he took 
his father-in-law as collegue. llis governments were 
continued to him four years longer, and he was al- 
lowed a thousand talents a-year for the subsistence 
and pay of his troops. 

Caesar’s friends laid hold on this occasion to re- 
present, that some consideration should likewise be 
had of him, and of his many .signal and laborious ex- 
ertions for his country. They said, he certainly de- 
served either another consulshij), or to have the term 
of his commission prolonged ; that he might keep the 

Cicero, who managed the inipcachnicnt, was much ilolightPif 
with the success of his eloquence, as ippears from his epistle to 
Marius. (Ep. Fam. vii. 2.) The circumstance of a legislator’s 
breaking a law of his own suggesting is not without it’s modern pa- 
rallel; but the mode above-mentioned, of regulating courts of 
judicature by a bund of soldiers, sounds oddly to an I'inglwh ear * 
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command in the provinces which he had conquered, 
and enjoy his honour undisturbed, and that no suc< 
cessor might rob him of the ^lory of his exploits. 
A dispute arising upon the affair, Pompey, as if in- 
clined to deprecate the odium to which Csesar might 
be exposed by this demand, said he had letters from 
Cffisar, in which he declared himself willing to ac- 
cept a successor, and to give up the command in 
Gaul ; only he thought it reasonable that he should 
be permitted, though absent, to stand for the con- 
sulship Cato opposed this with all his power, and 
insisted, “ That Caesar should lay down his arms, 
“ and return as a private man, if he had any favour 
to ask of his country.” And as Pompey did not 
contest the point, but easily acquiesced, it was sus- 
pected that he had no real friendship for Cajsar. 
This appeared the more clearly, when he sent for 
the two legions which he had lent him, under pre- 
tence of wanting them for the Parthian war. Caesar, 
though he well knew for what purpose they were 
demanded, sent them home laden with rich presents. 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous illness at Na- 
ples, from which however he recovered. Praxagoras 
then advised the Neapolitans to offer sacrifices to the 
gods, in gratitude for his recovery. The neighbour- 
ing cities followed their* example j and the humour 
spreading . itself over Italy, there w'as not a single 
town or village, which did not solemnise the occai- 
sion with festivals. No place could furnish room for 
the crowds, that came in from all quarters to meet 
him ; the high roads, the villages, the ports were 
filled with sacrifices and entertainments. Many re- 
ceived him with garlands on their heads and torches 
jn their hands, and as they cwnducied him on his 
way, strewed it with flowers. His returning with 
puch pomp afforded a glorious spectacle, but it is 

t 

There ww a law against any absent person’s being admitted 
^ candidate ; but Foaipey had introduced, a clause, which em- 
powered the people to except any man by name from personal at- 
tendance. . . 
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said to have been one of the principal causes of the 
civil war. For the joy which he conceived upon 
this occasion, added to his own high opinion of his 
achievements, intoxicated him so far, that bidding 
adieu to the prudence which had hitherto placed his 
good fortune and his actions upon a sure footing, 
he indulged the most extravagant presumption and 
even contempt of Caasar; insomuch that he de- 
clared, “ He had no need of arms, or of any extra- 
“ ordinary preparations against him, since he could 
“ pull him down with much more case than he had 
** set him up.” 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with 
the legions which had been lent to Caesar, he en- 
deavoured to disparage the actions of that general, 
and to represent him in a mean light. “ Pompey,” 
he said, “ did not know his own strength and the 
“ influence of his name, if he sought any other de- 
** fence against Cajsar, upon whom his own forces 
“ would turn, as soon as they set their eyes on his 
“ adversary ; such was their hatred of the one, and 
“ their aftectiou for the other.” 

AVith this account Pompey was so much elated, 
and his confidence made him so extremely negligent, 
that he laughed at those who seemed to fear the war. 
And when they said, that if Cmsar should advance 
in a hostile manner against Rome, they did not see 
what forces they had to oppose him, with an open 
and smiling countenance he bade them give them- 
selves no pain ; “ For if,” said he, “ 1 do but stamp 
“ upon the ground in anjf part of Italy, both in- 

fantry and cavalry Avill instantly spring up.” 

In the mean time, Caesar was making the greatest 
exertions. He was now^ not far from Italy, and he 
not only sent "his soldiers to vote in the elections, 
but by private pecuniary applications corrupted 
many of the magistrates. Haul us the consul was of 
the number, having received fifteen hundred ta- 
lents *'* for changing sides. So were likewise Curio 

290,6*25/. sterling. With this money (which proves the im- 
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one of tlie tribunes of the people, for whom he paid 
off an immense debt, and Mark Antony, who out of 
friendship for that officer had stood .engaged with 
hiih for the money. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar’s officers, who 
stood before the senate-house waiting the issue of 
the debates, was informed that they would not give 
Caesar a continuation of his command, he laid his 
hand upon his sword, and said ; “ But this shall 
give it.” 

All the actions and preparations, indeed, of his 
general tended that way ; though Curio’s demands, 
in behalf of Caesar, seemed more plausible. He 
proposed, that either Pompey should likewise be 
obliged to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suffered to 
retain his. “ If they are both reduced to a private 
station,” said he, “ they will agree upon reason- 
able terras ; or, if each retains his respective 
power, they will be satisfied. But he who weakens 
the one, without doing the same by the other, 
doubles the force which he fears will subvert the 
“ government 

Upon this, Marcellus the consul called Caesar a 
public robber, and insisted that he should be de- 
clared an enemy to the state, if he did not lay down 
his arms. Curio howcvel, together with Antony 
and Piso, prevailed that the sense of the senate 
should again be taken upon the subject. He first 
proposed, that such as were of opinion, “ That Caesar 
“ should disband his army and Pompey keep his,” 
should separate to one part of the house ; and there 
appeared a majority on 'that side of the question, 
liis next proposal was, that the number of those 
shoukl be taken who thought it .right, “ That both 

menso extent ofhit; exactions in Gaul, abundantly retaliated of late 
by (iallic exactions in Italy) be built the stately Basilica, which sub- 
sequently bore his name. • 

•*3 Cornelius Scipio one of Pompey's friends remonstrated, that in 
the present case, a very great difference was to be made between 
the proconsul of Spain and the proconsul of Gaul; since the term 
of tlie former was not expired, whereas that of the latter was. 
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“ should lay down their arms, and neither remain 

in command when Pompey had only twenty- 
two, and Curio all the rest Curio, proud of his 
victory, ran in transports of joy to the assembly of 
the people, who received him with the loudest 
plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pompey 
was not present at the debate in the house, for the 
commander of an army is not allowed to enter the 
city. But Marcellus rose up and said, “ I will no 
“ longer sit to hear the matter canvassed ; but, as I 
“ see ten legions have already crossed the Al^s, I 
“ will send a man to oppose them in behalf of my 
** country.” 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a 
time of public calamity. Marcellus walked through 
the Forum, followed by the senate ; and when he 
was in sight of Pompey without the gate, he said, 
“ Pompey, I charge you to assist your country j for 
“ which purpose you shall make use of your present 
“ troops, and levy what new ones you please.” Len- 
tulus, one of the consuls elect for the next year, said 
the same. But, when Pompey came to make the 
new levies, some absolutely refused to enlist ; others 
gave in their names in small numbers, and with no 
spirit X and the chief part cried out, “ A peace ! A 
“ peace I” For Antony, notwithstanding the in- 
junctions of the senate to the contrary, had read to 
the people a letter of Caesar’s, well calculated to 
draw them over to his side. He proposed, that both 
Pompey and he should resign their governments and 
dismiss their forces, and theu.come and give an ac- 
count of their conduct to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his 


*♦ Dio, on the contrary, affirms that upon tins question the senate 
were almost unanimous for Pompey ; only two voting for Caesar, 
viz. Marcus Caccilius, and Curio, (xli. 

This illustrious Roman, who was again consul in the following 
year (A. U.C. TO*.) with Lentulus, was one of t'sesar’s most inve- 
terate enemies, and after the battle of Pharsalia retired to Athens. 
Yet Caesar pardoned him : upon which, see Cic. pro Maroell.* 

1 
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office, refused to assemble the senate ; for Cicero, 
'who was now returned from his government in Cili- 
was endeavouring to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. He proposed, that Caesar should resign Gaul 
and disband the greatest part of his army, and keep- 
ing only two legions and the province of Illyricum, 
wait for another consulship. 'As Pomjicy received 
this proposal very ill, Caesar’s friends were persuaded 
to agree that he should keep only a single legion. 
But Lentulus was against it, and Cato crying out, 
“ That Pompey was committing a second error, in 
** suffering himself to be so imposed upon,” the ne- 
gociation was unsuccessful. 

At the same time intelligence arrived, tliat Caesar 
had seized Ariminum a considerable city in Italy, 
and that he was marching directly toward Rome 
with all his forces. I'lic last circumstance, however, 
proved false. lie had advanced with only three 
hundred hprse, and five thousand foot : the rest of 
his forces were on the other side of the Alps ; and 
he would not wait for them, choosing rather to throw 
his adversaries into confusion by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, than to fight them when better pre- 
pared. On coming to the river Rubicon, whieJj was 
the boundary of his proyince, Ijc stood silent .a long 
time, weighing within himself the magnitude of his 
enterprise. At last, like one who ]>lunges riown 
from the top of a precipice into a gulf of immense 
depth, he silenced his reason, and shut his eyes upon 
the danger ; and crying out in the Greek language, 
** Let the die be cast*’",” marched over with his 
army. 

Upon the first report of this at Rome, the city 
was in greater disorder and astonishment, than had 
ever been known. The senate and the magistrates 
ran immediately to Pompey. Tnllus *** asked him, 
what forces he had ready for the war j and as he hesi- 

Hod. liimini, on tlip cxwst of the Adriatic. 

Or, as we should vulgarly say, ‘ Here goes !’* 

^ Lucius Volcatius Tulius, a man of consular dignity. 
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tated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone 
of no high assurance, “ That he had the two le- 

gions lately returned to him by Caesar, and that 
“ out of the new levies he believed he should shortly 
** be able to complete a body of thirty thousand 
“ men Tullus exclaimed, “ O Pompey, you have 
“ deceived us 1” and gave his opinion, that enibas* 
sadors should immediately be despatched to Caesar. 
Upon this one Favonius, a man otherwise of no bad 
character, but w'ho by an insolent brutality affected 
to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, bade Pompey 
“ stamp upon the ground, and call forth the armies 

which he had promised.” 

This ill-timed reproach Pompey bore with the ut- 
most mildness ; and, when Cato reminded him of 
his warnings as to Cassar from the first, he replied, 
“ Cato indeed had spoken more like a prophet, but 
“ he himself had acted more like a friend.” Cato 
then advised, that Pompey should not only be ap- 
pointed general, but invested with a discretionary 
power : adding, that “ those who were the authors 
“ of great evils, knew best how to cure them.” So 
saying, he set out for his province of Sicily, and the 
other state-officers departed for theirs. 

Nearly the Avhole of Italy was now in motion, and 
nothing could be more perplexed tluin the entire 
face of things. Those who lived out of Rome fled 
to it from all qtiartcrs, and those who lived in it, 
fled as fast away from it ; clearly perceiving, that in 
such a tempestuous and disorderly state of affairs the 
well-disposed part of the city.w’anted strength, while 
the ill-disposed w'ould be refractory and unmanage- 
able. The terrors of the people could not be re- 
moved, and no one nvould suffer Pompey to lay a 
plan of action for himself According to the passion 
wherewith each was actuated, whether fear, or sor- 
row, or doubt, tliey endeavourkl to inspire him with 
the same ; insomuch, that he frequently on the same 
day adopted a change of measures. Neither could 
he gain any certain intelligence of the enemy’s mo» 
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tions, because many persons brought him every ca- 
sual report, and were angry if they did not obtain 
implicit belief. 

Pompey at last caused it to be declared by an 
edict in form, that the commonwealth was in dan- 
ger, and no peace to be expected After which, 
he signified that he should look upon those who re- 
mained in the city as the partisans of Caesar, and 
then quitted it in the dusk of the evening. The 
consuls also fled, without having oflered the sacri- 
fices, w'hich their customs required before a war. 
In this alarming extremity, however, Pompey could 
not but be considei'cd as happy in the affections 
of his countrymen. Though many blamed the war, 
there was not a single individual w'ho hated the ge- 
neral. Nay, the number of those w’ho followed 
him, out of attachment to his person, was more con- 
siderable than that of the adventurers in the cause 
of liberty. 

A few days afterward, Caesar marched into Rome. 
When he was in possession of the city, he behaved 
in general wdth great moderation and mildness to it's 
remaining inhabitants. Only when Metellus, one of 
the tribunes of the people, forbade him to touch the 
money in the public treasury, he threatened, him 
with death ; adding an express’on more terrible than 
the threat itself, “ That it was easier for him to do 

it, than to say it.” Metellus being thus fright- 
ened away, Ca;sar took what sums he wanted, and 
then went in pursuit of Pompey ; being anxious to 
drive him out of Italy, before his forces could ar- 
rive from Spain. 

Pompey, who was master of Brundusium and had 
a sufficient number of transports, desired the consuls 
to embark without loss of time, and sent them be- 


The Latin word tumultusj wliich Piularch has rendered 
is a very incompreliensive one. The Romans did not call 
the commotions, which happened among or near tliem before direct 
hostilities were commenced, by the name of ‘ war ;* they distin- 
guished them by the term, tamultus. 
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fore him with tliirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At 
the same time he despatched his father-in-law Scipio 
and his son Cnmus into Syria, to provide ships of 
war. He had well secured the gates of the city, 
and planted the lightest of his slingers and archers 
upon the walls ; and having now ordered the Brun- 
diisians to keep within doors, he caused a number 
of trenches to be cuf, and sharp stakes to be driven 
into them,, and then covered with earth in all the 
streets, except two which led down to the sea. In 
three days all his other troops were embarked with- 
out interruption, and he then suddenly gave the 
signal to those who guarded the w’alls; in conse- 
quence of which, they ran swiftly down to the har- 
bour, and got on board. Thus having his whole 
complement, he set sail, and crossed the sea to 
Dyrrhachium. 

When Cassar came and saw the walls left desti- 
tute of defence he concluded that Pompey had 
taken to flight ; and, in his eagerness to pursue him, 
would certainly have fallen upon the shai*p stakes in 
the trenches, had not the Brundusians informed him 
of them. He then avoided the streets ajid took 
a circuit round the town, by which he discovered 
that all the vessels were set out, except two that had 
not many soldiers aboard. 

This inantruvre of Pompey was commonly reck- 
oned among the greatest acts of generalship. Caesar 
however could not help wondering that his adver- 
sary, who was in possession of a fortified town, and 
expected his forces from Spain, and at the same 
time was master of the sea„ should thus have re- 
signed and deserted Italy. Cicero likewise blamed 

Caesar besieged the pltj^ce nine days, during which he not only 
invested it on tlie land-siJe, but undertook to shut up the port by 
a staccado of his own invention, liefore the work however could 
be completed, l^oinpey made his escape. See the details in Caes. 
B. C. i. * • 

9* This passage may perhaps mean, ‘ That he avoided the princi- 
pal streets, and came by many windings iuid turnings to the haven.’ 

9» Ep. ad Att. vii. 11. 
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bira for having imitated the conduct of Themistocles, 
rather than that of Pericles, when the posture of 
his afiairs more resembled the circumstances of the 
latter. On the other band, the measures which 
Caesar adopted showed, that he was afraid of a pro* 
traction of the war; For having taken Numerius®*, 
one of Pompey’s friends, he had sent him to Brun- 
dusium, with offers of coming to an accommodation 
upon reasonable terms. But Numcrius, instead of 
bringing back an answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Caesar thus made himself master of all Italy in 
sixty days, without the least bloodshed; and he 
would have been glad to have proceeded immedi- 
ately in pursuit of his adversary. But as he was in 
want of shipping, he gave up that design for the pre- 
sent, and marched to Spain with an intent to gain the 
forces there. 

In the mean time, Pompey assembled a large 
army, and at sea he was altogether invincible ; for 
he had five hundred ships of war, and the number of 
his shallops and pinnaces was still move considerable. 
With regard to his land-forces, he had seven thou- 
sand horse, the flower of Rome and Italy all men 
of family, fortune, and courage. His infantry, 
though numerous, were a mixture of raw undisci- 
plined soldiers : He therefore exercised them during 
his stay at Beroca, where ne was by no means idle, but 
performed all the exercises of a soldier, as if he had 
been in the vigour of his age. It inspired his troops 
with new courage, when they saw Pompey the 
Great, at the age of fifty-eight, going through the 
whole military discipline, in heavy armour and on 

Caesar calls him ‘ Cn. Magius.* He was master of Pompey's 
Board of Works. 

(SiEsar on the contrary says, that this body of horse was al- 
nmst entirely composed of strangers : * There were six hundred 
Galatians, five liundred Cappadocians, as many Thracians, two 
hundred Macedonians, fivee hundred Gauls or Ciermans, eight hun- 
dred raised out of his own estates or out of his own retinue ;* and 
so of the rest, whom be particularly mentions, and assigns to their 
repective countries. (B* C. iii. 

3 
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foot ; and then mounting his horse, drawmg his swoid 
with case when at full speed, and as dexterously 
sheathing it again. As to the javelin, he threw it 
not only with exactness, but with such force, that 
few of the young men could dart it to a farther dis^ 
tance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and 
the number of Homan officers who had commanded 
armies was sufficient to compose a complete senate. 
Labienus^’', who had been honoured with Caesar’s 
friendship, and served under him in Gaul, now join- 
ed I’ompey. Even Brutus, the son of that Brutus, 
who had been killed by him (not in the most honour- 
able manner) in the Cisalpine Gaul a man of spirit 
that had never spoken to Ponipey before, because 
he considei’cd him as his father’s murtherer, now 
ranged himself under his banners as the defender of 
the liberties of his country. Cicero likewise, though 
he had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed 
not to appear in the number of those, who hazarded 
their lives for Rome. Tidius Sextius too, though 
extremely old and maimed of one leg, repaired 
among the rest to his standard in Macedon ; and 
though others only laughed and scoffed at his de- 
crepid appearance, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes 
upon him, than he rose up and ran to meet him; 
considering it as an ilhfstrious proof of the justice of 


95 It seemed very strange, says Dio, that I..abicuus should aban- 
don Caesar, had loaded him with honours, and given liim the 
command of all the forces on the other side of the Alps while he 
was at Rome. But he assigns this reason for it: ^ Labienus, elated 
with his immense wealth and proud oi^ his preferments, forgot him- 
self to such a degree, as U» assume a character very unbecoming a 
person in his circumstances. He was even for putting himself upon 
an equality with C.x^r, who thereupon grew cool toward him, and 
treated him with some resbrve : this Labienus resented, and went 
over to Pompey.’ (xfi. 4 .) 

The former English translator renders this * Galatia.’ He 
ought to have remembered, that the Brutus in question was killed by 
Geminiiis in a village near the Po by Pompey’s order, (See p, 143.; 
after he had accepted iiis submission, if not promised him his life. 
The authors of the Universal Hisitory have copied the error- 
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his cause, that in spite of age and weakness persons 
should come and seek danger with him, rather than 
stay at home in safety. 

But after Pompey had assembled his senate, and 
on Cato’s motion passed a decree, “ that no Ro- 
man should be killed except in battle, nor any city 
which was subject to the Romans plundered,” his 
party daily gained ground. Those, who lived at too 
great a distance or were too feeble to take a share in 
the war, interested themselves in the cause as much 
as they were able, and with words at least contended 
for it ; looking upon those as enemies both to the 
gods and to men, who did not wish that Pompey 
might conquer. 

Caesar, indeed, made a merciful use of his victories. 
He had lattely taken possession of Pompey’s forces 
in Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he 
dismissed the officers, and incorporated the troops 
with his own. After this, he repassed the Alps and 
marched through Italy to Brundusium, where he 
arrived at the time of the winter-solstice. There he 
crossed the sea, and landed at Oricum ; whence he 
despatched Vibullius*^ one of Pompey’s friends, 
whom he had brought prisoner' thither, with pro- 
posals of a conference between himself and Pompey, 
“ in which they should agree to disband their armies 
within three days, renew their friendsliip, confirm 
it with solemn oaths, and then both return to 
Italy.” 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, and 
therelbre hastily marched down to the sea, and se- 
cured all the forts and places of strength for land- 
forces, as well as all the ports and other commo- 

'’-97 In the printed text it is ‘ Jubius T but one of the MSS. gives 
U8 * VihuUius,’ which is the name he has in Caesar (B. C. iii. 10.) 
VibulHus Rufus travelled night and day, without allowing himself 
any rest, till he reached Pompey’s camp. That general had not yet 
received advice of Caesar’s arrival; but he was no sooner informed 
of the taking of Oricum and Apollunia, than he immediately de- 
camped, and by long marches reached Oricum before Caesar. 
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dious stations for shippin^y ; so that not a single wind 
blew, whicli. did not bring him either provisions, or 
troops, or money. On the other hand, Cajsar was 
reduced to su(;h straits both by sea and land, that he 
was under tlic necessity of seeking a battle. Accord- 
ingly, he daily attacked Pompey’s entrenchments, 
and bade him defiance. In most of these attacks 
and skirmishes, he kad the advantage ; but one day 
Jte was in danger of losing his entire army. Pompey 
fought with so much valour, that he put Cassar’s 
whole detachment to flight, after having killed tw'o 
thousand of them upon the spot : but lie was either 
unable or afraid to pursue his blow, and enter their 
camp along with them. Cmsar said to his friends 
upon the occasion, “ This day the victory w'ould 
“ have been the enemy’s, had their general known 
“ how to conquer 

Pompey’s troops, elated with this success, w'erc 
in great haste to come to a decisive battle. Nay, 
Pompey himself wrote to the kings, generals, and 
cities in his interest, in the stile of a conqueror. 
Yet all this while, he dreaded the issue of a general 
action ; believing it much better by length of time, 
by famine, and by fatigue, to tire out men who had 
ever been invincible in arms, and long accustomed 
to conquer when they fiiught together. Besides, he 
knew’ the infirmities of age liad rendered them unfit 
for the other operations of war, for long marches and 
countenmu’ches, flir digging trenches and building 
forts, and that therefore they wished for nothing so 

Yet it may be obscvvoil, in defemee of Pompey, that as bis 
troops were raw tiiici unexperienced, it was not amiss to try them 
in many skirnii.^hes and liglit attacks, before he hazarded a general 
engagement with an annv of veterans. Many instances of that 
kind might be produced iVftin tlie conduct of tlie ablest generals : 
and we arc peiBuiidcic), that if Pompey had attempted to force 
Cte.sar’s camp, Le wouM have been repulsed with loss and disgrace. 
Pompey’s most f.U:d error seems to liavejicen, his suffering himself 
by the impoi Lunily of his oHiceis and soldiers, against Ills own better 
judgement, to be brought to an action at last* 

VOL. IV. * P 
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much as a battle. Pompey, with all these arguments, 
found it no easy matter to keep his army quiet. . 

After this last engagement, Cffisar was in such 
want of provisions that he was obliged to decamp, 
and he took his way through Athamania*' to Thes- 
saly. This added so much to the higli opinion, 
which Pom))cy’s soldiers already entertained of them- 
selves, that it was imj)ossible to kcej) it witinn bounds. 
They cried out with one voice, “ ('msar is tied.” 
Some called upon the general to pursue him ; and 
others, to pass over to Italy : Otliers despatched their 
friends and servants to Home, to engage houses near 
the Forum, for the coiu-cnicnce of soliciting the high 
offices of state. And not a tew went of their own 
accord to Cornelia, who had been privately lodged 
in Lesbos, to congratnlate her on the conclusion of 
the war. 

Upon this emergency, a council of war was called; 
in which Athinius gave it as his opinion, “ 'fhat 
“ they ought immediately to regain lialy, for that was 
“ the grand olycct of the war. Sicily, Sardinia, 
“ Corsica, Spain, and both the (iauls would quickly 
“-submit to those, who were masters there. What 
“ should atlect Pompey still more, was, that his native 
“ country just by was stretching out her bands to 
“ him as a suppliant ; and it was incompatible with 

his honour to let her femaiu under such incligni- 
“ tics, and in so disgraceful a vassalage to the slaves 
“ and flatterers of tyrants.” but Poni{)ey tliought 
it w'ould neither be creditable to fly a second time 
from Caesar, and again to be pursued, when Fortune 
had put it in his power to pursue ; nor agreeable to 
the laws of piety, to leave his father-in-law Mcipio, 
and many other persons of consular dignity in Greece 
and Thessaly a prey to C’aesar, with all their trea- 
sures and forces. As for Rome, he should best 
consult her interests, by fixing the scene of Avar at 

u 


59 A district of Epiruh.* 
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tlie greatest distance from her ; that without feeling 
it’s calamities, or perhaps hearing the report of tliem, 
she might (piietly wait tor the conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, lie set out in pursuit of 
Caesar ; with a resolution not to hazard a battle, but 
to keep near enough to hold him as it w^ere besieged, 
and to wear him .out by famine. This he thought 
his best plan ; and* a re})ort was moreover brought 
him, of it’s being whispered among the equestrian 
order, That as soon as they had taken off. Ca3sar, 
“ they could do notliing better tluui take off him 

too.” This, as some assert, was the reason w^hy he 
did not employ Cato in any service of importance; 
but upon Ills inarcli against Crcsar sent him to the 
sea-coast to take care of the baggage, lest after he 
had destroyed Cicsar, Cato sliould speedily oblige 
him to lay down his own commission. 

While he thus solily tblloW'Cd the enemy’s step.s, 
a complaint was raised against him and urged 
with nuich clamour, that he was not exercising his 
generalslii)) upon C'msar, but upon the senate and the 
whole cominonwcultli ; in order that he might tor 
ever retain the conimand, and have those li>r his ser- 
vants and guards, who had a right to govern the 
world. Dojnitius ^nobarbus, to increase the odium, 
alw^ays called him ‘ Ag aincianon,’ and ‘ King of 
kings.’ Favonius sfing him no less with a jest, 
than others by their unseasonable severity ; he went 
about crying, “ My friends, we shall eat no figs in 
“ Tusculuin this year.” And imeius Afranius, who 
had lost the forces in Spain, and was accused of 
having betrayed them into J,lie enemy’s hand, now 
when he saw Fom])ey avoiding a battle, exclaimed j 
“ He w'as surprised, that his accusers should make 
“ any difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they 
“ called Caisar) who trafficked for provinces.” 

These and many similar sallies of ridicule had such 
an effect upon Ponipey, who whs ambitious of being 
spoken well of by the Avorld, and had too much de- 
ference for the opinions of his friends, that he gave up 
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his own better judgement, to follow them in the 
career of their false hopes and prospects: a tiling, 
w’hich would have been unpardonable in the pilot or 
master of a ship, much more in the commander-in- 
chief of so many nations and such numerous armies. 
He had often commended the pl’tysician, who allows 
no indulgence to the whimsical longings of his pa- 
tients; and yet he humoured i he sickly cravings of 
his army, and was afraid to give llicm pain, though 
ft was necessary for the jueserva'.ion oi’ tlivdr life and 
being. For who can jiioiioiinee. ilie.t army to have 
been in a sound and beahliy stale, wiien some of the 
officers went fihont the eamj) e.-invasaiig for the ot- 
ticcs of ccmsiil and praetor; and others (namely 
iSpiutlier, Doinitius, and Seijiio) 'vere engaged in 
rjuarreU and cabals about Ihesar's liigh-’siiesthood 
as if their adversary had been only a. 'rigrancs king 
of Annenia, or a prinee vif the Xaliath.mans : and 
not that Ciesar and that army, who liad stormed a 
thousand cities, subdued above, three hundred na- 
tions, gained lUllnl)erlcss^ietolies over the Germans 
and Gauls, taken a million of jirisoners, and killed 
i!S many tiiirly in the held. No'o.v i:lii,tanding all 
this, they continued loml and tiinmhnous in their 
demand of a battle, and avIkii they came to the 
plains of Pharsalla, compelled Fompey to call a epun- 
eil of war. Labienus, wlio had the command of 
the cavalry, rose up first, and look an oath ; “ 'Fhat 
“ he would not return i’rom the battle, till be had 
“put the enemy to flight.” ' All tlie other officers 
swore the same. 

Oil the next night, .i'ompey had the following 
dream ‘®' : He thought, that ‘ he entered his own 

See this folly of I’onipcy’.s oliiccT.s stroi'ijrly roprivserited by 
(.'aesar, (B. C. iii. ‘ The bear’ was nol flooiocd to fall by 

those hunters ! The Xabathsoans, mentioned below, v* ere an Ai abiaa 
nation,'^^ 

A I vn.T felicfs Masrno pars nhmn vitfr 

Sfdlicilos vana ficcenit imaninr 

Nam Pompeiuni vihus-aibi sede ihcatri 
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flicatrc, and was received with loud plaudits ; • after 
which he adorned the temple of Venus the Victo- 
rious witli njany sjxjils.’ 'I’his vision on one side 
eiicoura}j!;cd, and on another alarmed him. lie was 
aliju'd tiuit Ca'sar, who was a descendent of Venus, 
would be aggrandised at I'is expense. IJcsides, a 
panic fear ran throygli t!ie cam]), the noise of which 
aw.-dvtrd him. And about tlie morning-watch there 
suddenly appeared over C^‘sar’s camp, w’hcre every 
tilin'; V. as perlcctly (piiet, a great liglit, Iroin which 
a stream of fire issued in the t()nn of a torch, and fell 
iipt)n that of Pompey. (’sesar himself says, h(“ saw 
it as he was going liis rounds 

C'msar was preparing, at break of day, to march 
to iScotusa : his soldiers w'cre striking their tents, 
and the ser\ ants and beasts of burtlicn were already 
in motion ; when his scouts brought intelligence, 
that they had seen arms handed about in the ene- 
my’s camp, and perceived a noise and bustle which 
indicated an a[)proaching battle. After these, others 
came atid assured him, that the first ranks were 
drawn .up. 

Upon this, (’msar said ; ‘‘ The long-Avishcd day is 
“ come, on wliich wc shall fight with men, and not 
“ with want and fiimlnc.” He then immediately 
ordered the red mantle to be dis|)laycd l>cl()re his pa- 
vilion, which among the Romans is the signal of 

Innnmcram rlfJ^zinn Romcnur ccniere plclfis, 

Att<j/li(/iu' .^utiui hrlh ad ,v/We/’rt naincti 

VociOu.s^ t'l jjlaui,u runcos certare souantes. (Luc. vii.} 

• 

^ This piissage, however, is not uow to he found in his remain- 
ing works.* 

a-xor»<^ in the printed tc-xt, is evidently a corruption: An 
anonyinniis .MS. reads and is coiilinued by Snppl. 

Jjv. t'xii. (i2. Seoliisa wasii city -itf 'riicssaly, & little to the N. 
of Pharsalia, There was another Kkevvise of the same name, si- 
tuated upon the ri\er Strymon in Tlimice. CaL\<ar was persuaded, 
that Pouij)ey wouhl not come to action; and therefore chose to 
march in search of provisions, \vell as to harass the enemy with 
frequent movements, and to watch his opportunity in some of those 
ix'ovemcnts to Uill upon them. 
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battle. The soldiers no sooner beheld it, than they 
left their tents as they were, and ran to arms with 
loud shouts and every expression of joy. And when 
the officers began ro arrange them in order of bat- 
tle, each man fell into his proper rank as quietly, 
and with as mucli skill and case, as a chorus in a 
tragedy. 

J’ompey placed himself in his right wing over- 
against Antony, and his father-in-law Scipio in the 
Centre, opposite to Domitins Caiviniis. His left 
wing was commanded by Lucius l^omitius, and sup- 
ported by the cavalry; for they were almost all 
ranged on that side, in order to break in upon C'acsar 
and cut off the tenth legion, which was accounted 
the bravest in his army, and in which he used to 
fight in person. Caisar seeing the enemy’s left wing 
so w'ell guarded with horse, and fearing the excel- 
lence of their armour, sent for a detaclnnent of six 
cohorts from the body of reserve, and placed them 
behind the tenth legion with orders not to stir be- 


It is somewliat surprisin'^ thjit tlic account, which Cfpsar him- 
self has left us of this memorable battle, should meet with contra- 
diction. Yet so it is ; l^lutarch differs widely from him, and \ppiau 
from both. According to C^a?sar (I/. (\ iii. Sft. ) l^ompey was on 
the left with the two legions, which (\Tsar had returned to him at 
the beginning of the war. Scipio, with the legions w hich he had 
brought from Syria, and tlic reinforccinents sent by several kings 
and states of Asia, was in the Cfmlre. The thlician legion, and 
seme cohorts w hich had served in Spain und( r the eoiiimand of 
Afranius, w-crc in the right. As Pompey’J^ right wing v/as covered 
by the Enipeus, he strengthened the left willi the seven thousand 
horse, as w'cll ms with the i>lingcr.s and arcljcrs. 'J'hc whole army, 
consisting of forty-five ihousarul men, was draw n up in three lines, 
with very little .spaces bi twcen them. In conformity to this dispOhi- 
tion, Caesar’s army was drawn up in tlie following oidtr; the tenth 
legion, which had on all occasions i ignaliscd itself above the re.st, 
M'a#*^Jaced in the right wing, and the nfntli in the left ; but as the 
latter bad been considerably weakened in tlic action at Dyrrha- 
chium, the eighth legion was posted .«:o near to it, a.s to be able (if 
necessary) to sii])port it. The re.st of* C'BPsar’s? forces filled up the 
spaces between the two wings. Mark Antony commanded the left 
wing, Sylia the right, and Cneiiis Domitius Calvinus the main body, 
for Caesar, he posted himself on the right over-against Pompeyi 
lhat lie might have liiui fihvays in sight. 
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fore the attack, lest they should be discovered by the 
enemy : but when the enemy’s cavalry had charged, 
to make up through the foremost ranks, and then 
not to discharge their javelins at a distance, as brave 
men gnierally do in their eagerness to come to 
sword in hand; but 1o reserve them till they came 
to close figlitiiig, ajul then push tliem upward into 
the eyes and faces of the enemy. “ For those fair 

blooming dancers,” said he, “ will never stand 
“ against steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to 
“ save their handsome faces.” 

While Ciusar was thus employed, Pompey took a 
view on horseback of the order of both armies ; and 
finding that the enemy ke])t tlieir ranks with the ut- 
most exactness, and (juietly waited lor the signal of 
battle, wliile his own men for vrant of e.xpcrience 
were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid they 
would be broken upon the first onset. He tliere- 
fore commanded the vanguard to stand firm in their 
ranks, and in close order, to receive the enemy’s 
charge. Caesar condemned this measure as not 
only tending to lessen the vigour of the blows, which 
is alway.s greatest in the assailants, but also to damp 
tlic lire and spirit of tlie men ; whereas those who ad- 
vance with impetnosify, and encourage each other 
with shouts, arc filL’d with an euthusiastic animation 
and valour. 

Caesar’s army consisted of fwenty-two thousand 
men, and I’ompcy’s was ratlier more than twice tiiat 
number. When the signal was given on both sides, 
and the trumpets sounded a charge, each common 
man attended simply to his ifwn concern. But some 
of the princij)uJ Homans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on whcii.tlie dreadful moment of action 
approached, could not help considering to what a 
state tlie avarice and atnl)ition of two men had brought 
the Koman empire. On both^iidcs similar arms, fra- 


»» 1!. C. iii. 
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ternal files, common standards ! in short, the 
strength and flower of one and the same city turned 
upon itself! Wliat could be a stronger proof of the 
blindness and phrensy of human nature, when car- 
ried away by it’s passions ? Had they been willing 
to wield a joint sceptre, and enjo}' the fruits of their 
labours in tranquillity, the largest and best part of 
the world was tlicir own. Or, if they must have in- 
dulged their thirst of victories and triumphs, the 
Parthians and Germans were still to be subdued; 
Scythia and India yet remained ; together with a 
very plausible colour lor their lust of new acquisi- 
tions, the jiretc.xt of civilising barbarians. And 
what Scythian horse, Avhat rarlhiun arrows, what 
Indian treasures, could have resisted seventy thou- 
sand Romans led on by Ponipey and C:esar, with 
whose names those nations had long been acquaint- 
ed : into such a variety of wild and savage countries 
had these two generals carried their victorious arms! 
Whereas now they stood threatening each other 
w'ith destruction ; not sparing even their own glory, 
though to it they sacrificed their country, but pre- 
pared (one of them at least) to lose the reputation of 
being invincible, which hitherto they had both main- 
tained. So that the alliance, which tiicy had con- 
tracted by Porapey’s inariiagc to Julia, was Iroin the 
first only an artful expedient’; and her charms, in- 
stead of being the ifledge of a sincere friendship, were 
to form a mere compact of interest and expediency. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now' covered with men, 
and horses, and arms ; and the signal of battle be- 
ing given on both sides', the first Ga'sarian w'ho ad- 
vanced to the charge w'as Caius Crastinus w’ho- 

^Pares aqwUa$^ et pila minantia p/Ii.H, (Luc. 1. 7.) 

The philosophical poet proccetls to remark, Iiow niiicli of foreif^ii 
conquest iiiif^hthave been accomplished by 1 his,, expenditure of Ko- 
nian blood, in nearly the same manner with Plutarch.'* 

So Caesar, ib. 91. calls him. His name in Plularch is * Craa* 
Ejanus,’ in Appian ‘ Crassinus.* 


4 
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commanded a corps of a hundred and twenty men, 
and was determined to verify ]iis promise to his ge- 
neral. He was the first man it seems whom Caesar 
had seen, wlien he went out of the trenches in the 
morning : and upon that generaf s asking him what 
he thought of tlie battle, lie stretched out Jiis hand, 
and answered in a cheerful tone, You will gain a 
gl(ii ions victory, and I slniil have yonr praise this 
day, alive or dead.*" In pursuance of his engage- 
ment, lie advanced the foremost, and Avitli many 
ibilowing to supjxnl liini, cliaigcd into the midst of 
the enemy. Ihey soon took to their swords, and 
munbeis were slain; but as Crastiniis was making 
liis way Ibrward, and cutting down all before him, 
OTIC of h'oinjicy’s men stood to receive him, and 
jiuslied his sword in at Ins mouth with such force, 
that it went througli the najie of liis neck. Crasti* 
nns tiius killed, the fight was maintained on both 
sides with equal advantage. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right 
wing, but often directed liis eyes to the lel't, and 
lost time in w aiting to see wliat execution his cavalry 
w'oiild do in that (juarter. MeanwJiile they liad ex- 
tended their squadrons to surround Caxsar, and pre- 
pared to drive the few horse which he had placed in 
front' back upon tlic loot. At that instant, Cmsar 
gave the signal : upon which his cavalry retreated a 
little, and the six cohorts, which consisted of three 
thousand men and had been placed behind the tenth 
legion, advanced to surround Poinpey’s cavalry; 
and coming close up to them, raised the points of 
llicir javelins as lliey had Ween taught, and aimed 
them at the fiicc Their adversaries, wlio w ere 
not experienced in ay y kind of fighting, and hud not 
the least previous idea ol* this, could not parry or 
endure the blow^s upon their faces, but turned their 
backs or covered llicir eyes \v»ith their hands, and 
coon fled with great dishonour. Caesar’s men took 
no care to pursue them, but directed their force 
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against the enemy*s infantry, particularly against that 
wing which, now stripped of it’s horse, lay open on 
all sides to the attack. The six cohorts therefore 
took them in flank, while the Icntli' legion charged 
them in front ; and they who had hoj-cd to sur- 
round the enemy, and now instead of that saw thciu> 
selves surrounded, made but a. short resistance, and 
then precipitately fled. 

From the dust that was raised, Pompey conjec- 
tured the fate of his cavalry ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to say, what passed at that moment in his mind. 
He appeared like a niaJi mooji-struck and distracted ; 
and witlioiit considering that he was I’ompey the 
Great, or speaking to any one, hc<piittcd the ranks, 
and retireil step by step toward his cainj) : a scene, 
which cannot be better painted than in tliese verses 
of Homer ’ ; 

Knt parliiil Jovj? espousing ITf?clor^s pnrt. 

Shot Iici'vcn-bred horror through the (Ireciim’s heart; 
C'onfused, urinervod in Ilecror^fi presence grown, 

Amazed he stood, with terrors not his own. 

O’er his broad hack his moony shit ld he threw, 

And glaring round by tardy steps withdrew. 

In this condition he entered his tent, wlicrc he 
sat down and uttered not a word ; till at last, upon 
fin.^ing that some of the enemy had entered the»cainj> 
along with the fugitives, he said, Wliat ! my camp 
too After this short exclamation he rose up, 
and dressing himself in a manner suitable to his for- 
tune, privately withdrew All the rest of the 
legions fled ; and an immense slaughter w^as made, 

II. xi. &c. where he is speaking of the flight of Ajax 
from Hector. The translation is by Pope. 

Cscsai^^lls us, that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp 
made a vigolrous resistance ; but being at length overpowered, fled 
to a neighbouring mountain, where he resolved to invest them. 
Befere he had finished his lines, however, want of w'ater obliged 
them to abandon that post,^ and retire toward Larissa. Caesar pur- 
Bued the fugitives at the head of four legions (not of the fourth le- 
gion, as the authors of the Universal llistory erroneously say), 
and after six miles’ march came up w ith them. But they, not dar- 
ing to engage troops flushed with victory, fled for refuge to a high 
hill, the foot of which was watered by a little river. Though 
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in the canip, of the servants and others who had the 
care of the tents. lJut Asiniiis Pollio, who then 
fought on CuLsar’s side, assures us that of the re- 
gular troops there were not above six thousand men 
killed"*. 

Upon the taking of the camp, a spectacle appear- 
ed, which showed in sfroiiij colours the vanity and 
folly of Ponipcy’s troops. All the lents were crowned 
witii myrtle, the beds strewed with flowers, and the 
tables covered wit!» cups and bowls of wine set out* 
in short, every thiiig had the appearance of prepa- 
rations for men engaged in feasts and sacrifices, 
rather than for men going out to battle. To such a 
degree luul their vain !io})es corrupted them, and with 
such a senseless confidence had they taken the 
field ! 

When I’ompey had proceeded to a little distance 
from the camp, lie ({uittcil his horse, lie had very 
few ])cople about him ; and as he saw tluit he tvas 
not [iiirsued, he vrent softly onward, absorbed in 
such reflections as we may suppose in one, who had 
been used l()r thirty-fbur years to comjucr and carry 
all before him, and now in his old age first learned 
what it was to be deleated and to fly. We may 
easily conjecture what his thoughts must be, when 
in one short hour he had lost all the glory and pow’cr, 
which had been growing up amidst so many^ wai's 
and conflicts ; and he who was lately guarded with 
such armies of horse and foot, and such large and 
powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and con- 
temptible an equipage, that his enemies then in pur- 
suit of him could not know hhn again. 

Capsar’s men were quite spent, and read}’ to faint with the excessive 
heut and Iktigue of tlie whyie day, he yet by his obliging Tnanner 
prevailed upon them to cut oft' the conveniency of the water froiii 
the enemy by a trench. • I *pon tins, the unfortunate i'ngitives cuina 
to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implored the clemency 
of the conqueror. 1 liis they ail did, except some senators, who as 
it was now night, escaped in the dark. (Ca*s. B. C. iii. 97.) 

Ccesar himself however states, that in all there were fifteen 
thousand killed, and twenty-four thousand taken prisoners. (Ib. 
p9.) The festive appearanjeo vi' Pempey’s camp is described, ib. 96. 
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He passed by Laiissa, and came to Tempc, •where 
burning with tliirst he threw himself upon his face, 
and drank out of the river; afler which, he passed 
through the valicv, and went down to the sea-coast. 
There he spent the remainder of the night, in a jmor 
fisherman’s cabin. Next morning about break of 
day, he embarked on board a small river-boat, taking 
with him such of his company as were freemen. The 
slaves he dismissed, bidding them “ go to Cassar, and 
“ fear nothing.” 

As he was coasting along, he saw a ship of bur- 
then just ready to sail ; the master of \\hich a" as 
I’eticius a Roman citizen, who though not acquaint- 
ed Avith Pompey, knew him by sight. It happened, 
that this man the night before hiul dreamed he suav 
Pompey come and talk to him, not in the figure in 
which he ha<l formerly known him, btit in niean and 
melancholy circumstances. He Avas gi\ing the ])as- 
ficnggrs an account of his dream, as ])crsons, Avho 
have a great deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters; Avhen on a sudden one 
of the mariners told him, he saw a little boat roAving 
up to liim from the land, and the crew making signs 
by shaking their garments and stretching OJit tlieir 
hands. This induced IVticius to stand up, and he 
coukl distinguish Poinj)ev among them, habited as 
he had seen him in his dream* L'])on wliich striking 
Ills head for sorrow, he ordered the seamen to let 
down the sliip’s boat, and held out his hand to Pom- 
jfcy to invite him on board ; for, l)y bis dress, he 
j)ercci\cd his change of fortune. Witlumt waiting 
therefore for any lariher application, he received 
,him and such of his companious as he tlsought pro- 
per, and then hoisted sail. /I'he qAcrsons, whom 
Pompey carried along AAith him, Avere the two Len- 
tiili and PaA'onius; and soon afterward they saw 
king Deiotarus beckoning to theui with extreme 
earnestness from the .shore, and took him likewise 
into the vessel. At supj)cr-timc, Pefieius provided 
them the best entertainment in his poAver ; and when 
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it was almost ready, Pompey for want of a servant 
was going to wash himself, but Favonius seeing it 
stepped up, and both washed and anointed him. 
During the whole time that he was on board, in- 
deed, he continued to wait upon him in all the 
- offices of a servant, even to the washing of his feet 
and providing of his sup))cr; insomuch, that any one, 
who saw the unatfected simplicity and sincere attach- 
ment with which he pcrlbrincd these offices, would 
have exclaimed, 

T!io ircr.eroiis Tiiind adds dignity 

To evtTy act, and nothing inisbecoinas it. 

Pompey in the course oi‘his voyage sailed by Ara- 
piiipolis, and thence steered lor Mitylenc, to take 
up Cornelia and his son. As soon as he reached 
the islantl, he sent a messenger to the town, with 
news far ditforeut from wJiat ( 'ornella was expecting. 
For from tlic haltering accounts, which many offi- 
cious persons had gi\ en her, she inulerstood that the 
dispute had been decided at Dvrrhachiuni, and that 
nolhing but the pursuit of CiV'iar remained to engage 
her husband’s attention. Tlie messenger, tinding 
her cngrossctl by such liopes, had not power to make 
the usual salutations; but expressing the magnitude 
of Pompey’s misli)rtunes by tears rather than by 
w'ordsi Ik* could only, tell licr, “ She must make 
“ haste, if she had a mind to sec Pompey with one 
“ ship only, ar.d that not his own.” 

At this intelligouoe Ckwnelia threw herself upon 
the ground, wl.cre she lay a longtime insensible and 
speechless. At Ja'h, coming to herself, she pe: - 
ceived there was no time to’ be lost in tears and 
lamentations, and ihertiine liastened Lhrough tJie 
town to the sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and 
caught her in hrs arms as slie was on the point of 
falling. While she linng upon his neck, she thus 
addressed him ; I perceive, my- dear husband, your 
“ present unhappy condition is the effect of my ill. 
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** fortune, and not of yours. Alas ! how are you 
** reduced to one poor vessel, who before your inar- 
“ riage with Cornelia traversed this very sea with 
** five iiundred galleys ? Why did you come to see 
me, and not rather leave to her evil destiny one, 
“ who has loaded you too with such a weight of • 
calamities ? How happy had it been for me to 
“ have died, before I heard that Pi'.blius, my first 
“ husband, was killed by the Parthians ? J^iow \%isely 
“ had I acted, had I, as I once intended, followed 
“ him to the grave ? What have I lived ii)r since, 

“ but to bring misfortunes upoji Poinpev the 
« Great 

■ Such, we arc told, was Cornelia’s speech ; to which 
Pompey replied, “ Till this moment, Cornelia, you 
“ have experienced nothing but tl.c smiles of fbr- 
“ tune ; and it was she who deceived you, because 
she stayed with me longer, than she commonly 
“ docs with her favourites. Jhit, fated as we arc, 

“ we must bear this reverse, and make another trial 
“ of her. For it is not more improbable, that we 
“ may emerge from this poor condition and again 
•* rise to great things, than it was, that wc should 
“ fall from great things into this poor condition.” 

Cornelia then sent to the city tor licr most valu- 
able moveables, and her servants. I'he people of 
Mitylene came to pay tll’cir respects to Pompey, and 
to invite him to their city. Put he refused to go, 

Cornelia is represented hy Lucan, likewise, as imputing 
Pompey’s misfortunes to his ullunicc with iierself; and it seems, 
from one part of her speech upon this occasiun, that she was to 
have been given to Ca?sar: 

O utinam thalamos hnisi Ccei>aris Lsem ! ( vlii. 88. ) 

If there were any thing in this, it might have hetm a material cause 
9fthe quarrel between Caesar and PonvpcA, as the latter l)y means 
€i£ this alliance must have strcngtlionedliimscll' with the Crassian 
intet^esL (L.) Tlie passage however above quoted may farther 
imply, that siie would havq gladly submitted cr cn fo hated 

embraces, if by so doing she could .have turru d i!j)on him the e\il 
dafitiny, which bad overwhelmed Ijct beloved Pompey. 
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and bade them surrender themselves to the con* 
queror without apprehension ; “ For Csesar,” he told 
them, “ had great clemency.” After this he turned 
to Cratippus the philosopher, who was come from 
the town to visit him, and began to complain a little 
against Providence, and to express doubts upon the 
subject! Cratippus made some concessions, and 
changing the topic, •encouraged him to hope bet- 
ter thingS;^ that he might not give him pain by 
an ujiseasonablc opposition to his arguments ; else 
he might have answered his objections against Pro- 
vidence, by showing that the state was in such dis- 
order, as to have rendered a inonnrchy absolutely 
necessary. Or this one question w'oiild have silenced 
him, “ How do we know, Pom])ey, that if you had 
“ conquered, yon would have made a better use of 
“your good fortune than ('msar?” But we must 
leave the determinations of heaven to it’s own supe- 
rior wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends were embarked, 
he set sail and continued his course without touch- 
ing at any j)ort, except for water and provisions, 
till he cajue to Attalia a city of Pam})hy]ia. There 
he was joined by sonic Ciliciau galleys; and beside 
collecting a number of .«oldiers, he found in a little 
time sixty senators about him. When he was in- 
fbrmeil that his fleet sfili entire, and that Cato 
was gone to Afi iea with a considerable body of men 
which he had drawn together after their flight, he 
lamented to his friends his fatal error in having suf- 
fered himself to be forced into an engagement at 
land, and made no use of those forces in which he 
had confessedly tlie advantage ; having not even 
taken care to fight near his fleet, that in the event 
of his meeting w*ith a check at land, he might have 
been supplied frobi sea w’ith another army capable of 
resisting the enemy. We find no greater mistake in- 
deed in Pompey’s w’iiole conducf, nor a more remark- 
able instance of Cmsai ’s generalship, than in having 
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removed the scene of action to such a distance irom 
the naval forces. 

As it was necessary however to undertake some- 
thing with the small means which he had remaining, 
he sent to some cities, and sailed himself to others, 
to raise money and procure a sui)ply of men for his 
ships. Hut knowing the extraordinary celerity of 
the enemy’s motions, he was afraid he might be be- 
fore-hand with him, and seize all that he was pre- 
paring. lie therefore began to project retiring to 
some asylum, and proposed the matter in council. 
His friends could not suggest any jirovincc in the 
Homan empire, \vhicli would afford a safe retreat; 
and when they cast th.cir eyes on tbreign kingdoms, 
Pompey mentioned Parl.hia, as most likely to receive 
and protect them in their jwesent weak condition, 
and afterward to send them back with a force suffi- 
cient to retrieve their affiiirs. Others were of oj)!- 
nion, that it was proper to apply to Africa, in par- 
ticular to Juba: but Theophaiics of Lesbos observed, 
that it would be madness to leave I'^gypt, which was 
distant but three days’ sail ; especially as Ptolemy 
who was now growing uj) to manhood, had peculiar 
obligations to Pompey on his faliicr’s account. 
“ .Should lie go thcii, and put himself in the hands 
“ of the I’arthians, the most j)Ciiidious people in the 
world r” lie rcprcsoiltcd, JMvhat a wrong* moa- 
sure it would be, if rather llian trust to the clc- 
** rnency of a noble Roman his Ihthcr-in-law', and 
acquiesce in the second place of eminence, he 
** would venture his j)crsou with Arsaces by 
“ whom even Crassus would not sull’er himself to be 

“3 ToIIe 7jwras semper yiocvit fUJfcrrc paralis.^ 

^*4 Tliis w£is Ptolemy Dioiiysiu.s tlic son of Ptolemy Aiiletc.s, 
who died A. U. C. 704-, the year before»tlie battle of Pbarsalia. He 
was now in liis fourteenth -year. 

*‘5 IVoin this passage it ajipears, that .Arsaces was the common 
Tuime of the king.s of Par^hia. I'or it was n»>t the proper name, 
either of the king then upon tlie throne, or of him who had been at 
Wfir with Crassiw. 
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taken alive.” He added that, “ it would be ex- 
“ tremely absurd to carry a young woman of the 
“ family of Scipio among barbarians, who thought 
“ power consisted In the display of insolence and 
“ outrage ; and where if she escaped unviolated, it 
would never be believed, after she had been in the 
“ hands of a people capable of treating her with 
“ every indignity.” . lliis last consideration alone, 
it is said, prevented him from marching to the Eu- 
phrates ; but it is a matter of doubt with us, whether 
it was not rather his fiitc, than his opinion, which 
directed liis steps another way. 

When it was determined that tliey should seek re- 
fuge in Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus with Cornelia, 
in a Seleucian galley. The rest accompanied him, 
some in ships of war, and some in merchantmen ; 
and they made a safe voyage. Being informed that 
Ptolemy was with his army at Pelusium, where he 
was engaged in war with his sister he proceeded 
thither; and sent a messenger before him, to notify 
his arrival, and to entreat the king’s protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus his prime 
minister called a council of his ablest officers ; though 
their advice had no more weight, than he was pleased 
to allow it. He ordered each, however, to give his 
opinion. But who can without indignation coirsider, 
that tlfe fate of Pompey thd Great was to be deter- 
mined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, wdio was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, 
and by Achillas an Egyptian ? For among the king’s 
chamboi'lains and tutors, these had the chief indu- 
ence over him, and were the persons whom he 
most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some dis- 
tance from the place, w'aiting the determination of 
this respectable board ; while he thought it beneath 
him, to be indebted to Cajsar for his safety I The 

« • 

Tlie celebrated Cleopatra. Pelusium stood at the most easN 
ern mouth of the Nile, hocL Tineh, not far from Damietta 
Some for * Photinus/ below, read * Pothinus.’”* 

VOL. IV. Q 
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council were divided in their opinions ; some advis- 
ing the prince to give him an honourable reception, 
and- others to send him an order to depart. But 
Theddotus, to display his eloquence, insisted that 
both were wrong : " If you receive him,” said he, 

you will have Cmsar for your enemy, and Poinpcy 
** for your master. If you order him away, Pompey 
“ may one day levenge the affront, and Cscsar resent 

your not having surrendered him into his hands : 
** The best method therefore is to send for him, and 
** put him to death. Thus you will do Caesar a fa- 
“ vour, and have nothing to fear from Pompey. 
He added, we are told, with a smile, “ Dead men 
** do not bite.” 

This advice being approved, the execution of it 
Was committed to Achillas. In consequence of 
which, he took with him Septimius who had formerly 
been one of Pompey’s officers, and Salviiis who had 
also acted under him as a centurion, with three or 
four assistants, and made up to Pompey’s ship, 
where his principal friends and officers had assem- 
bled to see how the affair went forward. When they 
perceived that there was nothing magnificent in 
their reception, nor suitable to the hopes which 
Theophancs had conceived, but that a few men only 
in a fishing-boat were coming to wait upon them, 
Such want of respect appeared a suspicious circum- 
stance ; and they advised Pompey, while he was 
yet out of the reach of missive weapons, to get out 
to the main sea. 

Meanwhile the boat approaching, Septimius spoke 
first, addressing Pompey in Latin by the title of 
‘ Iraperator.* Achillas then saluted him in Greek, 
and desired him to come into the bpat, because the 
water was very shallow toward the shore, and a |;al- 
ley must strike upon the sands. ■ At the same time 
they saw sevei*3l of the king’s ships getting ready, 
and the shore cove'red with troopS, so that if they 
would have changed their minds, it was then too 
late } besides, their distrust would have furnished 

4 
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the assassins with a pretext for their injustice. He 
therefore ettibraced Cornelia, who lamented by an- 
ticipation his sad end ; and ordered two centurions, 
one of his freemen named Philip, and a Servant called 
Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to 
step in. himself, he turned to his wife and son, and 
tepeated that verse of Sophocles, 

Seek’st thou a tyrant’s door ? then O farewell, 

Freedom ! though free as air before- ■ — 

These were the last words, which he spoke tp them; 

As there was a considerable interval between tlie 
galley and the shore, and he observed that not a 
single person in the boat showed him the least civi- 
lity, or even spoke to him, he looked at Septimius 
and said ; “ If I remember rightly, you ■were once 
“ my fellow-soldier to which he replied only by a 
nod, without testifying any regard or friendship. 
A profound silence again succeeding, Pompey took 
out a paper, in which he had written a speech In 
Greek that he designed to make to Ptolemy, and 
amused himself with reading it. 

As they approached the shore, .Cornelia with her 
friends in the galley anxiously w'atched the event. 
She was a little encouraged, when she saw a num- 
ber of the king’s great onicets coming down to the 
strand, in all appearance to receive her husband 
and do him honour. But the moment that Pompey 
w-as taking hold of Philip’s hand, to raise himself 
with more ease, Septimius came behind, and ran him 
through the body ; after which, Salvius and Achillas 
also unsheathed their swords.* Pompey drew his. 
robe with both hands over his face, and without say- 
ing^or doing the least thing unworthy of him, sub- 
mitted to his fate ; only uttering a groan, while 
they despatched him with many blows. He was at 
that time just fifty^nine years olds for he was killed 
the day after his birth-day 

•<7 Some divines, in saying that Pompey haver prospered after 

Q 2 
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Cornelia and her friends in the galley, upon see- 
ing him murthered, gave a shriek which was heard 
to the shore, and immediately weighed anchor. 
Their flight was assisted by a brisk gale, as they got 
out more to sea, so that the Egyptians gave up their 
design of pursuing them. 

The murtherers, having cut off PompeyS head, 
threw the body out of the boat naked, and left it 
exposed to all who were desirous of such a sight. 
Philip stayed till their curiosity was satisfled, and 
then washed the body with sea-water, and wrapped 
it in one of his own garments, because he had no- 
thing else at hand. The next thing was to look out 
for wood for the funeral-pile, and casting Iris eyes 
over the shore, he spied the old remains of a fishing- 
boat ; which, thougli not large, would make a suffi- 
cient pile for a poor naked body, and that not quite 
perfect. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank and 
laying them together, an old Homan, who had made 
some of his first campaigns under Pompey, came up, 
and said to Philip ; “ Who are you, that are pre- 
“ paring the funeral of Pompey the Circat?” Philip 
answered, “ I am bis freedman.” “ You shall not 
“ monopolise this honour, how ever,” said the old Ro- 
ttian. “ As a work of piety offers itself, let me have 
“ a share in it, that I may not absolutely Tepent 
“ my having passed so many years in a foi'eign coun- 
“try; but, to compensate my nuracrons misfor- 
“ tunes, may have the consolation of doing some 
“ of the last honours to the greatest general, that 
Rome ever produced.” In this manner was con- 
ducted the funeral of Pompey. 

he had presirmed to enter the sanctuary in the? temple at Jerusalem^ 
intimate that his misfortunes were owin^ tu that profanation ; but 
we forbear, with Plutarcli, to comment upon ‘ the determinations of 
heaven.^ lie fell a sacrifice, indeed, to as vile a set of people, m 
he had before insulted for, the Jews excepted, there was not 
^on earth a more despicable race of men than the cowardly cruel 
Egyptians. 

Of touching;, and wrapping up, the body. 
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Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of 
what had passed, because he was on his voyage from 
Cyprus, reached the Egyptian shore ; and as he was 
coasting along saw the funeral-pile, and Philip 
. (whom he did not yet know) standing by it. Upon 
which he said to himself “ Who, has finished his 
“ days, and is going to leave his remains upon this 
“ beech ?” adding after a short pause, with a sigh, 
“ Alas! Pompey the Great! perhaps thou mayestbe 
“ the man.” He soon afterward went on shore, 
and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great. Caesar 
himself arrived not long afterward in Egypt, which 
he found in extreme disorder. When they came to 
present the head, he turned from it and the person 
who brought it, as a sight of horror. The seal he 
received, but it was with tears. The device was, 

‘ a lion holding a sword.’ The two assassins, Achil- 
las and Photinus, he ordered to be executed j and 
the king, being defeated in battle, perished in the 
river. Theodotus, the rhetorician, escaped the 
vengeance of Crnsar by leaving Egypt ; but he wan- 
dered about, a miserable fugitive, and was hated 
wherever he M'ent. At last Marcus Brutus, subse- 
quently to his assassination of Ca?sar, found the 
wretch* in his province of Asia, and put him to 
death, after having made him suffer the most ex- 
{juisite tortures. The ashes of Pompey were car- 
ried to Cornelia, who interred them in his lands near 
Alba 

”9 Tills illustrious man has in all appearance, and in every view 
of his character, had less justin* done to him by the pen of history, 
than any other man of, his time. His jiopular humanity, his mili- 
tiiry and political skill, his prudence (whicli he .sometimes, however, 
unfortunately gave up) his natural bravery and generosity, his con- 
jugal virtues which, though occasionally impeached, were both na- 
turally and morally great, his cause, which^vas certainly in it’s ori- 
ginal interests the cause of Rome — all these circumstances en- 
titled him to a more distinguished and more respectable character^ 
tlianany of h^ft historians have thought proper to afford him. One 
circumstance indeed renders the accounts which the writers after 
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SUCH is t|ic biography of these two great men ; 
and, in drawing up the parallel of their characters, 
we shall hrst briefly notice the particulars, iu which 
they differed. 

First then, Pompey rose to power and established 
his reputation by honourable means : partly by the 
strength of )iis own genius, and partly by his signal 
services to Sylla, in freeing Italy from various at- 
tempts of despotism. Whereas Agesilaus came to the 
throne, by methods equally immoral and irreligious j 
for it was by imputing bastardy to Leotychidas, 
whom his brother had acknowledged as his legiti- 
mate son, and by eluding the oracle relative to a 
iame king. 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due respect to 
Sylla during his life, and notwithstanding Lepidus’ 
opposition, took care to see his remains honourably 
interred ; and, afterwai'd, gave his own daughter to 
his son Faustus. On the other hand, Agesilaus 
upon a slight pretence shook off Lysandcr, and 
treated him with great indignity. Yet the services, 
whfeh Pompey had received from Sylla, were not 
more considerable than those, which he had pre- 
viously conferred upon him ; whereas Agesilaus had 
been appointe<l king of Sparta by Lysander’s means, 
and subsequently captain-general of Greece. 

lastly, Pompey’s offences against the laws and the 

I 

the csteblfshed monarohy have given bf his oppasition^ perfectly re<- 
concilecd’Je to the prejudice that appears against him ; or rather to 
the roluctanoe they have shown to bestow upon him tlmt praise, 
which they seem to have felt he deserved*, when the common* 
wealth was no more, and the supporters of it’s privileges had fallen 

J rith it, History herself, not to mention Poetry, departed from her 
onourabic impartiality, and even Plutarch ma^ a a||prifice' to im* 
perial power* 
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constitution were principally owing to his alliances ; 
to his supporting either Caesar or Scipio, whose 
daughter he bad married, in their unjust demands. 
Agesilaus not only gratified the passion of his son, 
by sparing the life of Sphodrias, whose death ought 
to haj^e atoned for the injuries he had done the 
Athenians : but he likewise screened Phoebidas, 
who had been guilty of an egregious infraction of 
the league with the Tlicbans, and obviously in re- 
compcnce for this crime took him under his pro- 
tection. In short, whatever troubles Pompey brought 
upon the Romans, citiier through ignorance or a 
timorous complaisance for his friends, Agesilaus 
brought as great distresses upon the Spartans through 
a spirit of obstinacy and resentment ; for such w'as 
the spirit, which kindled the Ikrotian war. 

If, while we are mentioning their faults, we may 
advert to their fortunes, tlic Jlomans could have no 
previous idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lacedaj- 
monians were sufficiently forewarned of the danger 
«)fa “lame government,” and yet Agesilaus would 
not suffer them to avail themselves of the warning 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas an absolute stranger, 
and a completely-convicted bastard, yet the family 
of liurytion could easily have supplied Sparta 
withtfi king who was neitlicr spurious nor maimed, 
had not Lysander industriously rendered the Oracle 
obscure for Agesilaus’ sake. 

As to their political talents, there never was a 
finer measure than that of Agesilaus, when in the 
distress of the Spartans how to proceed against the 
fugitives after the battle of Lcuctra, he decreed that 

It is true, the latter part of Agesilaus’ reign was unfortunate ; 
/but tlicse misfortunes were^jwiiig to his inalice against the Thebans, 
and to his having fonglit (contrary to tlie laws of Lycurgus) the 
ti'iiuie enemy so frequently, that he taught them to beat him at last. 
Nevertheless the on*:le, as we have observed in a former note, pro- 
bably meant the lanuMies.s of the kingdom, in having only one king 
instead of two, aud not the lameness of tlie king. 

Ono.of the royal branches of the llcraclidac, which supplied 
Sparta with her kings.* 
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the laws should for that single day be silent. We 
have nothing of Ponipcy’s, which can possibly be 
compared with it. On the contrary, lie deemed 
himself exempted from observing the laws which he 
had himself introduced, and thought that his trans- 
gressing them displayed to his friends his superior 
power : AVhereas Agesilaus, lyhcn under a neces- 
sity of contravening the laws in order to save a num- 
ber of citizens, discovered an expedient wdiich saved 
both the laws and the criminals. I must also class 
among his political virtues his inimitable behaviour 
upon the receipt of the Seyfale, which ordered him 
to leave Asia in the height of his successes. For he 
did not, like Pompey, promote the interests of the 
commonwealth merely in .affairs subservient to his 
own advancement ; the good of his country was his 
great object, and with reference to that he re- 
nounced a degree of power and glory which no 
man either before or after him, except Alexander 
the Great, ever possessed. 

If we view them in another light, and consider 
their military performances ; the trophies of Pompey 
were so numerous, his armies so powerful, and the 
pitched battles which he won so extraordinary, that 
I suppose Xenophon himself would not have com- 
pared with them the victories of Agesilaus j tlmugh 
that historian, on account ofhis other excellences, 
has been indulged in the peculiar privilege of saying 
what he pleased about his hero. 

There was a difference likewise, I think, in 
point of eqhity and moderation, in their behaviour 
toward their enemies. • Agesilaus W'as bent upon 
enslaving Thebes, and destroying Ivlesscne ; the 
former, the city from which his family s})rung, the 
latter, Sparta’s sister-colony : and he had nearly 
ruined Sjjarta itself in the attempt. On the other 
hand Pompey, after he had conquered the pirates, 

•“ For Hercules was bom at Thebes, and Messcnc vras a colony 
of the lleradldx, as well as Sparta, 
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bestowed cities upon such as were willing to change 
their mode of life ; and when he might have led I'i- 
granes, king of Armenia, captive at the wheels of 
his chariot he rather chose to make him an ally : 
upon which occasion he uttered the memorable ex- 
pression, “ I prefer, to the glory of a day, the glory 
“ that will last for eyer.” 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue should 
be decided by such actions and counsels, as are 
most charactcristical of the great and wise com- 
mandei', we shall find that the Lacedminonian leaves 
the Roman far behind. In the first place, he did 
not abandon his city, when besieged by seventy 
thousand men ; though he had only a small body of 
forces under him, and those too forces, which had 
lately been defeated in the battle of Leuctra. 
Whereas Pompey *■*, upon ('msar’s advancing with 
five thousand three hundred men only, and taking 
one little town in Italy, <juitted Rome in a .panic } 
either meanly yielding to so trifling a force, or hav- 
ing failed in procuring intelligence of their real num- 
bers. In his flight, he carried oft’ his own wife and 
children, but he left those of the other citizens de- 
fenceless ; when he ought either to have stayed and 
conquered for his country, or to have accepted such 
conditions as the conqueror, his fellow-citizen and. 
his relation, might choose to impose. A little while 


I'lutarch, who omitted above to mention Pompey *s deter- 
mined resignation of his army (upon Sylla‘’s order) in the midst of 
Ills African successes, as a parallel to Lysander’s llfehaviour upon 
the receipt of the Scytale, makes the l|oman hero in this place some 
reparation for the injury ; by omitting to mention that, tliongh ho 
excused Tigrancs himself from the degradation of attending his 
triumpli, he led his j^on and others of tlie royal family of Armenia 
in that Imuiiliuting train.^ 

Here Is unothef egregious instance of Plutarch’s prejudice 
against the character of Pompey. lie certainly did not leave 
Rome, till he was wtH convinced of the Vnpossibility of maintaining 
ic against the, arms of C'msar ; who wa.s not only advancing with a 
force mucii more powerful than that which is here mentioned, but 
by a previous distribution of bis gold among the citizens had ren- 
(dered evf n ii siege unncccsgary. 
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before, he had thouj?ht it insupportable to prolong 
the term of his commission, and to grant liim another 
consulship ; and now he suffered' him to take posses- 
sion of the city, and to tell Metellus, “ That he con- 
sidered him, and all it’s other inhabitants, as his 
prisonei s.” , 

If it be the principal business of a general, to 
know how to bring the enemy to a battle when he is 
stronger, and how, when he is weaker, td avoid be- 
ing brought to one himself, Agosilaiis understood 
that business pcricctly well, and by observing it con- 
tinued always invincible. But Pompey could never 
take Cmsar at a disadvantage ; on the contrary, he 
suffered Caesar to gain the ach antage of him, by be- 
ing compelled to hazard all in an action at land. 
The consequence of which was, that Ca*sar became 
master of liis treasures, his provisions, and the sea 
itself; when he might have preserved them all, had 
he known how to avoid a battle. 

As to the apology alleged in this case in Pompey’s 
behalf^ it reflects the decjiest dishonour uj)on a ge- 
neral of his experience. If a young officer liad been 
sotnuch disi)irited and disturbed by the tumults and 
clamours among his troops, as to depart from his 
better judgement, it would have been natural and 
pardonable. Hut f<)r Pompey the Groat, whose 
canij) the Ilomans called ‘ iheir coimlry,’ and whose 
tent ‘their senate,’ while they ga\c the name of 
* rebels and traitors’ to those who stayed and acted 
as prmtors and consuls in Home ; for Pomjiey, who 
had never Uben known to serve as a private soldier, 
but Iiad made all his campaigns with the highest re- 
putation as general ; for such a one to be forced by 
the scoffs of I'avonius and Doniitius, and the fear of 
being called ‘ Agamemnon,’ to lisk the fate of the 
whole empire and of liberty itself upon the cast of a 
.single die — wlio can*bear it ? Had he dreaded only 
present infamy, he ought to have made ^ stand at 
first, and to have fought for the city of Rome ; and 
not, after calling his flight ‘ a Themistoclcau ma- 
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Bceuvre,’ to have considered the postponing of a bat- 
tle in Thessaly as a disgrace. For the gods had not 
appointed the fields of Fbarsalia ^9 the lists, in which 
he was to contend for the empire of Rome ; neither 
was he summoned by a herald to make his appear- 
ance .there, or otherwise forfeit the palm to another. 
There were innumerable plains and cities elsewhere; 
nay, his command of the sea left the whole earth to 
his choite, had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus or Agesilaua 
himselfl 

Agcsilaus certainly had not slighter tumults to en- 
dure in Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him 
to come out and fight for his dominions; neither 
were the calumnies and slanders, which he encoun- 
tered in Kgypt from the madness of the king, -less 
grating, wlien he advised that prince for a while to 
remain still. Yet by pursuing the sage measures 
upon which he had first resolved, lie not only saved 
the h'gyptians in spite of themselves, but sustained 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threat- 
ened her. Nay, he erected there the best trophy 
imaginable against the Thebans : for, by keeping the 
Spartans from the ruin, to which they were so vehe- 
mently hurrying, he enabled them subsequently to 
confpicr. Hence it was, that Agcsilaus was praised 
by the persons, whom he had saved by violence ; and 
Pompey, who committed an error in complaisance 
to others, was condemned by those who had misled 
him. Some say, indeed, that he was deceived by 
his father-in-law Scipio ; who, wishingto convert to 
his own use the treasures he had brought from Asia, 
had concealed them for that purpose, and hastened 
the action uivder pretence that the supplies would 
soon fail. But, even supposing that true, a general 
should not have suffered himself to be so easily de- 
dieived, nor in consequence of being so deceived 

The delays of Maximus were such, that Fahtana cunctatio be- 
came a proverb. For the other instances referred to, ice the re- 
spective Lives of Marius, and Lucullus.* 
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have hazarded the loss of alL Such arc the principal 
•trokes, which mark their military characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither 
out of necessity ; the other, without any necessity or 
sufficient motive, enlisted himself in the service of a 
barbarous prince, in order to raise a fund for carry- 
ing on the war against the (J reeks. So that, if we 
accuse the Egyptians for their behaviour to Pompey, 
the Egyptians blame Agesilaus as much for his beha- 
viour to themselves. The one was betrayed hj 
those, in whom he put his trust ; the otlier was 
guilty of a breach of trust, in deserting those whom 
he went to support, and going over to their ene- 
mies. 
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PlitiarcPs ohjcct in uriflng the lAxrs of Alexander and Cecsar, Tra* 
diiioiis about Alexander's birth. He is born o?i the day^ upon 
\t:hich the temple of Kphesns is set on /ire. Ills physical constitu^ 
tinn : Moral (jiialilies displayed in his infancy. Early education. 
He tames Bucephalus : is placed under the care of Aristotle : con- 
tracts a peculiar esteem for J lamer s xcorh, llis first exploits, 
lie quarrels xdih his father, Demaratus recoyicilcs- them, 
Philip opposes his marriage ivith the daughter of Pexodorus : is 
assassinated by Pansanias, Alexander's conduct on mounting the 
throne, lie subdues the Trihalli^ and rases Thebes : pardons Ti- 
moclcay and admires her courage : repents his treatment of the 
Thebans. His interview with Diogenes, Presages p^TCCcding his 
exphdition into Asia, and state 'if his army. His sacrifices at 
Ilium, He undertalces to pass the Granicus in the presence, of Da- 
rius : CUtus saves his life : He gains the victory, ICs conse- 
quences, He subdues CAUcia, Phamicia, and Pampihylta : cuts 
the Gordian hnoi. Darius' dream, yllcxander's sickness; and 
confidence in Philip his physician. Darius' conversation xdlh 
Amynias, Battle of Issus. Alexander's remark on Darius* 
splendid furniture : treatment of the mother, xcife, and daughter 
qf that monarch . Continence, temperance, and ordinary manner 
of living : troublesome vanity. Expen6cs of his table. He sends 
, to Damascus to seize the rich equipages of the Persia7is; besieges 
Tyre; and, during the siege, undertakes ati expedition viio Ara- 
bia. Takes Tyre; and Gaza; plades the Iliad in a •oaluatle 
casket: builds Alexandria : goes to consult the oracte of Jupiter 
Ammon, The reply. His ovsn idea upon the subject. He cele- 
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brales mcrifices and solemn processions : refuses Darius^ overlures* 
TiretLS relates to Darius Alexander's treatment of his female con-’ 
nexions. Battle of two camp-followers under the names rf these 
two princes* Last great battle fought not at Arbcloj hut Gauga~ 
mela* Alexander refuses to attack the enemy in the night* His 
sound sleep before the action* Ansvoer to Parmenio about the hag* 
goge* He draxfiS up his army ; and gains a complete victory: re- 
builds Platcece* Gulf of naphtha near Ecbaiana. Digression oH 
the nature and properties (f naphtha* Alexander takes posses- 
sion (f Susa^ and of Persia, Xerxes* palace hurnty at the insti- 
gation of Thais* Alexander's munificence: Hif mother^s advice 
on that head* He reproves his officers for their extravagant luxury* 
His affection^ respect^ aiid tenderness for his friends.' He pursues 
Darius with great rapidity* That monarches death. Alexander 
loses BucephaluSy and finds him again: defeats the Scythians, 
Story (fthe Amazons* He persuades his troops to complete the 
conquest of Asia; reconciles Heph^estion and Craterus: conceives 
a vocllfownded suspicion of Philotas^ who with his father Parmenio 
is execuied. Presages of Clitus* death : That generaPs insolent 
language to Alexander at a banquet. Alexander kills him: His 
deep remorse; soothed by Anaxarchus* Dilute between Anaxar- 
shus and Callisthenes* The latter^ by his indiscretion^ incurs the 
king*s hatred; who is farther alienated by the representation of his 
courtiers* His deaths and that of Demaratus of Corinth* Alex- 
ander j prior to his engaging in his Indian expedition^ sets fire to 
mil his superfiuous baggage. Different omens preceding his depar- 
ture. He takes the forh’ess (f Sisimethres. His reception of some 
embassadors (f the country : interview with Taxiles : cruelty fyiward 
a band of Indian mercenaries* He jy-isses the Ilydaspes to attack 
Porus; gains the victory y and treats Porus with great liberality. 
His soldiers rfusc to advance eastward* MohumentSy which he 
leaves behind him. He takes the city of the Malli: makes presents 
to the Gymnosophists : despatches Onesicritus to the Brachmans. 
Visits the ocean. Bacchanalian procession. Disturbances in his 
empire. He orders to execution the many who had broken open 
Cyrus* tomb. Death of Calanus. Alexander marries Statira; 
sends away the Macedonian invalids with magnificent presents. 
Death and funeral of Hepheestion. Presagesy dissuading Alex- 
ander from returning to Babylon. He becomes dejectedy and 
distrustful. His superstition : sicknessy and death. Whether or 
not it he trm^^ that he was poisoned, Roxana procures the mur- 
ther of Statira* 
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In llie ensuin" part of the work, we shall give tfi^ 
IJves of^lcAiiiider the Great, and of Caesar U’ho 
overthrew l\':npey : and as the quantity of mate- 
rials is so large, we shall only premise that we hOj)e 
for indulg('ni.e, tiiougli we should not give the ac- 
tions- iii lull vseiail and villi a scrupulous exactness, 
but ratlu i '.i a short summary ; since we arc noi 
writing llr.t oi ics, l>ut Lives. Neither is it always 
in the m- ; listingiii'.lied exploits, that men’s vir- 
tues or \ ’ may he best discerned*, but frequently 

airactioi; oi small note, a short saying, or a jest, 
distinguishes a person’s real character, more than 
fields of carnage, the greatest battles, or the most 
important sieges As painters therefore, in their 
portraits labour the likeness in the face, and parti- 
cularly about the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of 
mind most apjiears, and run over the rest with a 
less careful hand ; so we must be permitted to strike 
t)ff* the features of the soul, in order to give a real 
likeness of these great men, and leave to others the 
Gircumsitantial detail of their toils and their achieve- 
ments. 

It is admitted as certain, that Alexander w’as a 
dcscendcnt of Hercules by Caranus % and of ^wAilacus 
by Xcoptoleinus. His father Philip is said to have 
befen initiateil, when very young, along witli Olym- 


^ Plutarch has licrc given an accurate character of his own excel-* 
lent stile of biography.’^ 

“ Caranus, the sixteenth in descent from Hercules, made him- 
self B. C. 814. muster of Macedon, and from him Alexander the 
(Treat was the twenty-second in (jescent, so that from Hercules to 
Alexander there were tliirty-eight generations. The descent by 
liis mother’s side is less clear, there being many degrees wanting in 
it. It is siifficiu:it liowever to know, that Olympias was the daugh- 
ter of Neoptolemu?, and sister (or niece, or cousin) to Arymbas. 
See Euseb. Cliron., Suidas. voc, Caranus, Herod, viii, 137., and 
Justin yiii. 1. (L.) 

This Neoptolbmus w'as descended from the prince of th6 sam<* 
name (called also Pyrrhus) who was the son of Achilles, and of 
course the great-grandson of Abacus.* 
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pias in the Mysteries at Samothracc®; and having 
conceived an affection for her, he obtained her in 
marriage fi'otn her brother Arymbas, to whom he 
applied, because she had been left an oipH^n. The 
night before the consummation of the marriage, she 
dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her womb, 
which kindled a great fire, and that the flame ex- 
tended itself far and wide before it disappeared. 
And some time after the marriage, Philip dreamed 
that he sealed up her womb with a seal, the impres- 
rion of which he thought was a lion Tliis dream, 
most of the interpreters suspected, intimated some 
doubt of the queen’s honour, and thought that 
Philip ought to look more closely to her conduct. 
But Aristandcr of Tclmessus ^ said, it only denoted 
that the queen was pregnant, as a seal is never put 
upon any thing empty ; and that tlic child would 
prove a boy, of a bold and lion-like courage. A 
serpent was also seen lying near Olympias’ side, as 
she slept : which is said, more than any thing else, 
to have cooled Philip’s affection for her ; so that he 
seldom afterward repaired to her bed, wdicther it was 
that he feared some enchantment fi oin her, or ab- 
stained from her embraces, because lie thought them 
consecrated to some superior being. 

Some authors, indeed, relate this affair in a dif- 
ferent manner. 'J'he women of the country, they 
inform us, were of old extremely attached to the 
ceremonies of Orpheus, and the orgies of Bacchus; 
and that they were called Ciodoncs and Mimallo- 


» For an account of fliosc Jlvsterics, see Vol.III.313, not. (21.) 

* Cicero l>u Div. ii. 70. mentions this dream, but without naming 
the personages concerned in 

5 This man (as %vc shall find) was subsequently ^^cxamler's con- 
stant attendant, in the capacity of soothsayer and p: iest. With re- 
gard to the serpent mentioned below, Lucian in liis ‘ Alexander* 
seems to refer it to a peculiar kind of tame creatures of that de- 
scription in the neiglibourbood of Pella, and Cic. de Div.ii.6G. fa- 
vours this idea: While others iiiterpret the passage of a young Ar- 
cadian named Draco, witli whom (>lynipias was said to have had a 
eriiuinal commerce. Justin ix, 5 ^* 
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nes**, because in many things they imitated the Eda< 
nian and Thracian women about Mount Haraus, 
from whom perhaps we may derive the Greek word 
threscuehij signifying ‘ the exercise of extra!vagant 
and superstitious observances.’ Olympias being re- 
markably ambitious of these ins])iiations, and desi- 
rousT of giving the enthusiastic solemnities a more 
strange and horrid appearance, introduced a num- 
ber of jarge tame serpents ; which often creeping 
out of the ivy and tlie mystic fans, and ent\nning 
about the thyrsi and garlands of the women infused 
terror into the spectators. 

Philip however, upon this appearance, sent Chi- 
ron of Megaloi)olis to coiisnlt tiie oracle at Delphi ; 
and Apollo, we are tolil, coinnianded him U) sacri- 
fice to Jupiter Ammon, and to pay his homage prin- 
cipally to that god. It is added, that he lost one 
of his eyes', as he aj)plicd it to the chink of the 
door, wlicii he saw' the god in the form of a scri)ent 
in his wife’s embraces. Accoi'ding to Eratosthenes, 
Olympias, when she conducted Alexander on his. 
way in his first expedition, privately discovered to 
him the secret of his birth, and exhorted him to be- 
have with a dignity suitable to his divine (.‘Xtraction. 
Others affirm, that she absolutely rejected it as an 
impious fiction, and used to say, “ Will Alexander 
“ never cease cmbi-oiling me with Juno ?” 

^ The etymologies of the«’.e names, which (if we may trust Hesy- 
chius, Suidas, and Athenscus, v. 7-) the Bacchantes chielly bore in 
MaceJon, are extremely doubtful. See Kicard, ix. S75. not. (11.) 

On the ‘ mystic fans,’ consult Serv. in Virg. Georg, i. 166., 
Meurs. Eleus. xxvii.* 

7 This however, as we learn fr»m several writers, was shot out at 
the siege of Methonein Thrace. The arrow did not indeed exactly 
fulfil iU commission, for it was inscribed by the man who shot it, 

i^icvscviff/ov /3eAe?. 

It’s subsequent inscription was more prophetical ; 

ViV Xfi »A/,0’S 

See Scjiol. in Dem. Olynth. ii. v* Lucian, in bis book 77^ Cow- 
jfcrid. Hist, refers this to Olynthus. For Olympias’ rejection of her 
son’s profane filiation of binaself, see A. GelL xiii, 4-* 

VOL. IV. R 
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Alexander * was born on the sixth of Hecatom- 
baeou’’, which the Macedonians call Lous, the day 
on which the temple ofDiana at Epliesus was burnt, 
upon \vhich occasion Hc^sias’",' the Magnesian, 
has uttered a conceit frigid enough to have extin- 
guished the dames ! “ It is no wonder,” said he, 

* 01. cvi. 1., B. C- 356. « 

9 /Elian (Var. Hist. ii. ti5.) ey^prcssly afTirnis, that Alexander wafr 
boni and died on the «xtli day uf the month 'nuirg:elioii. ' But, sup- 
posing Plutiuxh right in phu'ing his hirtli in the month Ilecatoni- 
bfDon, yet not that month, but Bdedromion then answered to the 
Macedonian month Lous; as appears clearly from a letter of Phi- 
lip’s, still preserved in Demosthenes. (Orat. de Corona.) In after- 
times, indeed, the month Lous answered to Hecatonihaion, which 
\tas doubtless the cause of i’hitarcii’s niistuke. (L.) Or tin’s double 
parallelism may, as Taylor has observed II. 701., be accounted for 
either by the dillcrence of the Macedonian Lunar and Solar year, 
involving the necessity of fri-quent and vague intercalations ; or by 
the circumstance, not peculiar to the Calendars ofOrccce and Ma- 
cedon, ot the months in those tw'ii countries not being contermi- 
nous. The argument however in favour of liecatombaeon, founded 
upon it’s being the Olympic month, is not conclusive, as some time 
must 'have elapsed in conveying to Philip the intelligence of his 
success. About the year likewise of Alexander’s birth, tliere have 
been many different statements. The one best established by the 
testimonies of Eusebius, Arrian^ Corsini, and M. de St. Croix (in 
his Critique des Hist oriens Alexandre) is Ol, cvi. J,, 
B. C. 356. As to the table of correspondent Attic, Macedonian, 
and Roman months, in which Corsini, Dodwell, and Petavius differ,, 
it is here, on account of it’s ha/ing at dift’erent times varied, ?;id 
from it’s general intricacy and uncertainty, omitted.* 

Hegesias flourished under Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. He is 
mentioned as a frigid writer by Dion. Haiic. The cold 

conceit, here imputed to him, is- by Cicero ascribed to Tima»us (De 
Nat. Deor. ii 27.) and he, with surely great waiit of taste, pro- 
nounces it concinnef nt .vMlia^ dictum a Timwo ; seeming rather to 
accord with Longinus’ character of this w^riter sect. 4-., to w'hich we 
have referred, Vol. III.S97.not. (1.) Plutarch howxver, in his remark 
i^on the occasion, is not free from the censure which he inflicts* 
See Pearce in Long. ^ct. 3. Of the temple of Ephesus we find the 
dtincnsions in Piiu. H. N. xxxvi. 1 1. viz. 4-25 ft'ct loiig, 220 broad, 
and supported by 127 columns, each GO f.'ct high, and given by as 
many princes. The English reader may not be displeased to have an 
opp.t)rtanity of comparing witli the measures of tlil^ w onder of the 
world, those of one or two Chiri^tinn structures. St. i^eter’s at 
Rome is 669 feet long, by 442 broad (at the cross), and MG highL 
our own Su Paul’s 500 by 223 and 1 10. 
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that the temple of Diana was burnt, whefl 
** goddess was at a distance, employed in bringing 
Alexander into the world.” All the Magi, who 
■were then ht Ephesus, looked upon the fire as a sign 
forerunning some much heavier misfortune ; they 
ran about the town, striking their faces and crying, 
“ That day had brought forth the great scourge and 
destroyer of Asia.” 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidjea and 
three messengers arrived on the same day with ex- 
traordinary tidings. The first informed him, that 
Parmenio had gained a signal battle against the lU 
lyrians ; the second, that his race-horse had won the 
prize at the Olympic games ; and the third, that 
Olympias was delivered of Alexander. His joy upon 
that occasion, as might naturally be exjjccted, was 
not inconsiderable ; and the soothsayers increased 
it, by assuring him that his son, who was born fo 
tlic midst of three victories, must of course prove in- 
vincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled 
him were those of Lysippus, who alone had his per- 
mission to represent him in marble The turn of 
his head, which leaned a little to one side, and the 
quickness ” of his eye, iq ■which many of his friends 

• 

This is another mistake. Potidjea was taken two years before, 
viz. OI. cv. 3. For this we have again the authority' of Demosthe- 
nes, who was Philip's contemporary (OraU npe$ ) as well as of 
])iod. Sic. xvi. 8. 

Plin. H. N. vii. 37. informs us that Apelles alone was permit- 
ted to represent him on canvas, Pyrgoteles in marble, and Lysippus 
in bronze. Pausan- Bofot. xxvii*. Corinth, ix. xx. Attic, xliii. See 
also Hor. Ep. II. i. 239.’^* 

*3 'rrPOTHTA Ttjy ousuuu.m. This word is perhaps untranslate- 
able. M. Ricard ownsj^tluil he bus very inadequately rendered it by 
douceur^ The same term is used by Plutarch in describing the eyes 
of Pompey, and thus identifies them with those of Alexander. See^ 
p. 127. It was accounted a peculiar beauty anion^ the Greeks, and 
is ascribed to Praxiteles’ che/'-d^oeSvre (the Venus of Cnidus) by 
Lucian in his iElian (Var. Hist. xii. 14.) says, Alexander's 

countenance had in it some tiling very aweful ; and Tzetzes, in bis 
Chiliads that one of bis eyes was black and the other bluel 

R 2 
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smd successors chiefly affected to imitate him, were' 
best hit off by that artist. Apelles painted him in: 
the character of ‘ Jupiter armed with Thunder,’ but 
he did not succeed as to his complexion, having 
overcharged the colouring and made his skin too- 
brown ; whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in 
his face and upon his breast. \Vc read in the Me- 
moirs of Aristoxenus, that a most agreeable scent 
proceeded from his skin, and tiiat liis breath and his 
whole body were so fragrant as to perfume his un- 
der-garments. Tlic cause of this might, jiossibly, 
be his hot and fiery Icinpcramcnt. i’or, as Theo- 
phrastus conjectures, it is the coneoctionuf moisture 
by heat, which produces sweet odours ; and hence 
those countries, whicii are tlie driest aiul most 
burnt up, prodtrcc spices of the best kind and in the 
greatest (|uantity ; the sun exhaling from the surface 
ofjbodies that moisture, which is the instrument of 
corruption. It seems to have been the same heat 
of constitution, w-liich made Alexander so much in- 
clined to drink, and so subject to jsassion. 

His continence displaced itself at an early period. 
For, tliough he \vas vigorous, or rather violent in 
his other pursuits, he was not easily moved by the 
pleasures of the body ; and, if he tasted them, it 
was with extreme moderation : but there was some- 
thing superlatively great and sublime in his ambition, 
far above his j-cars. It was not every species of 
honour that he courted, neither did lie seek it in 
every track, like his father Philip } who was as proud 

Witli regard to ..Npi iks’ portriiit, for received twenty ta- 

lents, Plin. H. N, xx\v. tcll.s ns, it was placed in the temple of 
Diana at Hphesus, and tliat tlu* liiigci-s and the tluu’vdcrbolt seemed 
"standing out ol'the canvas. Those, who have seen Sir Josliua liey- 
nnldfi^ (kirdinal lieaufort (now in the pos.scssion of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Egremont) will have some idea of this fine exemplifi- 
cation of the graphic art.* ^ * 

His mother, w'e arc told by Athennciis x. 10, with his father\«j 
consent, in order to try his temperament, sent into his room one 
day a bcuittiful courtesan of the name of Callixena; but he with-- 
utood her allurements. * 
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of his eloquence as a sophist, and who had the vanity 
to record his victories in the Olympic chaiiot-racc 
in the impression of his coins, Alexander, on the 
other hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him, “ Whether he would not run in 
“.the Olympic race” (liir he was sAvii't of lbot)i re- 
plied, “ Yes, if I were to have kings for my antago- 
“ nists,” It appears, indeed, that he bore a perfect 
dislikt to the whole exercise of wrestling^', f’or 
though he exhibited many other sorts of games and 
public di\ ersions, in which he proposed prizes for 
tragic poets, l()r musicians who practised upon the 
flute and the lyre, and even for rhgpsodists though 
he entertained the people with the hunting of all 
kinds of wild beasts, and with fencing or lighting 
with the staff; yet he gaT'c no encouragement to 
boxing, or to the J’ancratiiim 

Embassadors from Persia happened to arrive in tlie 
•absence of his father Philip, and Alexander receiv- 
ing them in his stead, won their regard by his polite- 
ness and his solid sense. He asked them no childish 
.or trifling question, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads through the Upper Provinces 
^ of Asia ; and desired to be informed, with regard to 
their king, how he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength aiuf power of Persia consisted. 
The cmbassadoi’s were struck with admiration, and 
looked upon the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as 
nothing, compared 'with the lofty and enterprising 
genius of his son. And as a proof of this, whenever 

i' Is Philopccincn also disliked wrostlin", bocause all tlie exercises, 
whi<‘b qiuiliiy a man to excel in it, render him unfit for war. See 
his Life, III. 

These A^erc popple, wdio sewed together the detached parts or 
hooks of Homer’s works, and recited them in public. Sec the Life 
•of Lycurgus, Vol. 1. not, (13.) ililian, Var, Hist. xiii. 14?., ascribes 
the final iin?orporation of tliese immortal poems to Pisistratus; 
others to Aristarchus, Herodotais, &'c. grammarians acting under 
his direction ; and Plato to his son and successor Hipparchus.* 

*7 If it be asked, liow this shows that Alexander did not love 
-wrestling, the answer is, that tlie Pancratium (as it has bjjoii stated 
in a former note) was a mixture of boxing and wrestling. 
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intelligence was brought that Philip hacl take® some 
strong town or won some celebrated battle, the 
j'onng man, instead of appearing delighted with it, 
used to say to hi-; companions ; “ My father will go 
“ on conquering, boys, till there will be nothing 
“ great and brilliant left for you and me to do.” 
neither pleasure nor riches, but valour and glory 
were his [rt’iine object's, he thought that in propor- 
tion as the dominions which he was to receive from 
his father increased, there would be l(‘ss room rc- 
nifiining for his own exertions. Kvery new ;’C<|uisi- 
tion of territorv lie considerc<l as contiecciug his 
sphere of action : for he did not wish to inherit a 
kingdom, which would bring him opulence, luxury, 
and pleasure ; but one, wliich would aflbrd him w ars, 
and conflicts, and all the exercise of loftv ambiiion. 

lie had a number of tutors uid pr''Ccj)tors. Leo- 
nidas one of the queen’s relations, and a man of great 
severity of maimers, was at their head. Kot liking 
the name of preceptor however, though the cinploy- 
mciit was important and honourable, from bis dig- 
nity and alliance to the royal family he was honoured 
with the title of ‘ tlu; prince’s governor.’ The name, 
and the business, of preceptor were conferred ujion 
Lysimachus the Acaruanian ; a man who had neither 
merit nor politeness nor indeed any thing whatever 
to I’ecommcnd him, except his calling himself 
‘ Phaniix,’ Alexander ‘ Achilles,’ and Pliilip ‘ Pcleus.’ 
This procured him some attention, and the second 
place about the prince’s person. 

When Philonicus the Thessalian offered the hoi’se 
named Bucephalus in sale to I’hilip, at the price of 
thirteen talents'®, the king with the prince and many 

That !#, 2518^. 15s. sterling. This will appear a nioderate price, 
compared with what we find in Varro (R. K. iii. £.) viz. that Q.' 
Axius, a senator, gave fiiur hundred thousand sesterops for on ass ; 
and still more moderate, when compared witli the account of Ta- 
vemioi;, that some horses in Arabia were valued at a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, Pliny however informs us, that the price of Buce- 
phalus was sixteen talents; sedecim talcntisjerunt ex Pkilonici Phar- 
talii gregc ftnptnm, (11, N. viii. 42.) (L.) But A. Gellius 
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trtihers went into the field, to see some trial made of 
him. The animal appeared extremely vicious and 
unmanageable,* and was so far from sufiering himself 
to be mouhted, that he w'ould not bear to be spoken 
to, but turned fiercely uj)on all the grooms. Philip 
was displeased at their bringing him so wild and un- 
goveniablc a horse, and bade them take him away. 
But Alexander* who had observed hiril well, ex- 
clainitd ; “ What a horse they are losing, for want 
“ of skill ami spirit to manage him 1” Philip, at first, 
took no notice of this ; but upon the prince’s often 
repealing the same cxjrression, and showing much 
uneasiness, be said .; “ Young man, you find fault 
“ with your elders, as if you knew more than they, or 
“ could iviaiiage the horse better yourself.” “ That 
“ I certainly could,” replied the prince. If you 
“ should not be able to ride him, what forfeiture will 
“ you agree to pay lor your rashness ?” “ I will pay 
“ the price of the horse.” 

Upon this, all the company laughed; but the 
king and the prince having settled the forfeiture, 
Alexander ran to the horse, and laying hold on the 
bridle turned him to the sun ; for he had observed, 
it seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, 
4 ind continually moved as lie moved, .extremely dis- 
turbed him. While Ills fierceness and fury lasted, 
he continued sficakiiig to him softly and stroking 
him ; after which he gently let fall his mantle, vault- 
fid lightly upon liis back, and seated Jiimself with the 
utmost firmness. Then, Avitliout pulling the reins 
too hard, or using cither Avliip or spur, he set him 
a-going. As soon as*he perceived bis uneasiness 
abated, and that he was only anxious to be put to 
his speed, be jiushed him into a full gallop, and 
pressed liiui forw'ard both with the voice and the spur. 

agrees with Plutarch. Many ctwologies oF the name ‘Bucephalus’ 
are assigned by difterent authors, derived from the sliapc of Jiis 
head, an ox’s head marked on one of his haunches, his wildness of 
look, &c. &c. Tzetzes, in his Chiliads, says he was fed upon hur 
anau flesh !♦ 
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Philip and all his court were at first in the utmost 
idistress for him, and a profound silence took place. 
But when the prince had turned liim and brought 
him straight back, they all received hii» with loud 
^acclamations except his lather, wlio wept for joy, 
and kissing him, said, “ Seek another kingdom, my 
“ son, worthy of thy abilities ; for ?*iacedon is too 
“ small Ibjfthee.” Perceiving that he did not easily 
submit to authority, because he would not be Ibrccd 
to any thing, but that he might be led to his duty 
by the gentler hand of reason, he adopted the me- 
thod of persuasion, rather than that of command. 
He saw that his education was a matter of too high 
importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in 
music, and the common circle of sciences; and that 
his genius, to use Sophocles’ cx})ression, required 

The rudder's guidance, and the curb’s restraint* 

He therefore sent for Aristotle the most celebrated 
and learned of all the philosophers ; and the reward, 
which he gave him for forming his son, was not only 
in itself honourable, but remarkable for it’s pro- 
priety. He had Ibrmerly dismantled the city of 
Stagira, where that philoso])her was born ; and he 
now rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants, 
who had either fled, or had been reduced lo slavery'*. 
He also prepared a lawn, called j\Iicza, for their 
studies and their literary conversations ; where they 
show us Aristotle’s stone-seats and shady walks to 
fhis day. 


His letter upon the occasion is preserved by A. (ieilius ix. 3. 
Ad commonendns part ,itum miimoSy quoniam curcc diligenticcque in 
liberorum diadphnas hartamvnium cst. Alexander was, at this time, 
thirteen years of age. Aristotle, after a residence of eighteen 
y^ars in Macedon, retired to Athens, and died the year after his ij- 
Justriou.s pupil.* ' 

See a)sp Diog. Laert. Life of Aristoth', y. 4. But Pliny tI;o 
Elder and Val. Max. v. 6. inform ^us, that Stagira was rebuilt by 
Alexander, and that when Aristotle was very 5d. (L.) This city 
>vas situated upon the coast of the Aegean sea between Acanthqs 
dud Ainpbipohs, in the district of ^laccdon called ChaJpidlca. 
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By liim Alexander was instructed, not only in 
moral and political knowledge, but also in those 
more secret and profound branches of science, which 
they call ‘ acroamatic’ and * epop^ic,’ and which were 
not communicated to every common scholar**. For 
whqn Alexander was in Asia, and received informa- 
tion that Aristotle had published some books cxj)lan- 
atory of those poihts, he wrote him a letter in behalf 
of philosophy, in which he blamed the proceeding. 
The following is a co])y ol' it : 

“ Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You did 
“ wrong in publishing the acroamatie parts of sci- 
“ ence In what shall we differ from others, if the 
“ sublimcr knowledge, which we gained from you, 
be disclosed to all the world ? For my part, I had 
“ rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior 
“ parts of learning, than in extent of dominion and 
“ power. Farewell *■*.” 

Aristotle in compliment to this ambition of his, 
and by way of excuse tor himself, replied, “ that 
“ those points were published and not published.” 
In fact, his book oi’ metaphysics is so composed, 
tjiat no one can learn that branch of science from it, 
much less teach it to others : It serves only to re- 
fresh the memories of those, who have been previ- 
ously taught by a mastef. 

It appears to tnc, likewise, that Alexander was 
assisted chiefly by Aristotle in the study of physic, 
of which he loved not only the theory, but the prac- 

Tlic scliolars ill general, were instructed only in the * exoteric* 
doctrines, on rhetorical aiul civil subjects. Aul. Gell. xx. 4*. 

Doctrines taught by priv^ate communication, and delivered 
rh/i voce. (L.) ‘ Epoptic,’ of the same purport, is a metuphoricdl 
term borrowed from tlie Eleusinian Mysteries ; in which those, who 
were admitted to see •their most hallowed riles, were denoniinated 
f Epoptae/ TTfider this head A, GclJius (ib.) classes physics, meta- 
physics, and dialectics.* _ ' ^ 

This letter is also preserved by A. Qellius, (ib.) with Aristo- 
tle’s reply; but they are both, as miworthy of their respective wri- 
ters, pronounced spurious by M. De Sx. Croix in his above? quoted 
work.* 
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tie© too ; as may be inferred from his Epistles, where 
we find, that he prescribed to his friends medicines 
and a proper regimen. 

He was a lover also of polite learning, and his 
natural thirst of knowledge made him a man of ex- 
tensive reading. The Iliad he thought, as well as 
called, a portable treasure of military knowledge ; 
and he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which is 
denominated ‘ the casket-copy This, Onesicritus 
informs us, he used to lay under his pillow with his 
sword. As he could not find many other books in 
the Upper Provinces of Asia, he wrote for a supply 
to Harpalus ; who sent him the works of Philistiis, 
the greatest part of the tragedies of liuripides, So- 

? hocles, and ^Eschylus, and the Dithyrambics of 
'elestus and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man, whom he admired in his 
younger years ; and, as he himself averred, he had 
no less affection for him, than for his own father ; 
** From the one he derived the blessing of life, from 
“ the other the blessing of a good life.” But, sub- 
sequently, he looked iqjon him with an eye of sus- 
picion •*. He never, indeed, did him any injury j 


lie ke pt it in a rich casket,' which had been faund among 
Darius* spoils. Sec l^lin. II. N. vii. 20. ^ correct copy of tills 

edition, revised hy Aristotle, Callisthenos, and Anaxarclius, was 
-fYublifthcd after Alexander's doatli. ‘ Darius,* said Alexander, 
* used this casut for his ointments; but 1, wlio have no time to 
anoint myself, will use it for a much nobler purpose.* 

Onesicritus was a native of Astypalica, one of the Sporade.s I. 
He followed Alexander into Asia, and drew up an account of the 
expedition, which is not however entitled to much credit.* 

Tclestus was a Selinuntian p«)et of some reputation, and a mo- 
nufftent was ercctetl to his memory by Aristratus the ISicyonian ty- 
rant. Protogenes had been sent for to painj this rfionument, anil 
not arriving within the limited time, was in danger of t!ie tyrant's 
dii^leasure ; but he saved himself by the celerity and excellence of 
bis execiition. Philoxenus of C)^thera w’as ’'relestus'^^scholar. (L.) 

Dithyrambics were a species poetry consecrated to Bacchus. 
For a detailed exhibition of it’s character and origin, see M. ilieard, 
jx. 38.«>. not. (35.)^ ' 

This was by some ascribed to his having apparently preferred 
the interests of Olympias to those of her son^ and by others to his 
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but the testimonies of his regard, being neithet jd 
extraordinary nor so endearing as before, evinced 
some degree of alienation. His love of philosophy 
however, wh’icli he was cither born with, or at least 
conceived at an eai'ly period, never quitted his soul; 
as appeal’s from the honours which he paid to Anax- 
archus, the fifty ^talents which he sent to Xeno- 
crates and his attentions to Dandamis and Gala* 
nus 

AVhen Philip went upon his expedition against 
113’zantinm, Alexander was only sixteen years of’age; 
yet wavS lie left regent of Maccdon, and keeper of 
the royal signet. The Medari • ' rebelling during his 
regency, he attacked and overthrew them, took 
their city, expelled the barbarians, planted there a 
colony of people collected from various parts, and 
gave it tlic name of Alexandropolis. He fought in 
the battle of Chaironca against the Greeks, and is 
said to have been the first man,jivho broke the Sacred 
JJand of the 'I'hcbans. In our times an old oak used 
to be shown near the Cephisus^'*, called * Alexander’s 
Gak’ (because his tent had been pitched under it), 
and a piece of ground at no great distance, in which 
the Macedonians buried their dead. 

This early display of ta|,cnts made Philip vei’y fond 
pfliis son, so that ft was with pleasure he heard his 
subjects call Alexander * king,’ and himself only 

haviiif* recommended to the would-be son of Jupiter the blunt and 
honest Callistlienes us a travelling companion. See Diog. Laert. 
Life of Aristotle, v. 10.* 

"7 'flic pliilosopher took but admail part of this money, and sent 
|;iie rest buck : telling the giver, that he had more occasion for it 
liimself, because he liad more people to maintain. (Piog. LtCfrt. 
Xeiiocr. iv. 8.)* Plutarch elsewhere, in two of his MoriU Works, 
says he declined the whole. ' 

Two of the Indian sages, to whom Onesicritus was sent, as wo 
shall hnd in the sequel.'* 

'9 We know*of no such nations there was a people, bow^ever, 
palled * Ma*di’ in Thrace, who, as Livy informs us (xxvi. 25.) used 
to make inroads into Macedun. 

This river rises in Phocls, washes the walls of Chserones^ and 
|all6 into the Lake CopaTs in Ba^ptia. (Strab, ' ■ 
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* general.’ But the troubles introduced by his new 
marriage and his amours into his family, and the 
bickerings among the women which divided the 
whole kingdom into parties, involved him in many 
quarrels with his son : and these were heightened by 
Olympias, who being a woman of a jealous and- vin- 
dictive temper, inspired Alexander with unfavour- 
able sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding 
broke out into a flame, on the Ibllowing occasion : 
Philip, at an unseasonable period of life, fell in love 
with a young lady named f^leopatra, and married 
her. At the celebration of the nuptials her uncle 
Attains, intoxicated with liquor, desired the Mace- 
donians to entreat the gods, that this marriage of 
Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir to 
the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, exclaimed ; 
“ What then, scoundrel, dost thou take me for a 
“ bastard ?” and, at the same time, threw his cup 
at his head. Upon this, Philip rose up and drew his 
sword ; but, fortunately for them both, his passion 
and the wine which he had drank made him stumble, 
and he. fell. Alexander, taking an insolent advan- 
tage of this cii’cum stance, cried out ; “ Men of Ma- 
“ cedon, see there the hero, who was preparing to 
pass from Europe into A,{iia ; when he is not able to 
“ pass even from one table to another, without ftill- 
“ ing !” After tliis insult, he carried otf Olympias, 
and placed her in Epirus. IJlyricum was the coim- 
tiw, which he chose for his own retreat. 

In the mean time Demaratus, who had connexions 
of hospitality wdth the royal family of Macedon, and 
who could therefore freely speak his mind, came to 
pay Philip a visit. After the first compliments and 
civilities, Philip asked him, “ What smt of agree- 

Her brother, say Justin ix. 5. and Diod. Sic. xvii. 2. Pausa- 
niaa however viii. 7. and Athensns xiii. 1. agree^ with Plutarch. 
The latter gives the names of Philip’s seven wives ; Audata, Phila, 
NicesipoHs, Philinna, Olympias, Meda, and Cleopatra, to whom 
Arrian adds Eurydice ; but she was the same with either Cleopatra, 
me Audata.* 
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“ ttient subsisted among the Greeks?’* Demaratu^ 
replied, “ There is, doubtless, great propriety in 
“ your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, who 
“ have tilled* your own house with so much discord 
“ and disorder.” This reproof brought Philip to 
himself, and through the mediation of Demaratus he 
prevailed upon Alexander to return. 

{^Another event,' however, quickly disturbed anew 
their repose.] 

Pexodorus the l\'rsian governor in Caria, being 
<lesirous to draw Philip into a league ottensive and 
defensive by means of an alliance between their fami- 
lies, offered his eldest daughter in marriage to Arrhi- 
dxus the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus into 
Maccdon to treat about it. Upon wdiich Alexander’s 
friends, and his mother, now again infused notions 
into him though perfectly groundless) that by so 
noble a match, .and the support consequent upon it, 
Philip designed the crown for Arrhidtens. 

^ Alexander, in the uneasiness occasioned by these 
suspicions, sent one Thessalus a player into Caria, 
to desire the grandee would decline Arrhidaeus, who 
was of spurious birth, and deficient in point of un- 
derstanding, and take the lawful heir to the crown 
into his alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more de- 
lighted with this proposal. But Philip no sooner 
received intelligente of it, than he went to Alexan- 
der’s apartment, taking along with him Philotas the 
son of Parmenio, one of his most intimate friends 
and companions ; and in his presence reproached 
him with his degeneracy and meanness of spirit, in 
thinking of becoming soivin-law to a fellow of Caria, 
one of the slaves of a barbarian king. At the same 
time he wrote to the Corinthians insisting that 


3* Thessalus, upon his return from Asia, must have retired to Co- 
rintl), for the Corinthians had nothing to do in Caria. (L.) Or is 
it not possible, from the resemblance of the first syllables in these 
two words, that * Corinthians ’ may have been written instead of 
^Carians,’ by the mistake or the ' oscitancy of the transcribers i'' 
The slight variations in th^ names Pexodorus and Phiygius, whi<A 
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they should Thessaltis to him in chains. Har<< 
palus, Nearchus, Plirj'giiis, and Ptolemy, some of 
the other coinpanioiis of the prince, he banished. 
But Alexander subsequently recalled them, and 
treated them with great distinction. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Pausanias 
having been abused by order of Attahis and Cleo- 
patra, and not having had justice done him for the 
outrage**, assassinated Philip. Olympias was be- 
lieved to have been principally concerned, in incit- 
ing the young man to that act of revenge ; but 
Alexander himself did not escape uncensured. It is 
said that when Pausanias applied to him, after hav- 
ing been so dislionoured, and lamented his misfor- 
tune, Alexander by way of answer repeated a line 
fi'om the tragedy of Medea ** ; 

The bridal father, bridegroom, and the bride. 

It must be acknowledged, ho\vc\ er, that he caused 
diligent search to be made after the persons con- 
cerned in the assassination, and took care to have 
tliem punished ; and he also expressed his indigna- 
lion at Olympias’ cruel treatment of Cleopatra during 
his absence®*. 


some authors read Pixodarus and Erygius,' arc hardly’ wortli men- 
tioning.* 

For the detail of this shocking deed, see Justin ix. 6, 7., DIod. 
Sic. xvi. 93, 94*., and VaJ. Max. i. 6., who adds that Philip was cau- 
tioned by ail oracle, which he unfortunately (as is always the case) 
mistook.* 

Eu. J\Iod. 2SS. To give the context; Creon says, 

^ tfCTsacff, ^ ftS-tfvyiAAIMrt /juet, 

Tov ootTUj xoet yccfMi*TU, km 

T*— — 

The persons meant in the tragedy were Jason, Creusa, and Creon; 
and in Alexander’s application of it, Philip is the bridegroom, Cleo- 
patra tlic bride, and Attains the lather. 

35 She had driven her to hang herself, afler having seen her little 
boy mtirtbered in her arms. Pausanias viii. 7. says, she had them 
both thrown into a cauldron of boiling water.* 

1 
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He was only twenty years old, wlien he succeeded 
to the crown and he found the kmgdem tom in 
pieces by dangerous parties and implacable animo* 
sities. The Ijarbarous nations, even those which 
bordered upon Macedon, could not bi'ook subjection, 
and were longing for their natural kings. Philip 
had sufbdued Greece by his victorious arms j but not 
having had time to accustom her to tlie yoke, he had 
thrown matters into disorder and confusion rather 
than produced any firm or tranquil settlement, and 
the whole was left in a state of agitation and dis- 
turbance. The young king’s Alacedonian counsel- 
lors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, 
advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at least 
to make no attempts upon it with the sword ; and 
to recall the wavering barbarians in a mild manner 
to their duty, by applying healing measures to the 
beginning of the I’cvolt. Alexander, on the con- 
trary, was of opinion that the only way to security, 
and to a thorough establishment of his afiairs, was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. Tor he was 
persuaded, that if he appeared to abate one jot of 
his dignity, he should be universally insulted. He 
therefore quieted the commotions, and checked the 
rising wars among the barbarians, by marcJiing with 
the utmost expedition asfai;asthc Danube, where 
he fought a great battle w'ith Syrmus king ol“ the 
Triballi and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having received intelligence 
that the Thebans had revolted, and that the Athe- 
nians had adopted the same sentiments, he resolved 
to convince them that be wa^ no longer a boy, and 
immediately advanced through the pass of 'I’licrrao- 
pyl®. ** Demosthenes,” said be, “ called me .a boy, 

while I was m Ill;fricum and among the Triballi, 

36 B. C. 336. , 

37 Fbr the details of this, and his other victories over the barba* 
rians, as well as his destruction of TJiebes, &c. see Arrian ; some 
of whose accounts, however, IN I. de St. Croix considers as fabulous 
embellishments of his hero's 
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and a stripling when in Thessaly ; but I will show* 
“ him, before the walls of Athens, that lam a man.”' 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, be 
was willing to give the inhabitants time to change 
their sentiments. He only demanded Pheenix and 
Prothytes, the first promoters of the revolt, and pro- 
claimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the The- 
bans in their turn demanded, that he sliould deliver 
up to them Philotas and Antipater, and by sound of 
trumpet invited to their standard all who chose to 
assist in recovering the liberty of Greece. Alexan- 
der then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and the 
war began with great fury. The Tliebans, who had 
the combat to maintain against forces mueli superior 
in number, behaved with a degree of courage and 
ardour far above their strength. But when the Ma- 
cedonian gaiTison marched dowm from the Cadmea, 
and charged them in the rear, they were surrounded 
on all sides, and most of them cut in pieces. The 
city w'as taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected that tlie rest of Greece, asto- 
nished and intimidated by this dreadful punishment 
of the Thebans, w^ould submit in silence. Yet he 
found a more plausible pretence for his severity ; 
giving out, that his late proceedings were intended 
to gratify his allies, and had been adopted in conse- 
quence of complaints made against Thebes by the 
people of Phocis and Platae®. Exempting therefore 
the priests, all those wdtli whom the Maccdofiians 
were connected by the ties of hospitality, the pos- 
terity of Pindar and such as had opposed the re- 

To this our Milton alludes, where deprecating the destruction 
of his own house (and, ^ as a poet, he had as good right to expect 
this favour as Pindar ’) he says, 

The CTeat Etnathiap conqueror did spare 

The house of Piiidarus, when temple and tower 

Went tp the ground— — (8onn. viii.) 

Diod. Sic. xvii. 10—13. reports many prodigies^ which an^ 
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viJt, he sold the rest (to the number of thirfy thoi£< 
i(and) for slaves. About six thousand fell in th# 
battle. 

The calamities, which that wretched city suflFered, 
were various and horrible. A party of Thracians 
demolished the house of Timoclca a woman of 
quality and honour. The soldiers carried off the 
booty ; and the captain, after having violated the 
lady, asked Jier “ Whether she hud not some gold 
“ and silver concealed.” She replied, “ She had ;** 
and taking him alone into the garden showed him a 
v/ell, into which (she told him) she had thrown every 
thing of value, when the city was taken. The offi- 
cer stooped down to examine the well ; upon which 
she pushed him in, and then despatched him wdth 
stones. The Thracians coming up seized her,’ bound 
her hands, and carried her before Alexander ; who 
immediately perceived by her look and gait, and the 
firm and tearless manner in which she followed that 
savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and 
superior sentiments. He demanded, “ Who she 
“ was ?” She answered, “ I am the sister of Thea- 
“ genes, who in the capacity of general fought Phi- 
“ lip for the liberty of Greece, and fell at Chaero- 
“ nea.” Alexander, admiring her answer, and the 
bold action which she had performed, gave orders 
that both she and her children should be set at 
liberty. = 

• As lor the Athenians, he forgave them, notwith- 
standing the deep sympathy which they expressed 
in the misfortunes of 'rhebes. For, though they 
were upon the point of celebrating the feast of the 

nounced this disastrous event. Arrian and a^lian agree with Plu- 
tarch ill the exemptions here stated ; and Dio Chrysostom informs 
us, that Pindar’s po«3tevIty was included in them, in consequence of 
tlieir great ancestor’s having celebrated one of his progenitors 
named Alexander in*his immortal p6etry. 

Thebes \^as destroyed Ol. cxi., B, C. 335 ; and was rebuilt ac- 
cording to Diod. Sic,xix. 53, 54., B. C*S16. by Cassander, to show 
his hatred of Alexander’s memory.- ( Pausaii ix. 7.)* 

See this story more detailed in Polyaen. viii. ^0.*^ 

VOL. IV. ■ S 
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Gresit Mjrsteries, they omitted it on account of thfe 
mourning that took place, and received into their 
^ty such of the Thebans, as escaped the general 
week, with every mark of regard. But whether his 
fury like that of a lion was satiated With blobd, of 
he was anxious to efface a most cruel and barbarous 
exploit by an act of clemency, he not only, over- 
looked the complaints which he had against them, 
but he likewise desired them to attend carefully to 
their afhiirs, as, if any tiling should happen to him- 
self, Athens would give law to Greece. 

The calamities, it is said, which he brought upon 
the Thebans, frequently gave him uneasiness in a 
subsequent part of his life, and upon that account 
he treated many others with less rigour. He cer- 
tainly imputed the raurther of CHtus, which he com- 
mitted in his wine, and the Macedonians’ dastardly 
refusal to proceed in the Indian expedition, by which 
his wars and his glory were curtailed, to the anger 
bf Bacchus the avenger of Thebes And there was 
hot a Theban, who survived the fatal overthrow, 
that was denied any favour he chose to request. 
Thus much concerning the Theban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at 
the isthmus of Corinth, they came to a resolution to 
send their quotas with Alexander against the Per- 
sians, and he was unanimously elected captain-gene- 
ral. Upon this occasion, many statesmen and phi- 
losophers came to congratulate him ; and he hoped 
that Diogenes of Sinope ■*’, who then lived at Corinth, 
would have been one of the number. Finding how- 
ever that he made but little accbunt of him, and 
preferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a part of 
the suburbs called Cranium, he himself went to pay 
him a visit. Diogenes happened to he lying in the 
Ifijh ; and, on the approach of so many people, he 
raised himself up a little, and fixed his ^es upon 

Of which city he wasa^hativa. ^ 

Arrian^ ip his Commentaiy oa ^ict. aii.'W.p hit 4raira ’a 
atrong.picturc of this steoi philosophec?® 
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Alexander. The king addressed him in An ohligiqg 
manner, and asked him ; ** If there was any thing, 
in which he could serve him ?” “ Only stand 

a little ouf of my sun-shine,** said Diogenes. 
Alexander, we arc told, was struck with such sur- 
prise at finding himself so little regarded, and saw 
something so great in that carelessness, that while 
his courtiers were ridiculing and abusing him as a 
monster, __ he said; “ If I were not Alexander, 1 
“ should wish to be Diogenes.” 

Choosing to consult the oracle about the event of 
the war, and for tliat purpose paying a visit to Del- 
phi, he happened to arrive on one of the days called 
* inauspicious,’ upon which it was illegal to propose 
any quciy. At first he sent to the prophetess, to 
entreat her to do her office ; but finding she refused 
to comply, and alleged the law in her excuse, he 
himself went, and dragged her by force into the 
temple : upon which, as if conquered by his violence, 
she exclaimed, “ My son, thou art invincible.’* 
Alexander, hearing this, said ; ‘‘ He wanted no other 
“ answer, for he had obtained the very oracle which 
“ he desired.” 

When he was on the point of setting out upon his 
expedition, he had many signs from the divine 
powers. Among the rest, the statue of Orpheus in 
Libfcthra^-, which was made of cypress-wOod, was 
in a profuse sweat for several days. This the gene- 
rality apprehended to be an ill presage ; but Aris- 
tander bade them dismiss their fears : ** It signified,” 
he said, ** that Alexander would perform actions so 
** worthy to be celebrated, that they would cost tins 
** poets and musicians much* labour and sweat.” 

As to the number of his troops, the lowest coco- 
putation makes them, amount to thirty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse, and the highest to thii^- 

** This LibethrPt was 'in the country of tlie OdrysK, in Tlnracc. 
But beside this, there was * Ae Cave 0f abe Nym^rof InbeBiia/ 
on mount Helicon, probably .so denominated by OifdMnw, amative 
of that place. 

s 2 
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four thousand foot and four thousand horse. The 
money provided for their subsistence, according to 
Aristobulus, was only seventy talents ; Duris says, 
he had no more than sufficed to maintain them a 
single month ; but Onesicritus affirms, that he bor- 
rowed two hundred talents for that purpose. 

■ Though his provision however was so small, he 
chose at his embarkation to inquire into the circum- 
stances of his Iriends ; and to one he gave a farm, to 
another a village, to this the revenue of a borough, 
and to that, ol' a post. When he had thus disposed 
of almost air the estates of the crown, Perdiccas 
asked him, “ Wliat he had reserved for himself?” 
He replied, “ Hope.” “ Well,” replied Perdiccas, 
“ w'e, who share in your labours, will also take part 
in your hopes.” In consequence of which, he re- 
fused the estate allotted to him, and some others of 
the king’s friends did the same. As for those who 
accepted his offers, or applied.ta him for favours, he 
served them with equal pleasure ; and by these dis- 
tributions the greatest part of his IVlacedonian reve- 
nues was exhausted. Such was the spirit and dispo- 
sition, with which he crossed the Hellespont 

As' soon’ as he landed, he went up to Ilium, whci’c 
lie saerificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the 
Heroes. He also anointed the pillar ujion Achilles’ 
tomb with oil ", and accordin'; to the established 

« Tliis, according to St. Clement (Strom, i.) was in OI. xi. .O., 
H. C. 9S4. See also Corsini Atf., Diod. Sic., xvii. 17., places 
li somewliat later. This author and Arrian add that, in his subse.* 
quent visit to the temple of Minerva, he exchanged his own arms 
for some, which he found there hung up, and which he afterward 
wore in all his battles ; and the latter writer stares that among the 
he particularly distinguished Priam, with a view of conci- 
ng his benevhlence toward a dcscendent of h!s niurtherer Neop* 
tolemus,* 

ABlian (Var. Hist. xii. 7.) informs us that, while Alexander 
wds anointing' Achilles’ pillar, Hephsestion was paying the same ho* 
hour to ‘that of Patroclus, to^intiniate that he stood in the same de* 
gree of favour*^ that hero with his master. This and other modes 
of testi^ing reverence for the dead are recorded by Herodian, iv. 
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custom ran round it naked with his friends ; after 
which he placed a crown upon it, declaring, “ He 
thought that hero extremely happy in having found 
a faithfid friend while he lived, and after his death 
an excellent herald to proclaim his praise.” As 
he went about the city to view the curiosities, he 
was asked, whether he chose to see Paris’ Lyre ? 
I set little value,” said he, “ upon the Lyre of 
Paris ; but it would give me great pleasure to see 
that of Achilles, to which he sung the immortal 
deeds of heroes 

In the mean time, Darius’ generals had assembled 
an immense army, and had taken post upon the 
banks of the Granicus '^; so that Alexander was 
under the necessity of fighting there, to open the 
gates of Asia. Many of his officers were apprehenr 
sive of the depth of the river, and the rough and 
uneven banks on the other side ; and some thought 
that a proper regard should be paid to a traditionary 
usage with respect to the time, for the kings of Ma- 
cedon never marched out to war in the month Dsesius. 
Alexander cured them of this piece of superstition, 
by ordering that month to be called ‘ the second 
Artemisius.’ And when Parmenio objected to ^ his 


14‘., speaking of Commodus’ visit to Achilles’ tomb; by Suetonius, 
in his Life of Augustus (xviii.), who says that Emperor had Alex- 
ander’s tomb at Alexandria opened, and placed upon it a crown 
of gold with flowers ; and by Quint. Curt. x. i., who mentions simi- 
lar honours as paid by Alexander to Cyrus’ remains.* 

^4 This alludes to that passage, in the ninth book of the Iliad ; • 

** Amused at ease the godlike man they found, 

“ Pleased with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound ; 

“ With these he sooths his angry soul, and sings 
“ Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” Pope.^* 

^Elian Var. Hist. ix. 30. mentions this reply, as does likewise 
Stobexus (Serin, vii.), wTio states that, when the prieirt oftbred to 
show him the Lyre of Paris, he answered ; ‘ Show me the Lyre of 
Achilles, or rather his lance.’ The months of Diesius and Arte- 
niisius, mentioned below, corresponded nearly to May and April 
respectively.* ■ . 

45 This river traverses Phrygia and Mysla the LesS| and falls into, 
the Propontis.* 
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attempting a passage so late in the day, he replied \ 
** The Hmlespont would blush, if after having passed 
** it, he should be afraid of the Granitus.” At the 
same time, he threw himself into thei stream with 
thirteen troops of horse; and as he advanced in the 
&ce of the enemy’s arrows, in spite of the steep 
banks which were lined with cavalry well-armed, ana 
the rapidity of the river which often bore him down 
or covered him with it’s waves, his motions seemed 
the effects rather of madness than of sound sense. 
He held on however, till by astonishing efforts he 
gained the op])osite banks, which the mud rendered 
extremely slippery and dangerous. When he was 
there, he was obliged to stand an engagement with 
the enemy hand to hand, and with much confusion 
on his part, because they attacked his men as ftst as 
they came over, before he had time to form them. 
For the Persian troops charging with loud shouts, 
and with horse against horse, made good use of their 
Spears, and when those were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard upon Alexander, because 
be was easy to be distinguished both by his buckler 
and by his crest, on each side of whicli was a large 
fend beautiful plume of white feathers. His cuirass 
was pierced by a javelin at the joint; but he escaped 
unhurt. After this Rho^ces and Spithridates, two 
officers of higj) distinction, att^ked him jointly. 
The latter he avoided with great address, and re- 
fzeived the former with such a stroke of his spear 
vpon bis br^st-plate, th^ it broke in pieces. He 
then drew his sword to despatch him, but his adver> 
sary still piaintained the combat. In the mean time 
Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself on his horse gave him a blow with his battle* 
ax, which cut off bis crest with onp side of the plume. 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the helmet could 
bawy resist it; it even penetrated, %o his hair, 

c 

^ In this, Arrian agrees with Plutarch ; but Died. Sic. xviL 20. 
and Quint. Curt. viii. 1., though not in any essential degree, diflhr 
torn * 



Spithridates was about to repeat his stroke, whei| 
the celebrated Clitus prevented him, by running 
him through the body with his spear. At the same 
time, Alexander with his sword brought Rhoesaces 
to the ground. 

While the cavalry were thus furiously and criti* 
cally engaged, the Macedonian phalanx passed the 
river, and then the infantry likewise engaged. The 
enemy made no considerable or long resistance, but 
soon turned their backs and fled ; all but the Grecian 
mercenaries, who forming upon an eminence, de- 
sired Alexander to give his word of honour, that 
tliey should be spared. But that prince, influenced 
rather by his passion than by his reason, instead of 
giving tlicm quarter advanced to attack them, and 
was so warmly received that he had his horse killed 
under Itiin. It was not, however, the famous Bu- 
cephalus. In this dispute, more of his men were 
killed and wounded, than in all the rest the bat- 
tle; for here they had to do with experieneed sol- 
diers, who fought with a courage heightened by de- 
spair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse*®; whereas Alexander had only thirty-Touf 
men killed**, nine of which were infantry. To do 


♦7 In the original it is Ka«to« # • Clitus the Great.’ But 

in Diod. Sic. ib. 51 . ^ wc find KXfire^ « * Clitus the Black ;* and 

Athenaeus xiii. 9. and Justin xiv 12. mention KAttTOf o 
the Fair,' who survived Alexander, and accordine Ip Diod< 
xviii. 39. and Arrian ix. became Satrap of Lydia. Plutarch there- 
fore, probablys wrote o • 

^ Some MSS. mention only ten thousand foot killed, which ia 
the number in Diod. Sic. ib. 21. Arrian makes ihe niunber pf l^pTse 
killed only one thousand.* (L.) The w'hole krmy of the barbariaDSy 
according to Justin’s incredible account xi. 6., consisted of 6(X)|D00 
men. Arrian, wlio computes them at only ^,000, is peilii^ al- 
most as far from the truth on the other side. Diod. Sic. givcis the 
most probable number, 100,000 foot tfbd 10,000 horse.^ 

^9 Arrian says, there a'ere about twenty-five of the king’s friends 
killed ; apd, of persons of less note, sixty horse and thirty foot. 
Q. Curtius informs us, it was mdy the twept^*five, who had 
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honour to their memory, he erected to each of them 
a statue in brass, the workmanship of Lysippus. And 
that the Greeks might have their share in the glory 
of the day, he distributed among them presents out 
of the spoil ; to the Athenians, in particular, he sent 
three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of the spoils 
he put this pompous inscription ^ ‘ Won by Alexan- 
der the son of Philip, and the Gleeks (excepting the 
Lacedaemonians) from the barbarians in Asia.’ The 
greatest part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
other things of that kind which he took from the 
Persians, he ti ansmitted to his mother. t 

This battle made an immediate change in the face 
of Alexander’s affairs; insomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Persian empire on the ma- 
ritime side, opened it’s gates to him ; and all the 
other cities, exc''j)t Halicarnassus and Miletus, fol- 
lowed it’s example. I'liese he took by storm, and 
subdued the whole of the adjacent country. After 
this, he remained some time in suspense, as to the 
measures which he should next take. One while, 
he was determined instantly to risk all upon, the fate 
of a single battle with Darius: another while, he 
resolved first to reduce the maritime provinces ; that, 
when he had exercised and strengthened himself by 
those intermediate actions and acquisitions, he might 
then march against that prince. ' 

There is a spring in Lycia near the city • of the 
Xanthians which (they tell us) at that time spon- 
taneously changed it’s course ; and overflowing it’s 
banks threw up a plate of brass, upon which were 
engraved certain, anciept cliaracters, signifying, 
‘‘ That the Persian empire would one day come to a 
“ period, and be destroyed by the Grgeks.” Encou- 

tues by Lysippi;$. ' These were erected at Dia, a city of Macedon, 
whence Q. Metellus Jong afterward transferred tham to Rome. (L.) 
This loss however, we must •assuredly conclude with M. de St. 
Croix, is very much under-rated.* 

One of the great cities of Lycia, situated on the Xanthus, at 
the distance of two leagues from the sea.* 
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faged by this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all 
the coast, as far as Phoenicc and Cilicia. His inarch 
through Pamphylia has afforded matter to many his- 
torians for pompous description, as if it was by the 
interposition of heaven that the sea retired before 
him, though at other times it ran there with so strong 
a current, that the breaker-rocks at the foot ol’ the 
mountain were very seldom left bare. Menander, 
in his pleasant way, refers to this pretended miracle 
in one of his comedies : 

How like great Aloxantlcr! Do I seek 

A friend? Spontaneous lie piesents ?iimself. 

Have i t(' iiiurcli, wliere seas indignant roll ? 

The sea retires, and there I puss. 


But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, makes no 
miracle of the matter; he. only says, “ He marched 
from Phasclis, by the way called Climax.” 

He had spent some time at Phasclis ; and having 
found in the market-place a statue of Theodcctes*', 
who had been of that place but M’as then dead, he 
went out one evening in masquerade, after he had 
drank freely at supper, and covered the statue with 
garlands. Tims, in an hour of festivity, he paid an 
agreeable compliment to the memory of a man, witl![ 


This Phcrnicc, as Pal menus has observed, was a district of 
Lycia or Pamphylia. 

And yet Mtrabo (xiv.) assures us, that * Alexander and his 
army, though they might have passed perfectly dry and safe at the 
ebb of the tide, were so impatient as to march up to the middle in 
water.* To this passage Josephus refers, in oraer to accredit airong 
the Greeks and Romans that of the»Israelitos through the Red Sea. 
But Leslie, in his ‘ Short and Easy Metliod wdth the Deists,’ has 
placed the latter event in a much more proper point of view, as 
well as made exccJllent use of the irresistibje inferences which it 
affords.* 

S3 This Thcodectes, a pupil of Aristotle, wrote fiRy Tragedies, a 
Treatise on Rhetcg-ic, and several Orationsu Phaselis, accor<iing 
to Steph. Byzant., was first called Pitj usa, and next Phaselus : In 
it^s territory stood the edebrated mount Cliimccni, which cast out 
flames night and day. (Plin. H. N. ii. 106.)*^ 



whom he had formerly been connected through the 
medium of Aristotle and philosophy. 

After this, he subdued such of the Pisidians as had 
revolted, and conquered Phrygia. -Upon taking 
^rdium which is said to have been the seat of 
the ancient Midas, he found the famed chario^i fast> 
ened with cords made of the bark of the cornel-tree; 
and was informed of a tradition, firmly believed 
among the barbarians, That the fates had decreed 
“ the empire of the world to him, who should untie 
“ the knot.” This, as most historians state, was 
twisted so many private ways and the ends of it were 
so artfully concealed that Alexander, finding he 
could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, 
and so made many ends instead of tw'o. But Aristo- 
bulus affirms, that he easily undid it, by taking out 
the pin which fastened the yoke to the beam, and 
then drawing out the yoke itself. 

plis next acquisitions were Paphlagonia and Cap- 
padocia : and there he received intelligence of the 
death of Memnon % who was Darius’ most respect- 


54 So called from (ilordlus, father of Midas, the first king of 
Thrygia, See Justin xi. 7. Instead of ‘ tlie bark of the cornel* 
tree,’ mentioned below, (in which Arrian agrees with Plutarch) the 
Scholiast on Eurip. Hippo!, says, the Gordian knot was tied with a 
vine-branch.* 

This seems to have been an art in vogue among the ancients, 
as Ulysses is said by Homer (Od. viii. 447*) to have secured his 
Phseacian presents by an intricate knot, which Circe had taught 
him.* 

Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with ^eat suc- 
cess to reduce the G'Tcek Islands, Sind was on the point or invading 
Euboea, Darius was at a loss whom to employ. While he was fn 
this suspense, Charid emus an Athenian, who had served with consi- 
derable reputation un dcr Philip of Maccdon, but was now very zea- 
lous for the Persian i: ilerest, attempted to set the king and his mi- 
niste^rs right: * While you, Sir,’ said he\o Darius, ^ are safe, the 
empire can never be in imminent ganger. Let me therefore ex- 
hort you never to expiDse your person, but to make choice pf some 
able general to march* agaii^t your enemy. (5ne hundred ^oii^ 
spnil men will be more than sufficient, provided a third of^heip be 
joerpenaries, to compe I him to abandon this ente^rUe ; and if you 
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able officer in the maritime parts of his kingdom, 
and likely to have given the invader the greatest 
trouble. This confirmed him in his resolution of 
inarching into the Upper Provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had set forward £rom Susa, 
full of confidence in his numbers, for his army con> 
sisted of not less than six hundred thousand comba- 
tants ; and highly animated besides by a dream, 
which the. Magi had interpreted, rather with a view 
to please their prince, than with a regard to proba- 
bility. He dreamed, ‘ That he saw the Mace^nian 
phalanx all on fire, and that Alexander, in the dress 
which he himself had formerly worn when one of the 
king’s couriers acted as his servant ; after which, 
Alexander went into the temple of Belus, and there 
suddenly disappeared.’ By this, heaven seems to 
have signified, that prosperity and honour would 
attend the Macedonians ; and that Alexander would 
become master of Asia, like Darius before him, who 
from a simple courier became a king ; but that he 
would nevertheless soon die, and leave his glory be- 
hind him. 

Darius was still farther encouraged by Alexan- 
der’s long stay in Cilicia, which he regarded as the 
effect of his fears. The real cause of his stay how- 
ever ^as sickness, which some attribute, to his great 
fatigues, and others to his having bathed in the river 
Cydnus, the water of which is extremely cold. His 
physicians durst not give him any medicines, be- 
cause they thought themselves not so certain of the 
cure, as of the danger which they should incur by 


will honour me with the command, I will be accountable for the suc- 
cess of luy propobal.’ Darius was willing to accede to it ; but the 
Persian grandees, through envy, accused Charidemus of a treason* 
able design, and effected his ruin. Darius r^ented in a few days,, 
but it was then too late. That able counsellor and general was con- 
demned, and execu^d. (Diod. Sic. xvii., Q. Curt. iii. 2.) 

^7 In the text Aa^ce»J)K. But it apf^cars, from Hcsycliius and 
Suidas, that it should be read It is the Persian word »- 

/tfiiaKf?, stator (from stare) with a Greek termination; and 

we learn from Cicero, that stator signifies * a courier.’ 
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the application'; for they \tere afraid that the Mace> 
donians, if they were ijnsucce.ssful, would suspect 
them of some treachery. Philip the Acarnanian 
saw, as well as the rest, the desperate state of the 
king’s health ; but, beside the confidence which he 
had in his friendship, he thought it the highest in- 
gratitude, when his master was in so nuich danger, 
^lot to risk something with him in exhausting all his 
art for his relief He therefore undertook the cure, 
and found no difficulty in persuading the king to 
wait with patience till his medicine was prepared, or 
to drink it when ready ; so desirous . was he of a 
speedy recovery, in order to prosecute the war. 

In the mean time, Pariuenio sent him a letter 
from the camp, advising him ‘ to beware of Philip, 
whom (he said) Darius had persuaded by presents of 
inlinitc value, and the promise of his daughter in 
marriage, to take him off by poison^'’.’ As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his 
pillow', without showing it 1o any of his friends. 
The time appointed being eomc, Philip with the 
king’s friends entered the chamber, holding the cup 
with the medicine in his hand. The king received 
it freely, w'ithout betraying the least symptom of 
suspicion, and at the same time gave him the letter. 
It was a striking situati/m, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy : the ore reading, while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, 
but with a very different air. The king, with an 
open and unembarrassed countenance, expressed his 
regard for Philip, and the confidence which he had 
in his honour ; Philip’s look exhibited his indigna- 
tion at the calumny. One while, he lilied up his 
eyes and hands to heaven, protesting his fidelity ; 
ilj^ther wliilc, he threw himseif down by the bed- 
iwde, entreating his sovereign to be df good courage, 
and to rely upon his care. 


(iiiint. Curt. iii. k Seticc^, De Ira xxiii., eiToncoudy 
ftscribeti this letter to Ohtnpias.* 
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The medicine indeed was so strong, and over- 
powered liis spirits in such a manner, that at first he 
was speechless, and discovered scarcely any sign of 
sense or life. _]jiit he W'as quickly relieved by this 
faithful physician and recovered so well that he 
was able to show himself to the Macedonians, whose 
distress did not abate till he made his personal ap- 
pearance before them,. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian 
fugitiic, named Amyntas, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Alexander’s position. This man, per- 
ceiving that Darius was preparing to inarch through 
the straits in quest of his adversary, besought him to 
remain where he was, and take the adv antage of re- 
ceiving an enemy, so much interior to him in num- 
ber, iqion large and sjiacious plains. Darius an- 
swered, “ He was afraid in that case the enemy 
“ would fly wilhoiit having come to an action, and 
“ Alexander would escape hinn” “ If that is all your 
“ fear,” replied the Macedonian, “ let it give you 
V no farther uneasiness ; for be assured, he will come 

to seek you, and is already on his march.” His 
represent ations, however, had no effect: Darius set 
out for Cilicia, and Alexander was on the way to 
Syria in quest of him. But, happening to miss each 
other in the night, they both turned back : Alexan- 
der lejoicing in his good fbftunc, and hastening to 
meet Darius in the straits, while Darius w’as endea- 
vouring to disengage himself and recover his former 
camp. For by this time lie was sensible of bis'error 
in having thrown himself into ground, hemmed in 
by the sea on one side and the mountains on the 
other, and intersected by tlie river Pinarus ; so that 
it was impracticable for cavalry, and his infantry 
could only act in small and broken parties, wdiile at 
the same time the situation w’as extremely convenient 
for the enemy’s inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander, as to the 


59 In three days* time. 
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scene of action ; but the skilful arrangement of bis 
forces contributed still more to his gaining the vio 
toiv« As his army was very small in comparison 
viui that of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as 
to prevent it’s being surrounded, by stretching out 
his right wing beyond the enemy’s left. In that 
wing he acted in person, and fighting in the fore- 
most ranks, put the barbarians to flight, lie was 
wounded however in the thigh, and (according to 
Chares®®) by Darius, who engaged him hand to 
hand. But Alexander, in the account which he gave 
Antipater of the battle, does not mention who it was 
that wounded him. He only says, that he received 
a wound in his thigh b}' a sword, and that no dan- 
gerous consequences ensued. 

The victory was a very signal one ; for he killed 
above a hundred and ten thousand of the enemy 
Nothing was wanting to complete it, but the taking 
of Darhis ; and that prince narrowly escaped, having 
gotten the start of his pursuer by only f<)ur or five 
furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, 
and returned with them to his Macedonians. These 
he found loading themselves with the rich plunder 
of the enemy’s camp, which was immense; though 
Darius, in order to make his troops fitter for action, 
had left most of the baggage in Damascus. The 
Macedonians had rescived for their master the tent 
of Darius, in which he found officers of the house- 
hold magnificently clothed, rich furniture, and great 
quantities of gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put off his armour, he went to 
the? bath, saying to those about him ; “ Let us now 
** go and refresh ourselves, after the fatigues of the 
“ dcld, in the bath of Darius.” “ Nay, rather,” 
said one of his friends, “ in thg bath of Alexander ; 
fr^r the goods of the conquered are, and should be 
** called, the conqueror’s.” When be had taken a 

^ A historian of Mit}’Iene, who appears to have lived about this 
time.* 

Diodorus says, a hundred and thirty tliousand. 
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view of th6 basdns, vials^ boxes, and other vises 
curiously wrought in gold, smelt the fragrant 
odours of essences and perfumes, and seen the 
splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he turned 
to his friends, and said ; This then, it seems, it was 
** to be a king“.” 

As he was sitting down to table, an account was 
brought him, that among the prisoners were the 
mother and wife of Darius, and two unmarried 
daughters : and that, upon seeing his chariot and 
bow, they had broken out into loud lamentations^ 
concluding that he was dead. Alexander after some 
pause, during which he was rather commiserating 
their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own success, 
sent Leonatus to assure them, “ That Darius was 
“ not dead ; that they had nothing to fear from 
“ Alexander, for his dispute with Darius was only 

for empire ; and that they should ftnd themselves 
“ attended in the same manner, as when Darius was 
** in his highest prosperity.” If this message to the 
captive princesses was gracious and humane, his 
actions were still more so. He allowed them to per- 
form the funeral honours to what Persians they 
pleased, and for that purpose furnished them, out of 
the spoils, with robes and every other customary de- 
coration. They had as many domestics, and were 
universally treated with as much respect, as formerly; 
their appointments, indeed, were even greater than 
ever. But there was another part of his behaviour 
to them, which was still more nolde and princely. 
Tliough they were now captives, he considered that 
they were ladies, not only of illustrious rank, but of 
the utmost modesty and virtue ; and he therefore 
took care, that they should not hear a single inde- 
cent word, nor have the least cause to suspect or 
fear any design upon* their honour. as if they 

had been in a holy temple or an asylum of virgin^, 

^ As if he had laid, < Gould a king place his happiness in such 
enjoyriients as these 1' For Alexander was not, till tong after this, 
corrupted by Persian luxury. 
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rather than ih an enemy’s camp, they lived unseen 
and unapproached, in the most sacred privacy. 

T^he wife of Darius, it is said, was one of the most 
beanlifid of princesses, as Darius himself was one of 
the tallest and the handsomest of men, and their 
daughters much resembled them. But Alexander 
undoubtedly thought it more glorious and worthy of 
a king to conquer himself, than to subdue his ene- 
mies, and he therefore never approached one of them. 
His continence indeed was such, that he never knew 
any woman before his marriage excej)t Bai’sine, who 
became a widow by the death of her husband Mcm- 
non, and was taken ])risoucr near Damascus. She 
was well versed in Greek literature, a woman of the 
most agreeable temper, and of royal extraction ; lor 
her father, Artabazus, was grandson to a king of 
Persia®*. Tt was Parmcnio, according to Aristobu- 
lus, that led Alexander into this connexion with so 
accomplished a woman, whose beauty was her least 
j)ertection. As for the other female captives, though 
they were tall and beautiful, Alexander took no far- 
ther notice of them than to say, by way of jest, 
“ Wliat eye-sores these Persian women are®M” He 
found a counter-charm in the beauty of self-govern- 
ment and sobriety ; and, in the strength of that, he 
passed them by as so many statues. 

Philoxenus, who coumianded his forces upon the 
coast, acquainted him by letter, that tliere was one 
.Theodorus a Tarcntinc with him, who had two beau- 
tiful boys to sell, and desired to know whether or 
not he chose to buy them. Alexander was so much 
incensed at this application, that he asked his friends 
several times ; “ What base inclinations Philoxenus 


^ Son' to a king of I’crsla’s daughter* IJy liOr Alexander had a 
si»n called Ilercijlcf!, wlio attained the age of iJCventeen, and was, 
with' his brother (according to Diud. 8ic., and Pausanias) put to 
death by Cassandcr.* 

'fhis expression was liRcwisc used to Amyntas by some Per- 
sians, as we learn from Herodotus, and is severely criticised by 
Longinus.* , • • 
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“ had ever discovered in him, that he durst make 
** him so infamous a proposal ?'* In his answer to 
the letter, which was extremely severe upon Philox- 
enus, he ordered him to dismiss Theodoras and his 
vile merchandise toffether. He likewise reprimanded 
young Agnon, fi)r having offered to purchase for 
him Crobylus, whose beauty was celebrated in Co- 
rinth. Being inforjned that two Macedonians, named 
Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives of 
some of his mercenaries who served under Parmenio, 
he ordered that officer to inquire into the affair, and 
if they were found guilty, to put them to death, as 
savages bent on the destruction of human kind. In 
the same letter, speaking of his own conduct, he 
expresses himself in these terms : ‘ For my part, I 
liave neither seen, nor desire to see, the wife of 
Darius ^ so far from that, I have not suffered any 
man to speak of her beauty in my hearing.* He 
used to say, “ That sleep, and the commerce with 
“ the sex, were the things which made him most 
“ sensible of his mortality.’* For he considered both 
weariness and pleasure, as the natural effects of our 
infirmity. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this, 
there are many proofs ; and we have a remarkable 
one in what he said to Ad^j whom he called his 
mother, and had nrade queen of Caria Ada, to 
express her affectionate regard, sent him every day 
a number of excellent dishes and a handsome desert; 
and, at last, some of her best cooks and bakers. 
But he said, “ He had no need of them, for he had 
“ been supplied with bettc{ cooks by his tutor Leo- 
“ nidas ; a march before day to prepare his dinner. 

This princess, after the death of her eldest brother Mausoltn 
and his 'sister and consort Artemisia, who left no children, suc- 
ceeded to the throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom she had 
been married. Hidreus d 3 'in^ befureaher, Pexodorus her third bro- 
ther dethroned her, and aftdt his death his son-in-law Orontobates 
seized the crown, and held it for five years. But Alexander re- 
stored her to the possession of her dominions. ($aa Diod. Sic. xvi. 
7i., xvii. 24'., Ac.) 

voi.. IV. T 
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** and alight dinner to prepare his supper®*.*’ “ The 
“ same laigonid'As,” he added, “ used to examine the 
“ chests, and wardrobes, in which .his bedding and 
** cfothes were put, lest something of. luxury and 
** superfluity should have been introduced there by 
his mother.” ^ 

Neither was he so much addicted to wine, as he 
was supposed to be. The supposition prevailed, be- 
cause he passed much time at table ; but that tim& 
was spent in talking, rather than drinking, every 
cup introducing some long discourse. Besides, ha 
never made these long meals, but when he had 
abundance of leisure upon his hands. Al’hcn busi- 
ness called, he was not like other generals to be de- 
tained by wine, or sleep, or pleasure, or honourable 
love, or the most entertaining exhibition. His life 
sufficiently confirms this assertion ; for, though very 
short, he acliieved in it innumerable exploits. 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he rose, he 
sacrificed to the gods ; after M-hich, he took his din- 
ner sitting *^ The rest of the day he spent in hunt- 
ing, or deciding diflcrenccs among his troops, or 
reading and writing. If he was upon a march 
which did not rc(|uirc haste, he would exercise him- 
self in shooting and darting the javelin, or in mount- 
ing and alighting from a chariot at full speed. Some- 
times also he diverted himself with fowling and Ibx- 
hunting, as we find by his journals®*. 

Upon his return to his quarters, when he went to 
be refreshed with the bath and M’itli oil, he inquired 
of the stewards of his kitchen and his cooks, if they 
had prepared every thing in a handsome manner for 
supper. It was not till late in the evening, and when 
night was come on, that he took this meal, and then 
be ate in a recumbent posture. ' He was very kind 

V 66 j’jf pvlmcniaria queer e 

Suclando, ^ ^ ( Hor.»Sat. H. ii. 20.)* 

^7 Not resting on a coucli| as at more disengaged hour of 
sjupper.* 

Or Epliemerides, drawn up by Eumenes «nd Diodotus. . See 
Atheu* X. 9., and Arrian vii.* 
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and attentive 'to his guests at table, in seeing that 
they were' all equally served, ami none neglected. 
His entertainments, as we have already observed, 
lasted many hours ; but they were lengthened out 
rather by conversation than by drinking. His con- 
versation, in many respects, was more agreeable 
than that of most princes, for he was not deficient 
in the graces of socict 3 ^ His only fault was his re- 
taining so much of the soldier as to indulge a 
troublesome vanity- He would not only boast of his 
own actions, but he suflfered himself to be cajoled 
by flatterers to an amazing degree. 'I'hesc wretches 
were an intolerable burthen to the rest of the com- 
pany, who did not choose to contend with them in 
adulation, nor yet to ajrpear behind-hand with them 
in their estimate of the king’s achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, 
that when the choicest fruit and fish were brought to 
him from distant countries and seas, lie would send 
a portion of them to each of his friends, and very 
frequentl}'^ reserved none for himself. Yet there was 
always a magnificence at his table, and the expense 
increased with his fiirtunc, till it amoiiiiled to ten 
thousand draclimas for one entertainment'". At that 
point, it stood : and he never suifered those, who 
invited him, to exceed it. 

After the battle of Issus he sent to Damascus, and 
seized the money and the equipages of the Persians, 
together with their wives and children. Upon that 
occasion, the Thessalian cavalry enriched themselves 
the most. They had indeed greatly distinguished 
themselves in the action, aftd they were favoured 
with this commission, that they niiglit have ju'opor- 
tionally the best share of the spoil. Not but that the 
rest of the army, likewise, found sufliciciit booty j 


Tlie ancients, in tiieir comic piedts, used always to put tlie 
Rodomontades, as we now call them from Ariosto’s braggart Ro- 
domonte, in the mouth of a solJier. 

About 322/. 185. W. For this sum he usually entertained 
sixty or sevenry of his fi*ien?ls See Athen. iv. 10.* 
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and the Macedonians, having once tasted the trea^ 
sures and voluptuousness and luxuries of the barba- 
rians, hunted for the wealtli of Persia with all the 
ardour of hounds in full scent of their g'ame 

■ It appeared to Alexander a matter of considerable 
importance, before he advanced any farther, toigain 
the maritime powers. The kings of Cyprus and 
Phoenicia submitted, on his first application ; Tyre 
alone held out. The siege of that city cost fiim 
seven months, during which time he erected vast 
mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and in- 
vested it on the side next the sea with two hundred 
galleys. Within that period he had a dream, in 
which he saw Hercules offering him his hand from 
the wall, and inviting him to enter. And many of 
the Tyrians dreamed that Apollo declared, “ He 
** would go over to Alexander, because he was dis- 
” pleased with their belmviour in the town.” Upon 
this the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter 
taken in the fact, loaded his statue with chains, and 
nailed it’s feet to the pedestal ; not scrupling to call 
him * an Alexandriscr.’ In another dream, Alexan- 
der thought he saw a satyr playing before him at 
some distance ; and, when he advanced to seize him, 
the savage eluded his grasp. At last, however, after 
much coaxing and taking many circuits round him, 
he persuaded him to surrender himself. The inter- 

U tennis a corie nunqnmn ahst€7Tcbittir iincto, 

(Hor. Sat. II. v. 83.} 
xwAywvM. (Tlicocr. Id. X. 11.) 

72 One of the Tyrians dreaiped, that he saw Apollo flying from 
the city. Upon his reporting tiiis to the people, they would have 
stoned him, simposing that he did it to intimidate them. He was 
obliged, therefore, to take refjge in the, temple of Hercules. But 
the magistrates, upon mature deliberation, resolved to fix one 
end of a golden chain to the strituc of Apollo, 'and the other to the 
altar of Hercules. (Diud. Sic. xvii., Q. Curt. iv. .3.) (L.) This, 
statue had been transferred* by the Carthaginians from Gela, on 
their capture of that city. (Diod. Sic. xiil. 8.) Tyre, in* Alexander's 
time, according to both these writers, stood in an island, but was 
by his works united to the continent. Most of these dreams, as 
M. Ricard observes, are obviously des conies faits aprh cQup> 
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preters» plausibly enough, divided the Greek term 
for * Satyr’ into two, Sa Tyros., which signifies ‘ Tyre 
* is thine.’ And they show us a fountain, near 
which Alexander is said to have seen the vision, to 
this day. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excur- 
sion against the Arabians, who dwelt about Anti- 
libanus. He there incurred an imminent risk of his 
life on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, who 
insisted upon attending liim, being (as he alleged) 
neither older nor less valiant than Phoenix. But 
when they came to the hills, and quitted their horses 
in order to climb up on foot, the rest of the party 
got considerably before Alexander and Lysimachus. 
Night came on, and as the enemy was not far off, the 
king would not leave his preceptor borne down as he 
was with fatigue and with the weight of years. While 
he was encouraging him therefore and helping him 
forward, he was insensibly separated from his troops, 
and had a dark and very cold night to pass in a most 
dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed at 
a distance a number of scattered fires, which the 
enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his fieet- 
ness and activity, as well as his having been accus- 
tomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difficulty by taking a share in all their labours and 
hazards, he ran to th e nearest blaze, killed two of the 
barbarians who sat watching it, and seizing a brand 
hastened back with it to his own party, who soon 
kindled a great fire. The sight of this so intimidated 
the enemy, that many of them fled, and those who 
ventured to attack him were, repulsed with heavy loss. 
By these means, according to Chares’ account, he 
passed the niglit in safety. 

As for the siege. It was brought to a termination 
in the fi)llowing manner ; Alexander had permitted 
his main body, after the long and severe fatigues 
which they had undergone, *to repose themselves, 
and ordered only some small parties to keep the 
Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Aristander his 
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principal soothsayer offered sacrifices ; and one day, 
upon inspecting the entrails of the victim, he boldly 
asserted among those about him, that the city would 
certainly be taken in that month. As, it happened 
tiien to be the last day of the month, his assertion 
was received with scorn and ridicule. The king 
perceiving that he was disconcerted, and making a 
poiut of verifying his ministerJs prophecies, gave 
orders that the day should be named not the.thirtieth, 
but the twenty-eighth of the month*. At the same 
time, he called out his forces by sound of trumpet, 
and made a much more vigorous assault than he had 
at first designed. The attack was violent, and those 
who were left behind in the camp rnshed forward to 
have a share in it, and to support their follow'-sol-' 
diers ; so that the Tyrians were obliged to yield, and 
the city was taken that very day '®. 

Thence he marched into Syria, and laid siege to 
Gaza the capital of tliat country. While he was 
thus employed, a bird, as it flew by, let fill a ,clod 
of earth upon his shoulder, and then perching on the 
cross cords with which they turned the engines, was 
entangled and taken. Aristandcr’s interpretation 
of this sign was justified by the event : the king was 
wounded in the shoulder, liut he took the city. The 
greatest part of it’s spoils he despatched to Ofy'm- 
pias, and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. 
Among these, his tutor Leonidas was not forgotten ; 
xuid the present, which he made him, had soinctliing 
particular in it. It consisted of five hundred talent,s’ 
weight of frankincense and a hundred of myrrh, 
and was sent upon recollection of the hopes which 
he bad conceived when a boy. Leonidas, it seems, 

* Bv an similar to that, which he had previpusly adopt- 

ed, when he called tlic month Daesius ‘ the .second Arternisius,* 

p. 261.* 

p Ol. cxii. 1. according to Diod. Sic. xVii. 40,* 

74 A city of Palestine, situated on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. On the subject of tlie ensuing presage, and it’s fulfUmcnt, see 
Q. Curt. iv. 6. amd Arrian, ii. 

75 See the ®d>le of Weights, Vol, I. 

7 
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had one day observed Ales;aoder at a sacrifice 
throwing incense into the fire by handfuls ; upon 
which lie said, •'* Alexander, when you have con- 
“ quered the country where spices grow, you may 
be thus liberal of your incense ; but, in the mean 
time, use what you have more sparingly.” He 
thtSrefbre wrote thus to him, I have sent you 
“ frankincense and myrrh in abundance, that you 
“ may no longer be churlish in your attentions to 
“ the gods.” 

A casket being one day brought to him, which 
appeal ed one of the most valuable things among the 
treasures and the whole equipage of Darius, he 
asked his friends, what they thought most worthy 
to be put in it ? Different things being proposed by 
each, he himself observed, “ That he should depo« 
“ sit and preserve the Iliad in it.” This particular 
is mentioned by several writers of credit. And, if 
what the Alexandrians say (upon the faith of Hera- 
clidcs) be true, Homer was no inactive or useless 
counsellor to him, in the course of the war. They 
infbrin ns, that after he had conquered Egypt, and 
determined to build thei’e a large city, which was to 
be peopled with Greeks and called after his own 
name, by the advice of his architects he had marked 
out a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay the 
foundation ; when a wonderful dream made him fix 
upon another situation. He thought a person with 
very grey hair,* and a most venerable aspect, ap- 
proached him, and repeated the following lines'®; 

High o’er a Rulfy sea, the Phariari isle 
Iroiits the deep roar disemboguing Nile^. 

Upon which he immediately left his bed, and went 
to Pharos, at that time an island lying a little above 
the Canopic " mouth of the Nile, but now joined 

to the continent by a causeway. He no sooner 

• 

- ’6 Odyss. iv. 354.* 

* POTO. 

77 Tne most Western, Ii^d, Maadie, near inrfiioh stands Roietta * 
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cast his eyes upon the place, than he perceived the 
commodiousness of the situation. Zt is a tongue of 
lahd, not unlike an isthmus, whose breadth is pro^ 
portionable to it’s length. On one sfde it. has a great 
lake, and on the other the sea, which there forms a 
capacious harbour This led him to declare, that 
** Homer, among his other admirable qualihcatidns, 
“ was an excellent architect and he ordered a 
city to be laid out in conformity to the ground, and 
it’s appendent conveniences. For want of chalk, 
they made use of flour, which answered tolerably 
well upon a black soil, and they drew a line with 
it about the semicircular bay. The arms of this 
semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloke^'-'. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a 
sudden an infinite number of large birds of various 
kinds arose, like a black cloud, out of the river and 
the lake ; and lighting upon the place ate up all 
the flour which had been used in tracing the lines. 
Alexander was disturbed at the omen ; but the 
soothsayers encouraged him to proceed, by repre- 
senting it as a sign that the city, which he w'as 
about to build, would be blest with such plenty, as 
to be able to supply all that should repair to it fi om 
other nations. , ^ 

The execution of the plan he* left to his archi- 
tects, and proceeded himself to visit the tcnjple of 


7* This city, Diod. Sic. informr, us, was seated very rommodiously 
by the haven of Pharos ; aiul the streets were so contrived as to ad- 
mit the cooling breezes, which refreshed the air. Alexander or- 
dered a broad and liigh wall to be drawn round it, so as to have tlie 
sea close on one side, and a great lake on the oilitr. It’s form, re- 
sembled that ofa soldier’s clokc. One large beautiful street passed 
from gate to gate, in breadth a hundred feet, and in length forty 
furlongs or five miles. It became in after-ages so •rich and popu- 
lous, that there were three hundred thousand freemen upon it’s 
rolls, t xvii.) « 

79 See Plin H. N. v. 10., Strabo xvit., Steph. Byzant. rop. Alex- 
andria. Witli regard to the time of tlie building, the name of the 
architect, &c. there arc some difiercnces among authors ; but they 
are ii6t veiry important, and are easily reconciled with each oilier,* 
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Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and laborious jour- 
ney *® j and, beside the fatigue, there were two 
great dangers attending it ; one, that in a desert of 
many days' journey wliich adbrdcd no supply, their 
water might fail ; and the other, that they might be 
surprised by a violent south-wind amidst the wastes 
of sand, as had long before happened to the army 
of Cambyses. This wind raised the sand, and rolled 
it in such waves, that it swallowed up and entoml>ed 
fifty thousand men These difficulties were consi- 
dered, and represented to Alexander ; but it was 
not easy to divert him from any of his purposes. 
Fortune had supported him in such a manner, 
that his resolutions were become invincibly strong ; 
and his courage inspired him with such a spirit of 
adventure, that he thought it not enough to be vic- 
torious in the field, but he must conquer both time 
and place. 

The assistances from above, which Alexander ex- 
perienced in this march, met with more credit than 
the oracles delivered at the end of it ; though those 
oracles were, in some measure, confirmed by them. 
For first, Jupiter sent such a copious and constant 
rain, as not only relieved them from all appre- 
hension of suffering by thirst, but by moistening the 
sand, and making it firm to the foot, rendered the 
air clear and fit for respiration. In the next place, 

As to l)is motives in this journey, historians disa-^ree. Arrian 
(iii. tells us, he took it in imitation of Perseus and llercules, the 
former of whom consulted that oracle, when he was despatched 
against the Gergons ; and the latter twice, viz. when he went into 
Lybia against Antaeus, and into Egypt against Busiris. Now, as 
I’crseus and Hercules gave themselves out to be the sons of the 
Grecian Jupiter, so Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter Ammon 
for his father. Maximus T\tius (Senu. xxv.) informs us, that he 
went to discover the fountains of the Nile: and Justin (xi. 11.) 
says the intention of this visit was to clenr up liis mother’s character^ 
and to gain himself the reputation of a divine extraction. 

This tradition (says M. de S. Croix J must appear incredible to 
any one acejuainted with the route followed by the Greeks, who vi- 
pited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and w as undoubtedly fabricate^ 
lo prevent any future invasion of the country.* 
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•^-hen they found the marks which were to serve as 
guides to travellers removed or defaced, and in con- 
sequence wandered up and down without any cer- 
tain route, a flock of crows made t|?eir appearance, 
and directed them in the way^**. When they 
marclicd briskly forward, the crows flew with equal 
swiftness ; when they lagged behind, or halted, the 
crows also checked their speed. Wliat w'as still more 
extraordinary, Callisthencs avers, that whenever 
they happened to have sti’ayed out of the road by 
night, these birds recalled them by their croaking, 
and set them right again. 

When he had passed the desert, and was arrived 
at the place, the minister of Ammon received him 
with salutations from the god, as from a father. And 
when he inquired, “ Whether any of his father’s as- 
“ sassins had escaped him r” the priest desired he 
would not express himself in that manner, “ for his 
“ father was not a mortal.” He then asked, 
“ Whether all tlic murtherers of Philip were pu- 
“ nished ; and w’hcthcr he himself were ordained 
“ to be the con([ueror of the world r” Jupiter an- 
swered, “ That he granted him that high distinc- 
“ tion ; and that Philip’s death liad been sufficiently 
“ avenged.” Upon this, Alexander made his ac- 
knowledgements to the god by rich offerings, and 
loaded the priests -wilh presents of great valu^. This 
is the account, which most historians give us of (lie 
affair of the oracle ; but Alexander himself, in the 
letter which he wrote to his mother upon tliat oc- 
casion, only states that, “ He received certain pri- 
“ vatc answers from the oraeJo, w'hiclr he would 
“ communicate to hef, and to her alone on his re- 

turn.” 

Some writers inform us that Ammon’s prophet, 
wishing to address him courteously in Greek, in- 
tended to say, O Paidion, which signifies, * My Son 

Q. Curt., iv. 7., tells the same story ; but Strabo represents llie 
whole as the invention of Callisthenes, though not very consonant 
to that philosopher’s character, to gratify his prince’s vanity.* 
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but in his barbarous pronunciation* made the word 
eivl with an jr, instead of an n, and so said, O Pat 
dios, which signifies, * O Son of Jupiter.' Alc^s.andei: 
(they add) was dcliglited w'ith tlic mistake in the 
pronunciation, and from that mistake arose a report,, 
that Jupiter himself had called him his son. 

He went to hear Psammo, an Egyptian philoso- 
pher ; and the saying of liis with wliich he was most 
pleased, was, “ That all men are governed by 
“ God, for in every thing that which rules and go- 
“ verns is divine.” But Alexander’s own tr.axirai 
was more agreeable to sound philosophy ; He said, 
“ God is the common father of men, but more par- 
“ ticularly of the virtuous.” 

When he was among the barbarians indeed, he af- 
fected a loi’ty port, such as might suit a man per- 
fectly convinced of his divine original ; but it was in 
a small degree, and with the utmost caution, that 
he assumed aii)'^ thing of divinity among the Greeks. 
A\"e must except, however, what he wTOte to the 
Athenians concerning Samos : “ It was not I, w’ho 
gave you that free and noble city, but your then 
lord, who w'as called my father,” meaning Philip**. 

Yet long atlcr this, when he w’as wounded with an 
arrow, and experienced great torture from it, he 
said ; “ My friends, this is blood, and not 

“ Tlic ichor, which the blest iminortais shed®-*.’* 

One day, it happened to thunder in such a dread- 
ful manner, as to astonish all that heard it : upon 
which Anaxarchus the sophist being in company 

• 

* Parr, in his notes on the * Character of C. J. Pox,’ conceives the 
bjuiulcr to have been intentional. (II. 527 .) 

He knew the Athenians vrcrc sunk into such meanness, that 
they would readily admit his pretensions to divinity. In tlie same 
manner they subsequently deified Demetrius. 

IIoiii. II. V. SiO. Seneca (Ep. lix.) says, he made this re- 
mark, upon receiving a wound in Indfe.* 

Soheis called also by iElian, Var. Hist. ix. 37.; and appa* 
rently with more propriety than Athena^us vi. 13. and Dlog. LaerU 
ix. 58. discover, in calling him ‘ Philosopher.’* 
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him, said ; Son of Jupiter, could you do so ?** 
Al^ander answered, with a smile, “ I do not choose 
“ to be so terrible to my friends^ as you would have 
** me, who despise my entertainments because you 

see fish served up, and not the heads of Persian 
“ grandees.” The king, it seems, had made Ile- 
phsBStiOn a present of some small fish ; and Anax- 
archus observing it, inquired, “ Why did lie not ra- 
“ ther send you the heads of princes"*'?” jntimating 
the worthlessness and vanity of those glittering 
things, which conquerors pursue with so much dan- 
ger and fatigue ; since, after all, their enjoyments 
are little or nothing superior to those of other men. 
It appears then, from what has been stated, that 
Alexander neither believed nor was elated with the 
notion of his divinity, but that he only made use of 
it in order to bring others into subjection. 

On his return from I'^gypt to Phoenicia, he ho- 
noured the gods with sacrifices aiul solemn proces- 
sions ; upon which occasion the people were enter- 
tained with music and dancing, and tragedies were 
represented in the greatest perfection, not only with 
respect to the magnificence of the scenery, but 
also from the spirit of emulation in those by whom 
they were exhibited. In Athens, persons arc chosen 
out of the tribes by lot, to conduct those exhibi- 
tions ; but in this case the princes of Cyprus rivalled 
each other with incredible ardour, particularly Ni- 
cocreon king of Salamis, and Pasicrates king of 
Soli*. They chose the most celebrated actors, that 

Diojs:. Lacrt. ib. imputes tliis saying of Anaxarebus to bis ha- 
tred of NicocriKin, tyrant ofSakiniLs. According to him, Alexan- 
der having one day invited Anaxarebus to dinner, asked him how 
he liked his cntcTtaiinncnt? * It is excelletit,' rejdied the guest; 

* it wants only one dish, and that a inostf delicious one, the head of 
a tyrant :* — not the heads of the Salra])a*, or governors of provinces, 
as here stilted by Plutarch. If the philosopher really meant the 
head of Nicocrewi, he subsequently jwid ileai for his remark ; 
for after Ale.xander’s death hr wp.s ibreed I)y contrary winds upon 
the const (if Cyprus, where the fyriuit .s(‘izcd him, and had him 
pound('- to death in a mortar. 

• See the Lifo of Solon, Vo). 
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(iould be fi>und ; Pasicrates risked the victory upon 
Athenodorus, and Nicocreoii upon Tliessalus. Alex- 
ander particularly interested himself in behalf of 
the latter ; but he did not discover his attachment, 
till Athenodorus was declared victor by all the suf- 
frages. He then, as he left the theatre, said, “ I 
“ commend the judges for what they have done ; 
“ but 1 would hax’c given half my kingdom, rather 

than have seen Thessalus conquered.” 

When Athenodorus however was fined by the 
Athenians for not appearing upon their stage at the 
feasts of Bacchus* ** ^, and entreated Alexander to 
write to them in his favour, he paid his fine for him, 
though he refused to comply with his request. Ano- 
ther actor, named Lycon, a native of Scarphia®*, 
performing with great applause before Alexander, 
dexterously inserted in one of the speeches of the 
comedy a verse, by which he asked him for ten ta- 
lents. Alexander laughed, and gave him them. 

About this time he received a letter from Darius, 
in which that prince proposed, on condition of ob- 
taining his friendship and alliance, to pay him ten 
thousand talents in ransom of the prisoners, to cede 
to him all the countries on the western side of the 
Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage. 
On his communicating thcse^proposals to his council, 
Parmenio said ; “ If 1 were Alexander, I would ac- 
“ cept them.” “ So would I,” replied Alexander 
“ if I were Parmenio.” His answer to Darius was, 
“ That if he w'oiild come to him, he should find the 
“ best of treatment j if not, he must advance and 
“ seek him.” , 

*7 This anecdote shows t]<e inherent f)asEion of the Athenians for 
theatrical entertainments, as -the preceding one does that of Alexan- 
der for whatever trifle l>c chose to interest himself about.* 

** A cit^ of Locris Epicneinedia, on the Maliac gulf.* 

^ I.onginu8 notices this, as an instance that it is natural for men 
of genius, even in their common discoifrse, to let fall something great 
and sublime. ‘ No one,’ snys he, ^ but Alexander, could Imve re- 
turned such an answer.’ (L.) Upon the period, and precise nature, 
of tliese overtures ahiiost all the historians are more or less at vat. 
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After this, he began his march ; but he repented 
that he had set out so soon, when he received infor- 
mation that the wife of IDarius was dead. That 
princess died in child-bcd®’; and Alexander was 
obviously much concerned, because he had lost an 
oppoilunity of exercising his clemency. All he 
could dt> was to id urn, and bury her with the utmost 
magnificence. One of the eunuchs of the bed- 
chamber named Tireus, who was taken prisoner along 
with the princesses, made his esc ijie at this time out 
of tlie camj), and rode off to Darius, with intelli- 
gence of the (|ueen’s death. 

Darius struck his head, and shed a torrent of tears. 
After which he cried out, “ Ah cruel destiny of the 
“ Persians ! Was the wife and sister of their king, 
“ not only to be taken captive, but also after her 
“ death to be deprived of the obsequies due to her 
“ high rank!” Here the eunuch, interrupting him, 
replied ; “ As to her obsequies, O King, and all tlic 
“ honours wliicii were her due, there is no reason to 
“ blame the e\ i} genius of the Persians. For neither 
“ my mistress Statira during her life, nor your royal 
■“ motlier or children, were deprived of any of the 
“ advantages of their former fortune, except behold- 
“ ing the light of your countenance, wliich the great 
“ Oromasdes®^ will again cause to shine wit,^ as 

riance with each otiicr ; as also with re.'^ard to the numbers and 
iooSPS of the two armies engaged in the ensuing decisive battle of 
Afbda, or rather Gaugamcla.^ 

Here t!ic hiocrapher must be wrong, .«a.ys iM. de Bougainville 
( Acad. JJes III, script, xxv. p. fM*, &c. j, or the captive queen an-adul- 
tercss, as nearly tvro years had elapsed since her separation from Da- 
rius ; and the latter idea her general character wholly excludes. 
* Was it generous in Alexander, who lias been so much celebrated 
upon this head,’ the same writer inquires, * to have detained liis ro 3 Til 
prisoners so long?* And be endeavours in reply to show, that rea- 

of policy alone prevented his following the natural liberality of 
Us temper, and setting tiiein all at liberty. 

9* Oromasdes was wwshipped oy the l^ersians »s the Author of 
all Good, and Arimanius w aA’ deemed the Author of Evil ; agree- 
ably to, the principles, from which they were believed to spring. 
Light and Darkness. The Persian writers call them Yerdan, and 
Ai)riman. 
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“ much lustre as before. Far from being curtailed 
“ of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the queen 
** was honoured with the tears of her very enemies. 

“ For Alexander is as mild in the use of his victories, 
as he is terrible in battle.” 

Upon hearing this, Darius was extremely moved, 
and strdnge suspicions took possession of his soul, 
lie took the eunuch ij’to the njost private apartment 
of his pavilion, and said, “ If tliou dost not revolt 
“ to the Maci'donians, as the fortune of Persia has 
“ done, but still acknowledgest in me thy lord ; tell 
“ me, as thou honourcst the light of Mitlua and the 
light-hand of the king, is not the death of Statira 
the least of her misfortunes, whieli I have to la- 
“ ment? Were we not greater objects ofeompas- 
“ sion while she lived? And amidst all our calaini- 
ties, would not our disgrace have been less, had 
we met with a more rigorous and savage enemy ? 
“ For what engagement, within the com])ass of vir- 
tue, could induce a young man to pay such ho- 
“ nours to the wife of his enemy ?” 

While the king was yet speaking, Tircus humbled 
his face to the earth, and entreated him not to make 
use of expressions so unworthy oi’ himself, so inju- 
rious to Alexander, and so dishonourable to the me- 
mory of his deceased w ife and, sister ; nor to deprive 
himself of his own best consolation in his misfortune, 
the reflecting that he had only been defeated by a 
person superior to human nature. Alexander, he 
assured him, was more to be admired for the pro- 
priety of his bchaviojir to the women, than for the 
valour which lie had exerted against the men of Per- 
sia. At the same time, he cohtirmed all that he had- 
said with the most aweful oaths, and exjiatiatcd still 
more largely upon the regularity of that jnince’s 
conduct and his dignity of mind. 

Darius, on tlijs, returned to his friends ; and lift-** 
ing up his hands to heaven, c:^claimed, “ Ye gods, 
“ who are the guardians of our birth and the pro- 
lectors of kingdoms, grant that I may re-establish* 
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** the ibrtunes of Persia, and leave them in the glory 
** in which I found them } that victory may enable 
** me to return to Alexander those favours, which 
** my dearest pledges have experienced from him in 
“ my fall ! But if the time determined by fate and 
“ tlm divine wrath, or brought about by the vicissi- 
tude of things, is now come, and tlie glory of 
Persia must fall, may none, but Alexander sit on 
** the throne of Cyrus '*■ !” In this manner, as his- 
tory informs us, were things conducted, and such 
were the speeches uttered upon the occasion. 

Alexander having subdued every thing west of 
the Euphrates, began his march against Darius, who 
had taken the held with a million of men. During 
this march, one of his friends by way of amusement 
told him, that the servants of the army had divided 
themselves into two bands, and that each had chosen 
a chiefi of whom they called one Alexander and the 
other Darius. These parties began to skirmish with 
clods, and afterward fought with their fists ; and at 
last, heated by a desire of victory, had many of 
them come to stones and sticks, so that they could 
hardly be separated. The king upon this report 
ordered the two chiefs to fight in single combat, and 
with his own hands armed Alexander, while Philotas 
did the same for Darius. The whole army stood and 
looked on, considering the eyent of this confbat as 
a presage of the issue of the war The two cham- 
pions fought with great fury ; but be, who bore the 
name of Alexander, proved victorious ; upon which 
he was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, 
and allowed to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes 
tells the story. 

The decisive battle with Darius was not fought at 

I 

9* Tills was tlie Persian phrase, adopted In compliment to the 
greait founder of their empire* So Horace, 

Kedditum C^ri Phraatem, (Od* IL ii« 17«)* 

This was a practice in usage with the old Germans. Tee. do 
Mor« Germ* x. Victoria huju$ vel Uliuspi^o prajudigia aedpitwr,* 

3 
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Arbela^ (as most historians ivill have it) but at 
Gaugamela, which in the Persian tongue is said to 
signify, ‘ The house of the dromeda^_ so denomi- 
nated, bcca!ise one of their ancient kings having 
by the swiftness of his dromedary escaped his ene- 
mies, placed her there, and appointed the revenue 
of certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of Boedromion there happened an 
eclipse cf the moon about the beginning of the fes- 
tival of the Great Mysteries at Athens. The eleventh 
night after that eclipse, the two armies being in view 
of each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and 
went through his lines by torch-light. In the mean 
time Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose 
themselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander per- 
formed some private ceremonies before his tent, and 
offered sacrifices to Fear The oldest of his friends, 
and Parincnio in particular, when they beheld the 
whole plain between Niphates and the Gordtean®* 
mountains illumined with the torches of the barba- 
rians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling noise 
from their camp like the bcllowings of an immense 
sea, were astonished at their numbers, and observed 

But as Gaugamela was only a village, and Arbela a consider- 
able town stood near it ( Strabo xvi. and Arrian say, * at a consi- 
derable distance’), the Macedonians chose to distinguish the battle 
by the name of the latter/ 

ys Darius, the son of Ilystaspes, in his passage across the deserts 
of Scythia. 

96 This eclipse of the moon, according to astronomers, took place 
on the 20th of September, by the Julian calendar ; and therefore 
the battle of Arbela was fought on the ist or 2nd of October, 01. 
cxii. 2. 

97 In the printed text it is to Apollo,’ but Amyot informs 

us, he found in several MSS. * to Fear.’ The same error, 

and the same eorrection by H. Etienne, occur in the Life of The- 
seus, Vol. I. p. Ili. Fear was not without her altars : Theseus, it 
appears, sacrificed* to her ; and Plutarch in the Lives of Agis and 
Cleomencs, says that * the Lacedaemonians built a temple to Fear, 
whom they honodred not as H pernic^us dtemon, but as the bond of 
all good government.’ 

9 ^ These mountains were east and west between Armenia and 
IVIcsopotamia, in the northern part of which latter country stood 
Gaugamela.* 

VOL. IV. U 
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among themselves how arduous an enterprise it would 
be, to meet such a toiTcnt of war in open day. They 
■waited upon the king therefore after he had finished 
the sacrifice, and advised him to attack the enemy 
in the night, when darkness would hide what was 
most dreadful in the combat : upon Avhich, hp re- 
turned them the celebrated answer, “ I will not steal 
“ a victory.” 

This answer, it is true, has been supposed by some 
to indicate the vanity of a young man, who derided 
the most imminent danger: others, however, have 
thought it not only well calculated to encourage his 
troops at that time, but politic also with respect to 
the future; because, if Darius happened to be 
beaten, it left him no ground for proceeding to an- 
other trial, under the pretence that night and dark- 
ness had been his adversaries, as he had before laid 
the blame upon the mountains, the narrow passes, 
and the sea. Tor in such a vast empire, it could 
never be the want of arms, or of men, that would 
induce Darius to relinquish the dispute ; but the ruin 
of his hopes and spirits, in consequence of the loss 
of a battle, where he had the advantage of numbers 
and of day-light. 

When his friends "were gone, Alexander retired 
to rest in his tent, and he is said to have slept .fhat 
night much sounder than usiial ; insomuch that, 
when his officers came to attend him the next day, 
they could not but express their surprise at it, while 
they were themselves obliged to issue orders to the 
troops to take their morning-refreshment. After this, 
as the occasion was urgent, Parmenio entered his 
apartment, and standing by the bed-side called him 
two or three times by name. When he awaked, that 
o^er asked him, “ Why he slept like a man who 
** had already conquered, and not rather like one, 
“ who had the greatest battle thc world ever witness- 
“ cd impending ?” Alexander smiled at the ques- 
tion, and said ; “ In what other light can you look 
“ upon us, than in that of conquerors, when we 
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** have not now to traverse desolate countries in pur- 
“ suit of Darius, and he no longer declines the com- 
bat ?” It was not only however before the battle, 
but in the face of danger, that Alexander displayed 
his excellent judgement and his intrepidity. J’or 
the battle was, for some time, doubtful, xlie left 
wing, commanded by Parmenio, was almost broken 
by the impetuosity, with which the Bactrian cavalry 
charged; and Mazaeus had moreover detached a 
party of horse, with orders to wheel round, and 
attack the corps wliich was left to guard the Mace- 
donian baggage. Parmenio, much disturbed at these 
circumstances, sent messengers to acquaint Alexan- 
der that his camp and baggage would be taken, if he 
did nut immediately despatch a strong reinforcement 
from tlie front to the rear. At the very moment of 
receiving this account, he was giving his right wing, 
Avhich he commanded in person, the signal to charge: 
He stopped liowever to tell the messenger, “ Par- 
menio must have lost his senses, and forgotten in 
“ his disorder, that the conquerors are always mas- 
“ ters of all that belonged to the enemy ; and that 
“ the conquered need not give themselves any con- 
“ cern about their treasures or their prisoners, nor 
“ any thing else indeed except how to sell their lives 
“ dearly, and die in the bed of honour.” 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he had 
come ready-armed out of his tent. He had a short 
coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close about him, and 
over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quilted, 
which had been found among the spoils at the battle 
of Issus. Ilis helmet, the w'orkmanship of Theo- 
philus, was of iron, btlt so well polished that it shone 
like the brightest silver. To this was fitted a gorget 
of the same nietal, set with precious stones. His 
sword, the w'eapon which he generally used in battle, 
was a present from the king of the Citieans, and 
could not be excelled for lightness or for temper. 
But the belt, which he wore in all bis engagements, 

u 2 
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\vas still more superb than the rest of his armour. 
It was given him by the Rhodians, as a mark of their 
respect, and old Helicon®’ had exerted all his art 
upon it. In drawing up his (U'm^ and giving orders, 
as wed as in exercising and reviewing it, he spared 
Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode another 
horse ; but he constantly charged upon him : and he 
had no sooner mounted him, than the signal was 
always given. 

The speech, which he made to the Thessalians 
and the other Greeks upon this occasion, was of 
some length. When he found that the}’ in their turn 
strove to add to his confidence, and called out to 
him to lead them against the barbarians, he shifted 
his javelin to his left-hand ; and stretching his right 
toward heaven, according to Callisthcnes, entreated 
the gods “ to defend and invigorate the Greeks, if 
he was really the son of Jupiter.” 

Aiistander the soothsayer, who rode by his side 
in a white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his 
head, then pointed out an eagle flying o\cr him, 
and directing his course against the eneiny. The 
sight of this so animated the troops, that aflcj’ mutual 
exhortations to bravery the cavalry charged at full 
speed, and the phalanjj, rushed on like a torrent 

r 

t 

99. In this description of Alexander^ armour, and the mention 
of the workmen by whom it had been made, as. well as in the prin- 
ciple of his preceding reply to Parmenlo, and the eagle introduced 
below, Dacier traces the imitator of Homer. Helicon and his fa- 
ther Acesiis wore eminent in the art of embroidc‘ry, a« we learn 
from Athenacus, xi. 9., wlio preserves an inscription to that purport, 
copied from the temple of Apollo at Delphi. ’* 

joo pjutarch, as a writer of Lives, not of Histories, docs not 
pretend to give an exact descri])tion of buttles, But iis many of 
OUT readers may be glad to see .some oPtbe more remarkable in de- 
tail, we shall give an account of this from Arrian, and others. 

Alexander’s right-wing charged first upon the Scythian horse ; 
who, as they were well armed and extremely robust, behaved at thu 
beginning with great bravery. That this might answer more ef- 
fectually, the chariots placed in the left-wing bore down at the same 
time upon the Macedonians. Their appearance was terrible, and 
threatened entire destraction ; but Alexander’s light-armed troopi 
by th^ir d^ts, arrows, gnd stones killed many of the diiversi, and 
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Before the first ranks were completely engaged, the 
barbarians gave way, and Alexander pressed hard 
upon the fugitives, in order to penetrate into the 
midst of the host where Darius fought in person. 
For he beheld him at a distance, over the foremost 
ranks, amidst his royal squadron. Beside that he 
was mounted upon a lofty chariot, Darius was easily 
distinguished by hl*^. size and beauty. A numerous 
body of select cavalry stood in close order about his 
chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive the 
enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared so ter- 
rible, as he drove the fugitives upon those who still 
maintained their ground, that they were seized with 
consternation, and the chief part of them dispersed. 
A few of the best and bravest of them indeed met 
their death before their prince’s chariot, and falling 

more of the horses, so that few of them reached the Macedonian 
line ; which opening as Alexander had directed, they only passed 
through, and were then either taken or disabled by his bodies of re- 
serve. The horse continued still engaged ; and, before any thing 
decisive happened there, the Persian foot nc*ar their left-wing be- 
gan to move, with the hope of falling upon the flank of the Mace- 
donian right-wing, or of penetrating so far as to divide it from it’s 
centre. Alexander, perceiving this, sent Arutas with a corps to 
charge them, and prevent their intended manoeuvre. In the mean 
time, prosecuting his fir^t design, he broke their cavalry in the left- 
wing, and entirely rented it. He ithen charged the Persian tCOi in 
daiiK, and they made brt a feeble resistance. Darius upon this 
gave up all for lost, and fled, (Arr. iii. 13., &c.) 

Diod. Sic. ascribes the success, which for a time attended the 
Persian troops, entirely to Darius’ conduct and valour. It hap- 
pened liowever that Alexander, attacking his guards, threw a dart 
at Darius, which though it missed him, struck the charioteer at his 
feet dead ; and as he fell forward, some of the guards raised a loud 
cry, whence those behind them conjectured that the king was slain, 
and fled. This obliged Darius to follow their example ; and ac- 
cordingly, knowing his route could not be discovered on account 
of the dust and confusion, he wheeled about till he got behind the 
Persian army, and continued his flight that way, While Alexander 
pursued right fbrwaixl. (xvii.) 

Justin informs us, that M'hen those about Darius ad\nsed him to 
break down the bridge of the CydniTs in order to retard the enemy ’a 
pursuit, he answered ; * I will never purchase safety for myself at 
the expense of so many thousands of my subjects, as must by sttdl 
a meashrebe destroyed.’ (xi. 14.) 
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in heaps one upon another, strove to stop thtf pur- 
suit ; ibr in the very pangs of death they clung to 
the Macedonians, and caught hold of their horses* 
legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the most dreadful dangers before 
his eyes. His own forces, which had been placed 
in the front for his defence, were driven back upon 
him : the wheels of his chariot tv’cre likewise entan- 
gled among the dead bodies, so that it was almost 
impossible to turn it round ; and the horses plunging 
among heaps of the slain bounded up and down, and 
no longer obc 3 'ed the hands of the driver. In this 
extremity he quitted his carriage and arms, and fled, 
as we are told, upon a marc which had newl^' foaled. 
But in all probabilit}’^ he would not so iiavc escaped, 
if Parmenio had not again despatched some horse- 
men to desire that Alexander would come to his 
assistance, as great part of the enemy’s forces still 
maintained their ground, and appeared unwilling to 
give way. Upon the whole, Parmenio is accused of 
want of spirit and activity in that battle : whether it 
was, that age had damped his courage ; or (as Cal- 
listhenes states) that he regarded Alexander’s power 
and arrogance with an invidious eye, and considered 
them as insupportable Alexander, though ex- 
asperated at being thus stopped in his career, did 
not acquaint the troops about him with the purport 
of the message ; but under the pretence of being 
weary of so much carnage, and of it’s growing dark, 
sounded a retreat. As he was riding up, however, 
to that part of his army, which had been represented 
as in danger, he was informed that the enemy were 
totally defeated and put to flight. 


The truth seeras to be, that Parmenio had too much concern 
for Alexander. Philip of Macedon confessed, that Parmenio was 
the only general he knew : and upon this occasioir he probably con- 
sidered, that if the win^ under his command had been beaten, that 
corps of Persians would have been able to keep the held ; and the 
fugitives, rallying and joining it, would have formed a respectable 
force, which might have regained the day. 
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The battle having thus terminated, the Persian 
empire appeared to be totally destroyed, and Alex- 
ander was acknowledged king of all Asia. His first 
step was, to make his acknowledgements to the 
gods by magnificent sacrifices ; and then to his friends 
by rich gifts of houses, estates, and governments. 
As he was particularly ambitious of recommending 
himself to the Greeks, he signified by letter that all 
tyrannies should be abolished, and that they should 
be governed under the auspices of freedom by their 
own laws. To the Plataeans in particular he wrote, 
that their city should be rebuilt, because their an- 
cestors had maidc a present of their territory to the 
Greeks, in order that they might fight the cause of 
liberty upon their own lands *. He sent also a part 
of the spoils to the Crotonians in Italy, in honour of 
the spirit and courage of . their countryman Phay- 
lus a champion of the wrestling-ring; who in the 
war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks in 
Italy furnished no assistance to their brethren in 
Greece, fitted out a ship at his own expense and re- 
paired to Salamis, in order to participate in the com- 
mon danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander take 
in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian 
W'as he of the honour of all great actions! 

He traversed the w’hole province of Babylon’*®, 
which immediately jnadc ifs submission ; and in the 
district of Ecbatana he was particularly struck with 
a gulf of fire, wdiich streamed continually, as from 


* See the Life of Aristides, VoJ. IL 

In Herodotus, Plioyllus. fviii.) This wrestler thrice won the 
prize at the Pythian games, from Suidas, and the Sclioliast on 
Aristuph. Acharn. i. 5., we learn that he could leap 5 .% and throw 
the discus 95 feet ! * , 

In the original it is, * As he traversed the territory of Baby- 
lon, he found in the district of Ecbatana,^ &c. Now every body 
knows, that Ecbatana was in Media, not in the province of Babylon. 
The gulf here mentioned was near Aibela, in the district of Artacene. 
^Strab.) Scaliger liowever proposes, that we should read Arectane 
(from Arec, mentioned Gen. x. 10.} both Iierc and in the passage of 
Strabo above-cited, instead of Ecbatana. 
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an in<^haustible source. He was surprised also by 
a flood of naphtha, not far from this gulf, which 
flowed in such abundance as to form a lake. The 
naphtha in many respects resembles tlie bitumen, 
but it is much more inflammable Before^ any 
hre comes in contact with it, it catches light from a 
dame at some distance, and often kindles all the in* 
termediate air. The barbarians^, in order to show 
the king it’s force and subtilty, scattered a f^w drops 
of it in the street which led to his lodgings ; and 
standing at one end, applied their torches to some 
of the first drops, as it was growing dark ; upon 
which, the flame communicated itself softer than 
thought, and the street was instantaneously in a 
blaze. 

There was one Athenophanes an Athenian, who 
among others waited upon Alexander when he 
bathed, and anointed him with oil. This man met 
with the greatest success, in his attempts to divert 
him ; and one day a boy named Stephen happening 
to attend at the bath, who was homely in his person 
but an excellent singer, Athenophanes said to the 
king, “ Shall wc make an experiment of the naphtha 
“ upon Stephen ? If it take fire upon him, and do 
“ not presently die out, wc must allow it’s force to 
** be extraordinary indeed.” The boy readily con- 
sented to undergo the trial ; but as soon as he was 
anointed with it his whole body broke out into a 
flame, and Alexander was extremely concerned at 


Sunl qui el naphtham bituminh gencri ascrihunt. Veriim 
ardens pus visj ignium nntunr ^cognnta^ jyrocul omni ah usu esL 
(Piin. li. N.; see also Hor. clp. v. 82.) (L.) It is of various colours, 
and has sometimes the levitj, colour, and limpidity of spirits ol’ 
wine. It is a rare substance, says M. Ricard, but is found at Mo- 
dena, and still more on the surface of the sea near Vesuvius, at the 
time of the eruptions of that mountain.*^ 

As no mention is here made of the application of fire, unless 
be couched under the words f-evt (which seems probable, in- 
t^'deed, from Strabo’s relation of tlie story) we must suppose an 
'electrical virtue in the naphtha. This however Plutarch appears 
subsequently to disclaim, in tfae case of Creon> daughter. 

3 
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Iiis danger. Nothing could have prevented his being 
entirely consumed by it, if there had not been people 
at hand with many vessels of water for the service of 
the bath. As it was, they found it difficult to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the ill effects 
of it as long as he lived. 

Those therefore, who desire to reconcile the fable 
with truth, are not unsupported by probability, when 
they contend that it was this drug, with which Me- 
dea anointed the crown and veil so well known upon 
the stage Tor the flame did not proeeed from 
the crown or veil, neither did they take fire of them- 
.selves ; but upon the approach of fire they quickly 
attracted it, and kindled im])erceptibly. The ema- 
nations of fire at some distance have no other effect 
upon most bodies, than merely to give them light 
and heat ; but in those which are dry and porous, 
or saturated with oily particles, they collect them- 
selves into a point, and immediately prey upon the 
matter so well adapted to receive them. Still there 
remains a difficulty, as to the generation of this 
naphtha ; whether it derives it’s inflammable quality 
from ********** or rather from the 
unctuous and sulphureous nature of the soil. For in 
the province of Babylon the ground is of so fiery a 
quality, that the grains of bjirley often leap up and 
are thrown out, as if the violent heat gave a pulsa- 
tion to the earth : and, in the hot months, the 
people are obliged to sleep upon skins filled with 
water. Harpalus, whom Alexander left governor of 
the country, was ambitious to adorn the royal pa- 
laces and walks with Grecian trees and plants, and 
he succeeded in every thing except ivy ; which 

•0* Hoc delibutis idia donis pfllicrm 

Serpente fugii alite. (Hor. F.pod. iii. 13.) 

Something is here wanting in tlie original. 

Theophrastus gives us a similar Account of this attempt, and 
•f the reason ofit’s failure ^Hist. Plant, iv. 4., ii. 4.), and yet Pliny, 
H. N. xvi. 34., states that in bis time ivy grew in Asia; most pro- 
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loves a cold soil, and therefore could not bear the 
temper of that fiery mold. Such digressions as these 
the nicest readers may endure, provided they be not 
too long. 

Alexander, having made himself master of Susa, 
found in the king’s palace forty thousand talents in 
coined money and the royal furniture and other 
riches were of incalculable value. Among other 
things, there was purple of Hermionc to the amount 
of five thousand talents wliich though it had been 
laid up a hundred and ninety years, retained it’s 
original freshness and beauty. The reason assigned 
for this is, tJiat tlie purple wool was combed with 
honey, and the wliite with white oil. And we are 
assured, that specimens of the same kind and age 
are still to be seen in all their primitive lustre. Di- 
non informs us, that the kings of Persia used to 
have water fetched from the Nile and the Danube, 
and placed among their treasures, as a proof of the 
extent of their dominions, and of their being mas- 
ters of the world. 

The entrance into Persia was diflicult, on account 
of the roughness of the country in that part, and 
because the passes wore guarded by the bravest of 
the Persians, for Darius had taken refuge there *. 

bubly, however, in some parts of it rcmj)tc from l^abylon. Piiitarcb 
elsewliere represents it as thriving best, like the pine, in cold cli- 
mates.* 

Q. Curtius, ulio magnifies every thing, says ‘ fifty thousand.* 

nn Qj. 4 gyg thousand talents’ wciglit.’ Dacicr calls it, ‘ so many 
hundred weight;’ .and to this the eastern talent was nearly equiva- 
lent. Pliny informs us, that a pound of tlie double-clipped Tyrian 
purple, in the time of Augustus, was sold for a Imnclred crowns. 
(L.) The I-»aconian purple, likewise, stood in very high estimation 
with the ancients. See llor. Od. II. xviii. 7.* 

The father of Clitarchus, who accompanied Alexander in liia 
"expeditions.* 

* N.B. Darius did not go South, but East. (Arrian iii. 16.) And 
the reason why the Persians kept the passes >yas because Darius 
was jiot there himself. Aapeia? The Latin Transla- 

tion (immque con funeral co Dai'im) appears, in this instance, to have 
misled the English translators. The necessity for this note was 
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But a man who spoke both Greek and Persian, being 
sprung from a Lycian father and a Persian mother, 
offered himself as a guide to Alexander, and pointed 
out to him hov/ he might enter it by taking a circuit, 
'lliis was the person referred to by the priestess of 
Apollo, when upon Alexander’s consulting her at a 
very early period of life, she foretold, “ That a 
“ Lycian would conduct him into Persia.” Those, 
Who first f"ll into his hands in that country, were 
slaughtered in vast numbers. He himself informs 
us, that he ordered no quarter to be given, because 
he tliouglit such an example would be of service to 
his affairs. It is said, he found as much gold and 
silver coin there, as he had done at Susa ; and that 
there was such a quantity of other treasures and rich 
moveables, that it loaded ten thousiuid pair of mules 
and five thousand camels 

At Perse])olis he cast his eyes upon a large statue 
of Xerxes, which had been thrown from it’s pedes- 
tal by the crowd that suddenly rushed in, and lay 
neglected on the ground. Upon this he stopped, 
and addressed it as if it had been alive ; “ Shall we 
“ leave you,” said he, “ in thi.s condition, on ac- 
“ count of the war which you made against Greece, 
“ or rear you again for the sake of your magnani- 
“ mify and your other virtues ?” After he had stood 
a long time, considering in silence what he should 
do, he passed on and left it as it was. To give his 
troops time to refresh themselves, he stayed there 
four months, for it was now winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the 
kings of Persia under a golden canopy, Demaratus 
the Corinthian, who had tfic same friendship and 

affection for Alexander as he had before entertained 

• 

kindly suggested to the Editor, from Pegge’s Anonym iana, by Ar- 
thur Caj’lcy, Jun. Esq., to whom the world is indebted for accurate 
Lives ol Sir Walter Ralegh, and Sir Tfioinas More.* 

Diodorus (xviii, 66.) say.«!, ‘ three thousand.’ (L.) See also 
Q, Curt. V. 6., who represents the immense sums found by Alexan- 
der as the accumulation of many princes for a long seri^ of years.^ 
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£)r his &ther Philip, is said to have wept like an old 
man, while he uttered this exclamation ; What a 
“ delight have those Greeks missed, who died with- 
** out having seen Alexander seated upon the throne 
“ of Darius !” 

When he was upon the point of marching against 
Darius, he made a splendid entertainment *for his 
friends, at which they drank to a degree of intoxica- 
tion ; and the women had their share in .it, for they 
came in masquerade to seek their lovers. Of these 
the most celebrated w'as Thais, a native of Attica, 
and mistress of Ptolemy subsequently king of Egypt. 
When she had gained Alexander’s attention by her 
flattery and sprightliness, she addressed him over his 
wine in a manner agreeable to the spirit of her 
country, but far above a person of her description : 
“ I have undergone cxlrt..ie fatigues,” said she, 
“ in wandering about Asia ; but this day has brought 
“ me full compensation, by enabling me to insult 
** the proud courts of the Persian kings. Ah ! how 
“ much greater pleasure would it be, to finish tlie 
** carousal with burning the palace of Xerxes, who 
“ laid Athens in ashes, and to set fire to it myself in 
“ the sight of Alexander ! Then shall it be said 
“ in times to come that the very women of his 
“ train more signally jw'enged the cause of Greece 
“ upon the Persians, than all that the generals be- 
** fore him could do either by sea or land.” 

This speech was received with the loudest plau- 
dits, and the most tumultuary acclamations. All 

These domes were not reared solely fbrrc^al magnificence and 
security, but to aid the appetites of power and luxury, and to se- 
crete the royal plea.surcs from those who toiled for their gratifica- 
tion. Thus, as this noble structure was 'possibly raised, not 
only for vanity but also for riot, so probably through vanity, inflamed 
by riot, it fell. A striking instance of tlic insignificance of human 
labours, and the depravity of human nature! - 

A prophecy, in a certain degree, how admirably ful&Ued by 
Dryden*s immortal Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ! 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew, &c. &c,* 
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the company strove to persuade the king to comply 
with her proposal. At last, yielding to their in- 
stances, he leaped from his seat ; and with his gar- 
land on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led 
the way. The rest followed with shouts of joy, and 
dancing as they went, spread themselves round the 
palace. The Macedonians, who got intelligence of 
this frolic, ran up wMi lighted torches, and Joined 
them with much satisfaction. Por they concluded, 
from his destroying the royal palace, that the king’s 
thoughts were turning homeward, and that he did 
not design to fix his seat among the barbarians. Such 
is the account, which most writers have given of the 
motives of this transaction. There are not wanting, 
however, some who assert, that it was in conse- 
quence of cool reflexion. But all agree, that the 
king quickly repented, and ordered tlie fire to be 
extinguished 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination 
increased with his extraordinary acquisitions; and 
he had also a gracious manner, which is the only 
thing that gives bounty an irresistible charm. To 
adduce a few instances : Ariston, who commanded 
the Paeonians, having killed one of the enemy and 
cut off his head, laid it at Alexander’s feet, and 
said ; “ Among us. Sir, such a present is rewarded 
“ with a golden cup.” The king with a smile re- 
plied, “ An empty one, I suppose ; but I will give 
“ you one full of good wine, and drink out of it your 
“ health into the bargain.” One day, as a Mace- 
donian of mean circumstances was driving a mule 
laden with the king’s mon&y, the mule tired ; upon 
which the man took the burthen on his own shoulders, 
and carried it till .he tottered under it’s weight. 
Alexander happening to sec him, and being informed 
what it was, said ; “ Hold on, friend, the rest of 

The ruins of this celebrated p^cc are still to be seen, as M, 
de St. Croix proves in opposition to M. le Comte de Cnylus, who 
ihiuks differently of the present remains of Persepolis.* 
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“ the way, and carry it to your own tent : for it i^ 
** yours.” He was generally indeed more offended 
at those who refused, than at those w'ho solicited, 
his fevours. Hence he wrote to Pliocion, “ That 
“ he should no longer number him among his friends, 
“ if he rejected the marks of his regard.’^ He 
had given nothing to Scrapion, one of the youths 
W'ho played with him at ball, “because he asked no- 
thing. One day, w’hcn they were at thcii diversion, 
ISerapion took care always to throw the ball to others 
of the party ; upon which, Alexander said, “ Why 
“ don’t you give it to me?” “ Because you did not 
** ask for it,” said the youth. This repartee pleased 
the king exceedingly : lie laughed, and immediately 
made him very valuable presents. One Proteas, a 
man of humour and a jester by profession, had hap- 
pened to oftend him. His friends interceded for 
him, and he himself with tears implored forgiveness, 
which at last the king granted. “ If you really par- 
“ don me,” resumed the wag, “ I hope you will 
** give iiie at least some substantial proof of it.” 
And he condescended to do it, in a present of five 
talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his gifts upon 
his friends, and his body-guards appears from one 
of Olympias’ letters. “ You do well,” said she, “ in 
serving your friends, and it is' right to act nobly ; 
but by rendering them all equal to kings, in j)ropor- 
tion as you enable them to make friends, you deprive 
yourself of that privilege.” Olympias often wrote 
to him in that manner ; but he kept all her letters 
secret except one, upon which Ilcphsestion happen- 
ed to cast his eye, when he went according to cus- 
tom to read over the king’s shoulder. • The king did 

Plutarch here probably nic.-ins, in particular, the fifty young 
rii'n brought him by Ainvntaj.^ v. ho n-crc of t!ie principal families in 
tZaccdon. Tiir-ir otticc was to wait upon him iit table, to attend 
witli horM swheu hi* r.futto fight or to hunt, mid to keep guard day 
and night at his chambcr-iloor, (Q. Curt. v. 1.) 
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not prevent his reading on ; but as soon as lie had 
finished, he took his signet from his finger, and put 
it to his mouth , 

The son of Mazmus, who was Darius’ principal 
favourite, was already governor of a 2)rovince, and 
the conqueror added to it another government still 
more considerable. But the young man modestly 
declined it, and said, “ Sir, wc had only one Darius, 

“ and you , now make many Alexanders.” He be- 
stowed on Parmcnio the house of Bagoas, in which 
were found such goods as were taken at Susa, to the 
vahie of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater 
to acquaint him, that there was a design formed 
against his life, and ordered him to keej) guards 
about him. To his mother, likewise, he made many 
magnificent presents : but he would not suffer her 
busy genius to exert itself in state-affairs, or in the 
least to interfere with the proceedings of govern- 
ment. Of this she complained as a hardship, and 
he bore licr ill-Iiumoiir with great mildness. An- 
tipater once sent him a long letter, full of heavy 
complaints against herj and when he had read it, 
he said, “ Antipatcr knows not, that a single tear 
“ from a mother can blot out a thousand such com- 
“ plaints.” 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to 
their luxury, that the) were extravagantly delicate 
in their diet, and in every other respect most pro- 
fuse : insomuch, that Agnon of Teos wore silver 
nails in his shoes ; Lconalus had many camel-loads 
of earth brought from Kgypt to rub himse\f V\th, 
when he went to the wrestling-ring ; Philotas had 
hunting-nets, which would enclose the space of a 
hundred furlongs ; and others more frequently used 
rich essences than oil after bathing, and had their 

To enjoin lii 111 si 1 once. 

Gold, say Atlienaais, xii. 9., and /Elian, ix. 3. (who gives 
nearly the same account of the rest, as Alexander), and Plin, H. N, 
xxxiii, 3. Teos was a city of Ionia, opposite to Chios, and the coua-* 
try of Anacreon.** 
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grooms of the bath, as 'well as chamberlains who cx> 
celled in bed-making. This degeneracy he repro'V- 
ed with all the temper of a pjiilosopher : He told 
them, “ It was strange to him that, after having un- 
“ dergone so many glorious conflicts, they did not 
remember that those who come from labour and 
“ exercise always sleep more sweetly than the inac- 
“ tivc and the effeminate ; and that, in comparing 
** the Persian with the Macedonian manners, they 
** did not perceive that nothing was more servile 
“ than the love of pleasure, or more princely thjjn a 
“ life of toil ! How will that man,” continued ‘he, 
** take care of his horse, or furbish his lance and 
“ helmet, whose hands ai’e too delicate to wait on 
“ his own dear person ? Don’t you know that the 
end of conquest is, not to do wliat the conquered 
** have done, but something greatly transcendent ?” 
After this, he constantly took the exercise of war or 
of hunting, and cxjiosed himself to danger and fa- 
tigue with less precaution than ever : so that a Lace- 
daemonian embassador, who attended him one day 
when he killed a fierce lion, said ; “ Alexander, you 
“ have disputed the prize of royalty gloriously with 
“ the lion.” Craterus got this hunting-piece repre- 
sented in bronze, and consecrated it in the temple 
at Delphi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king 
fighting with the lion, and Ciatcrus advancing to the 
king’s assistance. Some of these statues were the 
workmanship of Lysippus, and others of Lcochares*. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of 
exercise for himself, and of example to others. But 
his friends in the pridq of wealth were so devoted to 
luxury and ease, that they considered long marches 
.and camjiaigns as a burthen, and by degrees began 
to murmur and speak ill of the king. At first, he 
/bore their censures with great moderation, and used 


"9 This does not appear from the histtirians above cited. He 
rather assisted to corrupt them, as do St. t'roix has fully proved ; 
but Plutarch i.<;, occasionally, too much of a panegyrist.'* 

* See p. 343, not. (It',) 
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to say ; “ There was something noble in hearing 
“ himself censured, while he was doing well In 
the least of the good offices indeed, which he did to 
his friends, there were strong marks of affection and 
respect. Of this we will record an instance or two. 
He wrote to Peucestas, who had been bitten by a 
bear in hunting, to complain that he had given an 
account of the accident by letters to others of his 
triends, and none to liimseltl “ But nowV* said he, 
“ let me know however how you do, and whether 
any of your company deserted voii, that in tiiat case 
J/may punish tliem, as they Jeserve.” AVhen He- 
phaestion happened to be absent upon business, he 
informed liim in one of his letters, that as they were 
diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon 
Craterus had had the misfortune to be run through 
the thighs with Perdiccas’ lance. When Peucestas 
recovered of a dangerous illness, he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to Alexippus the physician, to 
thank Iiim for his care. During Craterus’ sickness 
tlie king had a dream, in consequence of which he 
ofiered sacriHccs for his recovery, and ordered him 
to do the same. When be heard that Pausanias the 
])hy.sician intended to give (haferus n dose of hclle- 
1)ore, he wrote to him, expressing his great anxiety 


Voltaire somcwlicro c b-serves, that ‘ it is a noble tliiny; to make 
ifigrates/ For ihib bcnliment, he seems to have been indebted td 
Alexander. 

Tlie E ^5 ptian rat, called Tebnemnon, i.s of the size of a cat, 
with very rough hair, spotted with white, yellow, and ash-colour; 
it has a nose like that of a hog, witli which it digs up the earth, 
short black legs, and a tail like a ibx. It lives upon lizards; ser- 
pents, snails, clianielcons, *Sl’C. and i-^^of considerable service in Egypt,' 
by it’s natural instinct of luinting out and breaking the eggs the 
ciocodile, and thereby preventing too great an increase of that i 
stractive creature. Tlio ‘^naturalists also say, that it is so greedy 
after the crocodiloV liver, that rolling itself up in mud it slips down 
Ids throat, while he sleeps witli Ins mouth open, and gnaws it’s way 
out again. (Dioil. Sic., Plin. II. N. viii. 24*, 25.) The Egyptians 
w’orsoipped the ichneumon, for destroying crocodiles ; and they wor- 
shipped likewise the crocodile itself. 

voti iv. X 
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on the subject, and desiring him to be particularly 
cautious in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned 
Ephialtes and Cissus, who brought him the first news 
of tlic flight and treasonable practices pf Harpalus, 
supposing their information false. Upon his sending 
home the invalid and superannuated part of his 
forces, Eurylochus the jEgaean got himself enrolled 
among the former. Soon afterward, it was disco- 
vered that he had no infirmity of body ; and he con- 
fessed it was the love of Tclesippa, who was about 
to return home, that suggested to him this expedient 
in order to follow her. Alexander incpiircd who the 
woman was, and being informed that though a cour- 
tesan she w'as not a slave, he said ; “ Eurylochus, I 
“ am willing to assist you in this affair : but, as the 
“ woman is free-born, ytm must see if we can pre- 
“ vail upon j»cr by presents, and by courtship.” 

It is surprising, that he had time or inclination to 
write letters about such unimportant affairs relative 
to his friends, as to give orders for diligent search 
to be made in Cilicia for Selcucus’ run-away slave ; 
to commend Peuccslas for having seized Nicon, a 
slave belonging to Cratcrus ; and to direct Mega- 
byzus if possible, to draw anotiicr slave from his 
asylum and take him, but not to touch him so long 
as he remained in the tcjuple. 

It is suiil that in t'le linst yeavs of his reign, when 
capital causes were bi onght beibre him, he used to 
stop one of his ears with his hand, while the plain- 
tifi’was opening; the indictment, that he might re- 
sen'e it perfect ly unprejudiced for hearing the de- 
fi^ndant. But the many false inrbrmations which 
were subsequently lodged, and which by means of 
some true circumstances were so represented as to 
give an air of truth to the whole, brplic his temper. 
Jiye particularly in tiie case ol' aspersions upon his 


*“ Tkis, as we learn from Appian, Strabo, and Pliny, H. N. 
XXXV. 11., was a nauio common to the priests of Diauaat iBpbesiis.* 
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pwn character, Ins reason fprsopk him, and he be- 
came extremely and inflexibly spyere, as preferring 
|iis repu^tion to life and empire. 

When he again set out upon bis march against 
Darius, he ex|>ected another battle. But on re- 
ceiving intelligence that Bessus had seized fJic per- 
son of that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and 
sent them home, after giving them in addition tp 
their pay a gratuity of two thousand talents. The 
pursuit was long and laborious, for he rode three 
u'ousand three hundred furlongs in eleven days 
AS they often suffered more from want of water, 
than from fatigue, many of the cavalry were unable 
to hold out. While they were upon the march, 
.some Macedonians had filled their bottles at a river, 
and were bringing the w'ater upon mules. These 
people, seeing Alexander greatly distressed with 
thirst, for it was in the heat of the day, immediately 
filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. 
He asked them, “ To whom they were carrying it ?” 
they replied, “ To their sons : but if our prince only 
“ lives, we shall get other children, should we lose 
“ those M'hich we have at present.” Upon this, he 
took the helmet in his hands ; but looking round, 
.and seeing the horsemen bending their heads ancl 
fixii\g their eyes upon the water, he returned it with- 
out drinking. He commended the people howevei* 
who offered it, and said, “ If I alone drink, these 
“ good men wdll be dispirited The cavalry, 

“3 As this was less than forty miles a-day, our Newmarket he- 
roes would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when com- 
pared with Charles XII .’s march trom Bender through Germaoy, 
nothing to Annibal’s expedition along the African coasit: (L.) yef 
even tliis, as too much for, a numerous cavalry (especially, in 
country), M- De St. Croix has thought proper to reduce to 
half, by diminishing in ^at degree the length of tlie stadium o£>tm 
original text.* ^ 

<24 Lucan has embeltii^hed this .story for Cato, and has possibly 
introduced it merely upon imitation, (ix. 503. ^c.) (L.) Arrian 
informs us, tbat ^me ai^thorities represented fact as having 
happened in GreUosm on r^urn from India, and'says 

the helmet ground^ Frontinus, 1. lays the 
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■who were witnesses to this act of temperance and 
magnanimity, cried out, “ Let us march ! We are 
“ neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we even 
** think ourselves mortal, while under' the conduct 
** of such a king.” At the same time, they spurred 
■forward their horses. 

Thc}' had all the same affection to the cause, bvit 
only sixty were able to keep up with him till he 
reached the enemy’s camp. There they rode over 
the gold and silver scattered about, and passing by 
a number of carriages full of women and childref|, 
which were in motion but without charioteers, they 
hastened to the leading squadrons, not doubting 
that they should find Darius among them. At last, 
after much search, they found him extended on his 
chariot, and pierced with many darts Though 
he was near liis last moment, however, he had 
strength to ask for something to quench his thirst. 

scene in Africa. It would be most unju.st to tho memory of one of 
the most illustrious of Englishmen, not to record a similar instance* 
of forbearance, as practised under circumstances still more trying 
by our own Sir Philip Sidney, after be had received his mortal 
wound at Zutphen in Guelderland, Sept. 22, 1586. ‘As he was re- 
turning from the field of battle pale, languid, and thirsty with ex- 
cess of bleeding, he asked for water to quench his thirst. The wa- 
ter was brought ; and had no sooner approached his lips, than he 
instantly resigned it to a djdng soldier, whose ghastly count(rnaiice 
attracted his notice, speaking these cvef-memorable words — ‘ This 
man’s necessity is still greater than mine.’ (Zouch’s Lite of Sir P. 
S. p. 256.) As parallel instances of patient and sell-denying virtue, 
the venerable biographer quotes the conilnct of David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
14, — 17., 1 Chron. x. IG — P)., the anecdote of Alexander, and that 
of Cato from Lucan. U may be added, that the field of Zutphen 
has ‘ supplied the first historical painter of tlje present age (B. West, 
Esq. P. IL A.) witli a most interesting subject.’ App. 298. of the 
same Life is subjoined a strong and just contrast of the modes, in 
which the Macedonian and the English (icro, who had attained the 
^me age at their respective deaths, closed their earthly career.* 

' " Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in ])is blood ; 

Deserted at liis utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare earth exposea he lies, 

With hot a friend to close his eyes I 

(Dryden’s St. Cecilia^g Day;)* 
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A Macedoitian, named Polystratus, brought him 
some cold water ; and when he had drank, he said, 
“ Friend, this fills up the measure of my misfor- 
tunes, to think that I am not able to reward thee 
“ for thy kindness. But Alexander will hot suffer 
thee to go without a recompence ; and the gods 
“ will reward Alexander for his humanity to my 
“ mother, my wife, and my cliildren. Tell him I 
“ gave him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead.” 
So saying, he took the hand of Polystratus, and im- 
mediately expired When Alexander came up, 
evinced his concern for the event by the strong-r 
est expressions, and covered the body with his o\m 
robe. 

Bessus [his murthererj afterward fell into his 
liands, and he punished his parricide in the following 
manner : He caused two straight trees to be bent, 
and one of his legs to be made fast to each ; then 
suffering the trees to return to their former posture, 
his body was torn asunder, by the violence of the 
recoil'*’. As for Darius’ body, he ordered that it 
should have all the honours of a royal funeral, and 
sent it embalmed to his mother. Oxathres, that 
prince’s brother, he admitted into the number of 
liis friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he 
entered with the flower of his army. He there took 
a view of the Caspian sea, whieh appeared to him 
not smaller than the Euxiue, but it’s water was of a 
sweeter taste. He could get no certain information 
in what manner it Avas formed, but he conjectured 
that it issued from an outlet of the Pains Mteotis. 
Yet the ancient naturalists were not ignorant of it’s 
origin ; for many years before Alexander’s expedi- 

Ol. cxii. S., aged fifty years, of which he had reined 
'*7 Q. Curtius, vi. 5,, informs us, tiiat Alexander delivered np the 
asfsassin to Oxatiires, Dnrius’ brothy ; who caused his nose and cars 
to be cut ofi^ and had him fastened to a cross, where he was de- 
spatched with darts and arrows. See also Diod. Sic., xvii. 83. Ar- 
rian gives an accotiint differing from all the others. 
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tidu, they wrote tfcat there are four seal stretching 
from the main ''ocean into the continent, the rtiost 
northern of which is the Hyrcaniaii or Caspian 
'I'he barhfirians here fell suddenly upon a party, 
who were leading his horse Bucephalus, ami took 
hirtr. This provoked Alexander so much, that he 
sfent a herald to threaten thehi, their wives, -and 
tfieir children with utter extermination, if they did 
not restore him the horse. But upon their bringing 
him back, and surrendering to him their cities, he 
treated them with the utmost clemency, and paid a 
considerable sum as ransom to those, by \thom he>f 
had been taken 

Thence, he advanced into Parthia ; where finding 
no employment for his arms, he first put on the robe 
of the barbarian kings : whether it was that he con- 
formed a little to their customs because he knew 
Ho\V greatly accommodation and similarity of man- 
ners contribute to win men’s hearts ; or that he did 
it by Way of experiment, to sec if the Macedonian^ 
might be brought to pay him tlie greater deference. 
By accustoming them insensibly to the new barbaric 
attire and port which he assumed. The Median ha- 
bit however, he thought made too stiff and exotic, 
an appearance, and therefore he did not take the 
long breeches, or the sweeping train, or the tiara 
but, adopting something' belwcfn the Median find 
the Persian mode, contrived vestments less pompous 
than the former, and more majestic than the latter. 
At first, he used this dress only before the barba- 
rians, or his particular friends within doors ; but in 

zz8 This i$ an error, whicli Pliny likewise has followed. The 
Caspian sea has no communicatioh with the ocean : but see, upon 
tho whole of this paragraph, M. de St. Croix. 

The scene of this adventure, likewi^ie, is laid dilTerently by 
Ai^ian^v., Q. Curt. vi. 5., and Diod. Sic. xvii. 76* The Uxii of 
Arrian is probably the Balaxaam of Marco Polo, the Venetian tra- 
veller ; who says, there were still remaining in his ^>rne some horses 
pf Bucephalus’ breed, designate^d by a peculiar natural mark on the 
forehead.^ 

^3® Most probably, something like the modem turban. It wi^‘ 
worn upright by the sovereign, and slouched ty Ills subjects.^ 

4 
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process of time he began to wear it when he ap- 
pealed in public, and sot for the despatcli of busi- 
ness. This was a mortifying sight to the Macedo- 
nians ; yet, as they admired his other virtftes, tliey 
thought he might be suffered to gratify himself a 
little, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence seem- 
ed due to a prince, wlio beside his other hardships had 
lately been wmmdcd in the leg with an arrow, which 
so shattered the bone, that splinters w’ere taken out ; 
who at another time had received such a violent 
l^w from a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an 
Sarming darkness covered liis eyes, and continued 
for some time ; and who still continued to expose 
his person, without the least precaution : so that, 
when he passed the Orexartes (which he, erro- 
neously, supposed to be the Tana’is) he not only at- 
tacked the Scythians and routed them, but pursued 
them a hundred furlongs, though suflering at that 
time under a severe flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit 
him, as Clitarchus, I’olycritus, Oncsicritus, Antige- 
nes, Ister, and ntany other historians report. Hut 
Aristobulus, Chares of Theangola'®’, I’tolemy, An- 
ticlides, Philo the Theban, Pliilip who was also of 
Theangela, as well as l-I ocata-us of Kretria, Philip of 
Chalcis, and Duris of Sunvos treat the story as a 
fiction. And, indeed, Alexander himself seems to 
support their opinion. For in one of his letters to 
Antipater, to whom he gave an exact detail of all 
that passed, he states that the king of Scythia offered 
him his daughter in marriage, without making the 
least mention of the Amazon. Nav, when Onesi- 

III the Greek text it is i«r«yyFAsP 5 , both here and immediatety 
below. Ei(r*«i7s>.£t;5 sii;nifios'- a giTitlcnian-uslier ;* but it docs not 
poar, that either C'liarcs or Hiilip ever held such an office. Anft> 
from Atheiiaeus (vi.) who mentions Philip as belonging to Thean- 
Ijela in Caria, it is 'certiiin that is the right reading. (L.) 

For the particulars of this loyal visit, see Q. Curt. v. 6., Diod: Sic. 
xviL 77., Justin, xii. 3., Arrian vii., and Strabo. The two latter 
«ectn justly to ti'eat it as a fable. Of the Amazons some account is 
given in the Life of Theseus, Vol. I. p. 33.^' 
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critus many <^ears afterward read to Lysimachus 
(then king), the fourth book of his history, in which 
this story was introduced, he smiled and said, 
** Where was I at tliat time ?” But whether we give 
credit to this particular or not, is a matter that will 
neither enhance, nor diminish, our opinion of Alex- 
ander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians 
might dislike the remaining fatigues of the expedi- 
tion, he left the greater part of the army in quarters, 
and entered ilyreania with a select body of twe;:ty 
thousand toot and three thousand horse. The pur- 
port of his speech, upon this occasion, was as fol- 
lows: “ Hitherto, the barbarians have seen us only 
“ as in a dream. If yon should think of returning, 
after having merely given Asia the alarm, they 
will fall upon you with contempt, as upon a parcel 
of women. Ncvcrtlielcss, such as desire to depart 
“ have my free consent : but at the same time I call 
the gods to witness, that they desert their king 
when he is conquering the world for the Mace- 
“ donians, and leave him to the more faithful attach- 
ment of those friends, w'ho will follow his fortune.” 
This^s almost literally the same, with what he wrote 
to Antipater ; and he adds, “ That he had no sooner 
done speaking, than they cried, ‘ He might,, lead 
them on to what part of the wtn ld he pleased.’ ’’ He 
thus tried the disposition of llicse brave men, and 
there was no difficulty in bringing the whole body 
over to their sentiments: they followed of course. 

After this, he accommodated himself more than 
cyer to the manners of t,he Asiatics, and at the same 
time persuaded them to adopt some of the Mace- 
donian fashions ; for by a mixture of both he thought 
an union might be promoted, much better than by 
force, and his authority maintained even when he 
was at a distance. Fqr the same reason he elected 
thirty thousand boys, and gave them masters to in- 
struct them in the Grecian literature, as well as ty 
train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 
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As for his marriage with Roxana k was entirely 
the effect of love. He saw her at an entertainment, 
•and found her charms irresistible. Neither was the 
match unsuitable to the situation of his adairs. The 
barbarians placed greater confidence in him on ac- 
count of that alliance, and his chastity gained their 
affection : They were deliglited to think, that he 
would not approach ;he only woman, whom he had 
ever passionately loved, without the sanction of mar- 
riage. 

j^cphaastion and Cratcriis were his two favourites. 
The former praised the l*crsian fashions, and dressed 
as he did ; the latter adhered to the customs of his 
own country. He therefore employed Hephaestion 
in his transactions with the barbarians, and Craterus 
to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and the Mace- 
donians. The one had more of his love, the other 
more of his esteem. He was convinced indeed, and 
frequently said, “ Hepha*stion loved Alexander, and 
“ Craterus the king.” Hence arose private animo- 
sities, whicli did not fail occasionally to break out. 
One day in India they drew their swords, and came 
to blows. The friends of caeh were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told He- 
phaestion publicly, “ He was a fool and a madman, 
“ if he did not know that without his master’s favour 
“ he would be nothing.” He gave Cratenis, also, 
a severe reprimand in private: and after having 
brought them together, and reconciled them, he 
swore by .Tupiter Ammon and all the other gods, 
“ That he loved them mox*e than all the men in the 
“ world ; but, if he perc^'ived them again at vari- 
“ ance, he would put them both to death, or at least 

the aggressor.’’ This is said to have had such an 
effect upon them, that they never aftcrwai'd express- 
ed any dislike to each other, even in jest. 

Among the Macedonians JL’hilotas, the son of Par- 

She was the daughter of Oxyartes, prince or satrap of Bac- 
triana, according to most writers. Q. Curtius, however, inak^ her 
Other's nanie Colior^uus.* . • ' 
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nemo, had j^nsiderable authority. For he waa not 
duly valiant ^ahd indefatig^le hi tlie held, but next 
to Alexander, no man had more love for his friend, 
or a greater spirit of generosity. ‘ We are told, that 
& friend of his one day requested a sum of money, 
and he ordered it to be given him. The steward 
re{)lied, “ H6 had it not to give.” “ What,'” said 
Fliilotas, “ hast thou not platOj, or sOmc other move- 
“ able ?” He atfected an ostentation of wealth how- 
ever, and a magnificence in his dress and table, ex- 
ceeding the condition of a sulgect. Besides, -.Jhe 
loftiness of his port was altogether extravagant : li&i 
tampered with any natural graces, but formal and 
uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred and suspi- 
cion ; so that Parmenio one day said to him, “ My 
** son, be less.” He had long been represented in 
an invidious light to Alexander. When Damascus 
with all it’s riches was taken, upon the defeat of 
Harius in Cilicia, among the number of captives 
brought to the camp, was a beautiful young woman 
Gjdled Antigone, a native ofPydua, w-ho fell to Plii- 
lotes’ share. Like a young soldier with a favourite 
mistress, in his cups he indulged his vanity, and let 
many indiscreet things escape him, attributing all 
the great actions of the war to himself and to his 
father. As ftir Alexander, he called him a boy, who 
W their means cnjoye<l the title of a conqueror. 
The woman imparted this in confidence to one of 
her acquaintance, and he (as is common) mentioned 
it to another. At last, it came to the ear of Oa- 
teru'^, who took the woman ])rivately before Alex- 
ander. When the king had heard the whole from 
her own mbuth, he ordered her to go as usual to 
PhiidaSj but to make her rcpoi't to him of all that 
M said. Fhilotas, ignorant of the snare laid for him, 
expressed himself to the woman without reserve, and 
eimer in his resentment or his pride ^ttcred many 
unbecoming things against Alexander. That prince, 
tildugh be had sufficient proof against Fhiiotas, kept 
the ibaftdr prirate, and discovered no tokens of aver- 
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ston *, whether it was^ that he conikted in Parmenio's 
attachment to him, or feared the potrer mid iaferert 
of his family. 

About this time, a Macedonian named Limnus **4 
a native of Clmlmstra, conspired against Alexander’s 
life : and communicated his design to one Nicdma-« 
chns, a* youth to whom he was strongly attached# 
desiring him to take a jpart in the enterprise. Nieo* 
machus, instead of embracing the proposal, informed 
his brother Bilinus of the plot, who went imrae^ 
dia^y to Philotas, and begged him to introduce 
tlM^ to Alexander, assuring him that it was upon 
business of the utmost importance. Whatever might 
be his reason (for it is not known) he refused them 
admittance, under a pretence that Alexander had 
other engagements at that time upon his hands^ 
They again applied, and met with a second deniaL 
They now began to entertain some suspicion of Phi* 
lotas, and ad(lressed themselves to Metron who 
immediately introduced them to the king. They 
informed him first of the conspiracy of Limnus, and 
then hinted to him their suspicious of Philotas, on 
account of his having rejected two successive appli* 
cations. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence ) and 
when he found that the person who was sent to ar- 
rest Eimmis had ki!l«d him*'®®, because he stbdd 
upon, his defence and lefused to be taken, it dis* 
turbed him still more, to think that he had lost the 
means of discovering his accomplices. His resmt* 

*33 It undoubtedly, be rcAd * Dymnus/ fts Q. Curt. ^ 

7. and Diod. Sic. xvii. 79. have it. • Nothing is easier than foi a 
transcriber to have changed the A into a A. Chalacstra was a city 
near a lake in Maccdoh, celebrated for its nitre. 

*34 Q. Curt. ib. calls him ^ Cebstlinus/ as does likei^'ise Diod. 

*35 In the printed text it is •rifor ; but one of the MSS. gives til 
MiTffci’fle, which agrees with Curtius. Some name seems to be want- 
ing, hnd Matron was, as master of the niardrobc, a considerfAite of* 
iicer of the king*s household. 

436 According to ethtr author^ he killed liiinself. 
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ment against Fhilotas gave an opportunity to those, 
who had long hated that officer, of avowing their 
dislike, and declaring how much the king was to 
blame in suffering himseli' to be so easily imposed 
upon, as to think that Lymnus an insignificant 
Chalaestrean durst of his own accord have engaged 
in such a bold design. “ No doubt,” said they, “ he 
** was the agent, or rather the instrument, of some 
** superior hand ; and the king should seek the source 
of the conspiracy among those, who had the most 
interest in keeping it concealed.” 

. As he began to listen to these discourses, anotto 
give way to his suspicions, it brought innumerable 
and some very groundless accusations against Phi- 
lotas. He was apprehended, and put to the tor- 
ture in presence of the great officers of the 
court. Alexander had placed himself behind the 
tapestiy, to hear the examination : and when he 
found that Philotas piteously bemoaned himself, and 
supplicated Hephmstion with the most abject humi- 
liation, he is reported to have said ; “ O Philotas, 
“ how daredst thou, with all tliis unmanly weakness, 
“ embark in so hazardous an enterprise ?” 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately 
despatched orders into Media, that Parmcnio shouhl 
be put to death ; a man who had taken a part in most 
of Philip’s conquests, and who was the principal, if 
not the only one, of the old counsellors, that had 
.suggested to Alexander his Asiatic expedition. Of 
three sons, whom he took over with him, he had 
seen two slain in battle, and with the third he him- 
self fell a sacrifice. These proceedings made Alex- 
ander terrible to his friends, particularly to Anti- 
pat'er. That regent, therefore, sent privately to the 
JBtolians, and entered into league with them. They, 
as well as he, had something to fear from Alexander, 

*9? Of this no mention it made by the eye-witncssls, Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus, as quoted by Arrian iii. 26 . They only say, he 
shot with srrows. See M. de.St. Croix,* 
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for they had sacked the city of the CEniades ; and 
when the king was informed of it, he said, ** The 
children of the CRniades need not revenge their 
“ cause : I wlj punish the iBtolians myself.” 

Soon after this, -happened the aflhir of Clitus; 
which,.however simply related, is much more shock- 
ing even than the execution of Philotas. Yet, if we 
weigh the occasion arftl circumstances of the thing, 
wc shall conclude it was a misfortune rather than a 
deliberate act, and that Alexander’s unhappy pas- 
and intoxication only furnished the evil genius 
of Clitus with the means of accomplishing his de- 
struction. It happened in the folloAving manner : 
the king had some CJrecian fruit brought him from 
on board a vessel, and as he greatly admired it’s 
freshness and beauty, he desired that Clitus might 
see and partake of it. It happened, that Clitus was 
offering sacrihcc that day ; but he left it, in order 
to wait upon the king. Three of the sheep, on which 
the libation had been already poured, followed him. 
The king, informed of that accident, consulted his 
soothsayers, Aristander and Clcomantis the Spartan, 
upon it ; and they both assured him, it was an ex- 
tremely bad omen. He, therefore, ordered the vic- 
tims to be immediately offered for the health of Cli- 
tus ; ^iic rather, because ilu’ce days before he had 
had a strange and alflrming dream, in which Clitus 
apiicared in mourning, sitting by the dead sons of 
Parmeuio. Before the sacrifice however was finisbed, 
Clitus went to sup with the king, who that day had 
been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux 

After they were warmed yith drinking, somebody 
began to sing the verses of one Pranichus (or, as 

'39 Situated in Acarnaitia, at the mouth of the river AcheloU^' 
so called probably from QSnuus, the father of Deianira.* i. 

‘39 Hence, as Arrian informs us this homage was usually paid to ’ 
Bacchus, *the rcsefitincnt of that deity through the medium of hi^ 
peculiar beverage stimulated Alexander to the raurther of faia friend. 
See'Q. Curt. viii. 2. Plutarch, we have seen p. 25S., impijted Bac- - 
chus’ hostility to his patriotic feelings tor Thebes, which the Ma- 
cedonian prince had laid in ruins.* 


2 
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etiiers wtU ililVf It, qf Herip) written in ridicule of 
ttie Mapedonun pfficeie, who had lately )>een beaten 
by the Wbadaui* Tibe older pjart of the company 
were greatly 9t it, pud condemned both 

|hs poet and the singer ; but Alexander and those 
iminediately ahoiet him listened with pleasure, and 
bade him go on. Clitus, who by this time had drank 
too much, and was naUirally rpugh and froward, 
could not bear their behaviour. He said, “ It was 
** not well done to make a jest, and that among bar- 
^ barians and enemies, of Macedonians M’ho v^re 
t* much better men than the laughers, though tn% 
** had met with a misfortune.” Alexander replied, 
** That Clitus was pleading his own cause, when he 
** gave cowardice the soft name of ‘ inisfortmie.’ ” 
Upon which Clitus started up, and said, “ Yet it 
** was this cowardice which saved you, son of Jupiter 
** as you are, when you were turning your back to 
** the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of 
the Macedonians, and by these wounds, that you 
are grown so lofty, as to disdain acknow lodging 
** Philip for your father, and to endeavour to pass 
•** yourself off for the son of Jupiter Ammon.” 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied, 
** It is thus, old villain, that thou talkcst of me iu 
all companies, and stuTcst up the Macedoniens to 
f* mutiny ; but dost thou tliinK long to enjoy it ?” 
And what do wc enjoy now ?” said Clitn., : “ what 
reward have we for all our toils ? Do wc not env} 

** those, who did not live to see Macedonians bleed 
** under Median rods, or sue to l^ersians for access 
** to their king ?” While he went on in this rash 
fwapam', aad the king retorted upon him with equal 
bfjtemess, the old men interposed, and endeavoured 
to a|iay the ftanic. In the mean time, Alexander 
fo Xenodoeus the Cardian and Artemius the 
^olopbonian, and said f ** Do not the* Greeks appear 
^ to ypu, among the Macedonians, like demi-godp 
^piQpng m many wild beasts?” Clitus, far from 
giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, “ X(X 
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** gpeak out what he had to gay, or not to invite 
** freemen to his table, who would declare tedr 
** sentiments without reserve. But, perhaps (coa« 
** tinued he), it were better to pass your ]i& with 
** barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Per- 
** sian girdle and your white robe without reluc- 
“ tanc6.*’ 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw an apple at Ins face, and then looked about 
&r his sword. But Aristophanes one of bis body- 
giiaJKls, had taken it away in time, and the company 
gmfiered about him, and entreated him to be quiet. 
Their remonstrances, however, were fruitless: He 
broke from them, and called out in the Macedonian 
language for his guards, which was the signal of a 
great tumult. At the same time he ordered the 
trumpeter to sound, and struck him with his hst, 
upon his discovering an unwillingness to obey. TJiis 
man was afterward held in high esteem, because he 
prevented the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, 
his friends with much difficulty forced him out of the 
room : but he soon returned by another door, re- 
peating in a bold and disrcspecUiil tone those verses 
from the Andrainache of Euripides ; 

^ • 

Alas! wliat evil customs IiaravSS (» recce! 

f/riit* trophies won by thousands shall it please 

One man to claim ? t%c.] 


Upon this, Alexander snatched a spear from one 
of the guards, and meeting Clitus as he was drawing 
the door-curtain, ran him U^rough the body. He 
fell immediately to the ground, and with a dismal 
groan expired. • ^ 

Alexander’s ri).gc subsided in a moment: he cateft 

Q-Curtius, and Arrian call him, * Aristonvs.’ 

This is the speech of IVleus to *lVIcnelaus, in that tragedy 
(593 — 698., i.^i which he charj^es the AU’idae with imogating to 
thcmselv.es the whqle hojiojur of the qjcpeditioq ag$|iiGiS( See 

also Q. Curt. viii. 
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to himself, and seeing his friends standing around id' 
silent astonishment, hastily drew the spear out of 
the dead body, and was applying it to his own 
throat, when his guards seized ‘his h.ands, and car> 
tied him by force into his chamber. He passed that 
night, and the next day, in anguish inexpressible ; 

' and when he had wasted liimself Vith tears and la- 
mentations, he lay in speechless grief, uttering only 
now and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at this 
melancholy silence, forced themselves into the. room, 
and attempted to console him. But he would 
to none of them except Ai'istander, who put hiihi>ia 
mind of his dream and the ill omen of the sheep, 
and assured him that the whole was by the decree of 
fote. As he seemed a little comforted, C’allisthenes 
the philosopher, Aristotle’s near relation, and 
Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called in Cal- 
listhencs began in a soft and tender manner, endea- 
vouring to relieve him without probing the wound. 
But Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in phi- 
losophy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers in 
science with contcinj)t, cried out on entering the 
room ; “ Is this Alexander, upon whom the whole 
world fix tlieir eyes? Can it be he, wdio lies cx- 
“ tended on the ground crying like, a slave, in fear 
“ of the law and of tjie tongues of men, to -whoin 
“ he should himself be a Jatv and tlic mcas’ure of 
right and wrong ? Why did he conquer, but to 
rule and to command, not servilely to submit to 
“ liie vain opinions of others ? Know you not (con- 
“ tinued he) that Jupiter is represented with Themis 


Callisthenes of Olyntlius had gencnihy too much of the spirit 
* of liberty, to be fit for a court. He did not shovv^ it, however, in 
this instance ; tliinkiiig pcrliaps that AW'xandc'r, in liis present af- 
fliction, required consolation rather than remonstrance. Aristotle 
► had forewarned him from Ilomcr, that if he went on to tre^t the 
king with hia usual freedom^ it would one day [tt*ove iktal to him : 

£li(vfJbc^o$ fJUetyTtKee^ itnrteti u (II. xvlii. 9j.} 

• Short date of life, my son, these w ords forebode*’ 
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-•* and Justice by his side, to show that whatever 
is done by supreme power is right ?” By this, atid 
other discourses of the same Irind, he alleviated the 
king’s grief indeed, but rendered him withal more 
hanghiy and unjust. At the same time, he so 
deeply insinuated himself into his favour, that he 
could no lon.rcr bear the conversation of Callisthepes, 
who before was iiir fi pm being agreeable on account 
of his austerity. 

One day, a dispute lUi'l ari;;''Ti at table about the 
seasons, and the f i' Ll.c; cV. ,:ipc. Cabis- 

liffnes agreed witli thc.c v.lio a- ;( iL liuit tlie 
count ly they v.orc tho;? la \, :. j i .ue.h colde.', and 
j-rd winters more severe tiu’.a Orvece. A' ’.•'r chiis, 
witli great obstinacy, maint-diwd liie coiilrr.! y. Upon 
whicii ('allistliencs said, “• i.u nuisi, indeed admit, 
“ my friend, that this is mneh the colder ; for there 
“ you wore but one cloke in winter, ui d liere you 
“ cannot sit at table without diive Imu-ing-covericts 
“ one W'cr another.” I'lus stroke wont to Anaxar- 
chus’ heart. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to rdl tlic other so- 

i ihists and flatterers at court ; the marc so, because 
le was followed by the young on aereimt of his elo- 
quence, and was not less accepiahU to the old for 
his regular, grave, sellUatislicd course of fife. 
which confirms what was stated as tlie cause of his 
going to Alexander, iianioly, an ambition to bring 
his fellow-citizens back, and to rcpcopie the place 
of his nativitv His great rejmtation naturally 

e.xposcd him to envy : and he himself gave some 
room for calumny by often refusing the king’s invi- 
tations, and when he accejfted tliein, by sitting so- 
leqin and silent ; which showed, that he could nei- 
'■ ^ 

141 < The throne is csliiblished by rigbteousnoRs.’ (Prov. xvi. 12.)* 
*44 OLynlhus wastone oftbo cities which iuid been destroyed by 
Philip; whether Alcxmidtr he philosopher to re-esta- 

blibh it, is unctn'taiii ; hut CictTO informs in bis time it was 

a flourishin^i; place. (In Verr. iii.) 
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ther. commend, nor approve, what was passing: 
aomuch that Alexander said to him one day, 

1 hate the sage, 

Who reaps himself no fruits from wisdoiqii’s page ’^s. 

Once when he was at the king’s table with a large 
company, and the cup came round to him, he was 
desired to pronounce an eulogium upon the Mace- 
donians extempore ; wliich he did with so much elo- 
quence, that the guests, in addition to their plaudits, 
rose up and covered him with their garlands. Unon. 
this Alexander said, in the words of Euripides, 

When great tlie theme, ’lis cas}’ to excel. 

But show us now,” continued he, “ the power of 
“ your rhetoric in speaking against the Macedo- 
“ nians, that they may see their taults and amend.” 
The orator then took the other side, and spoke with 
equal fluency against the encroachments and the 
other faults of the Macedonians, as well as against 
the divisions among the Greeks, which he proved to 
have been the only cause of the increase of PhiHp’s 
power : concluding with these words, 

In civil broils t^ie worst emerge to honour. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatred 
of the Macedonians, and Alexander said ; “ He 
“ had given in this case a specimen, not of his elo- 
“ quence, but of his malevolence.” 

Hermippus assures us that Stroi’bus, a person em- 
ployed by Callisthcnes to read to him, gave this ac- 
count of the matter to Aristotle. He ddds, that 
Callisthcnes, perceiving the king’s aversion, repeated 
this verse twice or thrice at parting ; 

Fatroclus, thy superior, is no more 

^ M5 A verse of Euripides, 'cited albo by Cicero to Csesari Ep.Eonu 
liiiiv 15. The next quotation is from tlic Bacch. 266.* , 

Horn. II. xxi. 107. 
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It was not therefore without reason, that Aristotle 
said of Callisthenes, “ His eloquence indeed is great, 
“ but he wants common sense/* He not only re- 
fused, with all the firmness of a philosopher, to pay 
his respects to Alexander by prostration ; but stood 
forth singly, mid uttered in public many grievances, 
which the best and the oldest of the Macedonians 
durst only bewail in secret By preventing the proa^ 
tration, he saved the Greeks indeed from a gaeat 
dishonour, and Alexander trom a greater, but he 
ruined himself: because his manner was such, that 
iu^Seemed rather desirous to compel, than to per- 
suade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander at one 
of his entertainments, after he had drank, reached 
the cup to one of his friends ; who on receiving it 
rose up, and turning toward the hearth (where 
stood the domestic gods) to drink, first worshipped, 
and then kissed Alexander. This done, he took his 
place again at table. All the guests did the same 
in their order, except Callisthenes. When it came 
to his turn, he drank, and then approached to give 
the king a kiss, who being engaged in some dis- 
course with Hephacstion, happened not to notice 
him. But Demetrius, stimamed Phidem, cried out, 
“ Don’t receive his kiss for he alone has not 
“ adoied you.” Upon which, Alexander refused it, 

and Callisthenes said aloud, “ Then 1 return a kiss 
“ the poorer.” 

A coldness, of. course, ensued ; but many other 
things contributed to bis falL In the first place, 
Hepfaaestkm’s rqmrt was believed, that Callisthmes 
had promised him to adore the king, and broke his 


By this action, as Dacrer sapposes, the flatterer wished to in- 
nnuate, tliat Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domestic 
gods. Bitt, as the king sat in that part of the room where the Pe- 
nates were, we rather consider it as a wi^tched excuse to the man’s 
own conscience for this act of religious worship, because their posi- 
tion made it dubious, whediw k- vras intended^ Alowudas w foe 
themselves. 
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word. Lysimachus and Agnon next attacked liim^ 
and said) “ The sophist went about with as ninrh 
** pride as if he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
young men followed him, as the only f' ccmri'n 
** among so many thousands.” These things, li’ion 
the discovery of Hermolaiis* plot against Alexan- 
der, give an air of probability to what was 'alleged 
against Callisthenes. Accordiog to his enemies, Her-* 
molaiis had inquired of him, “ By what means he 
“ might become the most eminent miui in the 
“ world ?” and he had answered, “ iJy killiiiK the 
“ most eminent man in the worI<l.” They farther 
asserted, that by way' of encouraging him to the at- 
tempt, he b^idc him, “ i;ol be afraid ol‘ the golden 
“ bed ; but remember that he had to do •vvitli a man, 
“ who had suffered both by sickness and by wounds.” 

Neither Ilermolaiis however, nor. any of his ac- 
complices, amidst the extremities of torture, made 
any mention of Callisthenes. Nay, Alexander him- 
self, in the account which he immediately’^ gave of 
the plot to Chaterus, Attains, and Alcetas, slated ; 
“ That the young men, when i)ut to the torture, de- 
clared it was entirely tlicir own enterprise, and that 
no man besides was privy to it.” Yet afferward, in 
a letter to Aiitipatcr, he anirmed that Callisthenes 
was as guilty as tlic rest : “ The Macedonians,” says 
he, “ have stoned thcyoungimen to death. "As for 
the sophist, I wii! puni.sli him myself^ and those who 
sent iiim too ; nv-itlier shall the towns, which har- 
boured the conspirators, escape.” In which he 
plainly discovers his di-lIkc to Aristotle, by whom 
Callisthenes had been brought up as a relation ; for 
he was the son of Herb, Aristotle’s niece. His death 
is variously related. Some say, Alexander ordered 
him to be hanged ; others, th^t he fell sick, and died 
in chains. And Chares, that he was kept seven 
months in prison, in order to be tried in full council 

Herinolaus» according to Q. Curt. viii. 1. and Arrian iv., was 
ft young man of high birth^ and with his accomplices appears to 
Save filled the station of page about the king’s person.* 
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in the presence of Aristotle ; but that he died of ex- 
cessive corpulence and the lousy disease, at the time 
that Alexander was wounded by the Malli Oxydracse 
in India This happened, however, at a later pe- 
riod than that, of which we are now writing. 

In the mean time, Deniaratus the Corinthian, 
though far advanced in years, was ambitious of going 
to see Alexander. He accordingly took the voyage, 
and when he beheld him, exclaimed ; “ What a de- 
“ light have those Creeks missed, who died without 
‘iJhiiving seen Alexander seated upon the throne of 
“ Darius !” But he did not live to enjoy the king's 
friendship. He sickened, and expired soon after- 
ward. The king, however, performed his obsequies 
in the most magnificent manner; and the army threw 
up for him a monument of earth of immense extent, 
and fourscore cubits in height. His ashes were car- 
ried to the sea-shore in a chariot and four, with the 
richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was on the point of setting out 
for India, he saw his troops were so laden with spoils, 
that they were unfit to march. Early in the morn- 
ing thcrefi)re, tipon which he was to take his depar- 
ture, after the carriages were assembled, he first 
burned his own baggage and that of his friends; and 
then gave orders, that the rest should be treated in 
the same manner. The resolution appeared more 
difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were 
displeased at it, and number's received it with ac- 
clamations of joy. They f reely gave part of their 
equipage to such as were in need, and burned and 
destroyed whatever was siipsj'fluous. This sti'ongly 
encouraged, and fortified, Alexander in his design. 
Besides, by this time he was become inflexibly se- 


146 For the variov>s accounts of his death, sec Arrian iv., Q. Curt, 
viii. 8.; Justin xv. 3., Diog. I.aert. Life »l' Arist. v. 5. Athenaeus in- 
forms us, that he was carried about in an iron cage, in which he was 
almost eaten up by vermin ; and that hc.was nt last thrown to a lion 
to be devoureiL The subjoined remark of Demaratus ooeurs before 
in this Life, p. .300,* 
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vere io punishing ofiences. Menander, though one 
of his mends, he put to death, for having refused to 
stay in a fortress, of which he had given him the 
cWge ; and one of the barbarians named Osodates, 
who had rebelled against him, he shot dead with an 
arrow. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the 
perfect form and colour of a tiara upon it’s head, on 
each side of which were testicles. Regarding the 
prodigy with horror, he employed the Chaldacans 
who attended him tor such purposes, to purify feip, 
, by their expiations. Upon this occasion, he told his 
ftiends, “ That he was more troubled on their ac- 
" count, than his own ; for he was afraid that, after 
“ his death, fortune would throw the empire into the 
“ hands of some obscure and feeble man.” A better 
omen, however, quickly dissipated *his fears. A 
Macedonian named Proxenus, who had the charge 
of the king’s equipage, on opening the ground near 
the river Oxus in order to pitch his master’s tent, 
discovered a spring of a gross oily liquor ; which 
after the surface was taken oft’ became perfectly 
clear, and neither in taste nor smell differed from 
real oil, nor was inferior to it in smoothness and 
hrightne.ss of colour, though there wfcre no olives in 
that country. It is saSd, indeed, that the water of 
the Oxus is of so unctuous a quality, as to make the 
skins of those who bathe in it smooth and shining 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander’s to Anti- 

Among the Chaldeans, chiefly, these kinds of lustrations had 
originated ; and tliey were, of course, very skilful in performing 

Strabo, xi., ascribes the same properties to the ground iijear 
tlie river Ochus. The Ochus^ indeed uud the Ox;u^ unite tbeir 
. iitreanr>s, and flow together into the Caspian sea* (L«) Eustathius 
(cm Dion. Perieg.) and Arrian iv. specify twd fountains, os being 
near each otlier, one of water and the other of 

'^9 Piioy informs no, tliat«the surface o€ thesa rivees^ wai a con* 
sistence of salt, and that the waiters flowed undor it as under a crust 
of ice. Tills Sf^^coDsistence he imputes to the dsfluxions flrom tiic 
neighbouring mountains, butr he says notbmg about the unctuous- 
quality mentioned by Plutarch. (H. N. xxxi.) 
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pater, that he was highly delighted with this inci- ' 
dent, and reckoned it as one of the happiest pre- 
sages, which tlie gods had afforded him. The sooth- 
sayers roj-. esented it as a token that the expedition 
would piove a glorious, but at the same time a la- 
borious and difficult one, because heaven has given 
men oil to refresh them after their Labours. Accord- 
ingly, he met v/ith great dangers in the battles which 
he fought, and received very considerable wounds. 
But his army suffered most from the want of neces- 
saries, and from the climate. For his part, he was 
ambitious to show that courage can triumph over 
fortune, and magnanimity over force : He thought 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to 
the daring^’®. Pursuant to this opinion, when he 
besieged .Sisimethres upon a rock extremely steep 
and apparenfly inaccessible, and observed his men 
greatly discouraged at the enterprise, he asked Ox- 
yartes, “ Whether Sisimethres were a man of spirit ?** 
And being answered, “ That he was a complete 
dastard he said, “ You inform me that the rock 
** may be taken, since there is no strength in iPs 
“ defender.” In fact, he found means to intimidate 
Sisimethres, and made himself master of the fort. 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place 
equally steep, among the J^oung Macedonians who 
were to giv'e the assault, was one called Alexander ; 
and the king took occasion to say to him, “ You 
“ must behave gallantly, ray friend, in order to do 
“ justice to your name.” He subsequently learned, 
that the young man fell as he was gloriously distin- 


^5® One of the MSS. instead of has in which case^ 

the latter memfieiL of the sentence should be rendered, ‘ nor secure 
td cowards.* , ^ 

*5* This strong liold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo sayti it 
was fifteen furlongs high, as many in compass, and that the top w£^ 
a fertile plain capable of maintaiiiing^five hundred men. It was iu . 
Bactriana, that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of Ox- 
yartes. (L.) For the varieties in the names of this, and the two 
•iither strong fortresses of Arimazes and Aornus, taken by Ale:tta]> 
dtTj see Q. Curt. vh. 2., viii. 2, il., &c.* 

1 
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’guishing himself, and he was deeply concerned at 
the event. 

When he sat down before Nysa the Macedo- 
nians made s.^mc difficulty of advancing lo the at- 
tack, on account of the depth ol‘ the river wliicli 
washed it’s walls; till Alexander said, “What a 
“ wretch am I, that I did not leain to swim!” and 
was going to ford it with lus'sliield in liis hand. 
After the drst assault, while the troojis wera refresh- 
ing themselves, einbassa<iois crane witli an offer lo 
capitulate; and, aioi-g with them, dcj)uties fr^n, 
some other piaccs. "i iicy were surprised to see him 
in arraour, wilhoiit run' poii'p or ceremony; and 
their aslonisluneiit inercased, when he bade the 
oldest of the cmba-.-.caclors, named Aciiphis, take the 
pillow which had been brought ti)r liimsclf Acu- 
phis, struck with a bc..ignity of i cccp-tion so far be- 
yond his hopes, asked, “ V. hat they must do to be 
“ admitted into his friendship ?” Alexander answer- 
ed, “ They must appoint you their governor, and 
“ send me a hundred of their best men ior hostages.” 
Acuphis smiled at this, and said ; “ J should govern 
“ better, if you •would take the worst, instead oi'the 

best.” 

The dominions of Taxiles in India it is said, 
were as large as Egypt? they afforded likewise 'ex- 
cellent pasturage, and were in every respect most 
productive. As he was a man of consummate pru- 
dence, he waited upon Alexander, and after the 
first compliments thus addressed him : “ What oc- 
'* casion is there for -wars between you and me, if 
“ you are not come to deprive us of our water and 
“ the other nccessaiies of life ; the only things for 
“ which reasonable men will take up arms ? As to 

Arrinn calls it ‘ Nyss.a,’ ami so docs the Vul^cob. MS. That 
historkin places it near Mount ^Icris, and adds, that it was built 
bj' Dionysius or Bacchus. Hcncc it had the name of Dionysiopolis, 
hod. Nevj'.' 

•53 Between the Indus and the Hydaspes. (Strabo xv.) Taxilea. 
was the common name of the princes of tliat eountry. 


2 
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gold and silver and other possessions, if I am richer 
“ tlian you, I am willing to oblige you with part ; 
“ if I am poorer, I have no objection to sharing in 
“ your bounty.” Charmed with his frankness, Alex- 
ander took him by the hand and answered, “ Do 
“ you think then, by all this civility, to escape with- 
“ out a conflict ? You are much deceived, if you 
“ do. I will dispute it with you to the last, but it 
“ shall be in favours and benefits ; tor I w’ill not have 
“ you outdo me in genero ily.” After having re- 
Qpiv d great prcse.ds from him therefore, and made 
him c, 'Cater :ii return he said to him one even- 
ing; “ 1 drink fo you, 'I'axiles, inul as sure as you 
“ pledge me, you shall liave a thousand talents.” 
His friends were offended at his giving away snch 
immense sums, Imt it made many of the barbarians 
look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians were accustomed 
to fight for pay. Upon this invasion, they defended 
the cities w'liich hired them with much vigour, and 
Alexander suffered not a little from their exertions. 
To one of the cities he granted an honourable capi- 
tulation ; and yet he seized the mercenaries, as they 
were upon their march homeward, and put them all 
to the sword. I'liis is the onlv blot in his military 
conduct; all his other proeecdiiigs were- agreeable 
to the laws of v.ar, aiul worthy of a king 

The pliilosojihcrs gave him no Jess trouble than 
the mercenaries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of 
infamy upon those princes who declared for him, and 
by exciting the free nations to take up arms j for 

• 

*5^ See Q. Curt. viii. PA"* 

*55 It was just and law! ulj it seems, to go about harassing and 
destroying those nations viJiinh had never ofFended him, and upoxji 
whicli he had no claim, except that avowed by the northern barbae 
rians when they endued Italy, viz, * tliat the weak must submit to 
the strong !* Those barbarians, indeed,* were much honcster men, 
for they Jiad another and a better plea ; they went to seek bread. 
(L.) Besides, there were other traits of barbarity toward the con- 
clusion of iiis reign, which are to be found detailed in M. de 8t. 
Croix.* 
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Tfhich reasoAy he ordered many of them to be 
hanged. 

As to bis war with Porus, we have an account of 
it in his own Epistles. According to them, the river 
Hydaspes was between the two armies ; and Po- 
rus drew up bis elephants on the banks opposite the 
enemy, with their heads towards the stream, to 
guard it. Alexander caused a great noise and bustle 
to be made every day in his camp, that 'the barba- 
rians, being aceustomed to it, might not be so r^^ady 
to take the alarm This done, he took the ad- 
vantage of a dark and stormy night, with part of his 
in&ntry and a select body of cavalry, to gain a little 
island in the river at some distance from the Indians. 
When he was there, he and his troops were attacked 
by a most violent wind and rain, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning. But notwithstand- 
ing this hurricane, in which he saw several of his 
men perish by the lightning, he advanced from the 
island to the opposite bank. The Hydaspes, swelled 
with the rain, had by it’s violence and rapidity made 
a breach on that side, which received water enough 
to form a bay ; so that w’ben he came to land, he 
found the bank extremely slippery, and the ground 
broken and undermined by the current. Upon this 
occasion, he is said to ‘have yttcred the celebrated 
saying ; “ O Athenians, will you believe what dan- 
“ gers I encounter, in order to secure your ap- 
** plauses ?” The last particular we have from 
Onesicritus. Alexander himself only says, that they 
quitted their boats, and armed as they were, waded 

r 

See Frontin. i. 4., and Polyacn. iv. 3.* , 

Tfie ttyve of fame has been well pronounced by Milton, 

‘ The last infirmity of noble mihds * 

but it is a motive, as Dacier oWtvcs, which naitlier Socrates, nor 
Zeno, nor Epictetus, vroulh have approved ; still less is it to be 
commended by those, who believe in the gospel. Of such, as per- 
fornt their great aeftons to be seen of men ; it has been pronounced 
bvvClnHst himself, • Vcfily I say unto you, they have their reward.* 
(Matt. vi. 2.)* 
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up die breach breast-high: and that, when they 
were landed, he advanced with the horse twenty 
furlongs before the foot ; concluding that^^ if the 
enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he should be 
much an overmatch tor them, and that if they made 
a movement with their infantry, his owm would come 
up in time to receive tiu in. Neither did he judge 
amiss. The enemy detached against him a thousand 
horse and sixty armed chariots, and he defeated 
them with ease. The chariots he te>ok, and killed 
jbor hundred of the cavalry upon the spot. 

From this, Porus understood that Alexander him- 
self had passed the river ; and he therefore brought 
up his whole array, except what appeared necessary 
to keep the rest of the Macedonians from effecting 
their passage. Alexander considering the force of 
the elephants, and the enemy’s superior numbers, 
did not choose to engage them in front, but attacked 
the left wing himself, while Ccenus according to his 
orders fell upon the right. Both wings being broken 
fell back upon the elephants in the centre, and ral- 
lied there. The combat then became of a more 
mixed kind ; but was maintained with such obsti- 
nacy, that it was not decided till the eighth hour 
of the day'^*. This description of the battle we 
have’ from the eonoueror iiimselfj in one of his 
Epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four cubits 
and a palm high, and that though the elephant upon 
which he rode was one of the largest, his stature and 
bulk was such, as to make him appear only propor- 
tionally mounted. This elephant, during the whole 
battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity and 
his care of the king’s person. As long as that prince 

*58 2 P. M. TIi^s victory was gained B. C. 327. (Diod. Sic. xvii. 
83.) About Porus’ height there ard difterent accounta. Thai in 
the text is the lowest. Diod. Sic. ib. makes this giant of. the east 
five cubits high, and adds, tliat his chest was docrble the ordn 

nary breadth, and that be darted his javelin with the force of an en- 

„ • 
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was able to fight, he defended him with great cou- 
rage, and repulsed all assailants ; and when he per- 
ceived him ready to sink under ’the multitude of 
darts, and the wounds w'ith which he was covered, 
to prevent his falling ofi^ he kneeled dovvn in the 
softest manner, and with his proboscis gently*drew 
every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked 
him, “How he wished to be treated?”" He an- 
swered, “ Like a king.” “ And have you nothing 
“ else to request ? ” demanded Alexander. “ Noj’V- 
said he ; “ every thing is comprehended in the 
“ word ‘ king.* ” Alexander not only immediately 
restored to him his own dominions, which he was to 
govern as his lieutenant, but annexed to them very 
extensive territories ; tor having subdued a free 
country, which contained fifteen nations, five thou- 
sand considerable- cities and villages in propor- 
tion, he bestowed it upon Porus. Another country, 
thrice as large, he gave to Philip one of his friends, 
who tvas also to act there as his lieutenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received 
several wounds'*^, of which he sonic time afterward 
died. This is the account, whicli most writers give 
us : But Onesicritus says, he died of age and fatigue, 
for he was thirty years-old. .Upon this occasion, 
Alexander showed as much regret, as if he had lost 
a faithl’ul friend and companion. He esteemed him, 
indeed, as such ; and built a city near (he Hydaspes, 
near tlic place of his interment, which he called 
after him ‘ Buceph.alia.’ He is reported likewise to 
have built a city, and caWed it ‘ Peiitas,’ in memory 
of a dog of that name, which he had brought up and 

Some transcriber seems to have ^iven us the number of inha- 
bitants in one city, as the number of cities. Arrian’s account is 
this ; ‘ He took tliirly-scvcn citie.s, I he least of wlijch contained five 
thousand inhabitants, and sevctfil of thrm above ten. He took also 
a great number of^ villagcs not less por)u]ous than the cities^ and 
gave the government of the country to Porus.’ 

i6o Arrian v. states it as the report of some writers, that he was 
killed by Porus' son in the engagement.* 
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Was very fond of. This particular, Sotio says, he 
had from Potamo of Lesbos ‘®'. 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the 
Macedonians, and made them resolve -to prpceed no 
farther in India. It was with difficulty that they had 
defeated an enemy, who brought only twenty thou- 
sand toot and two thousand liorsc into the field ; and 
they therefore opposed Alexander with great firm- 
ness, when he insisted that they should pass the 
Ganges which (they were informed) was thirty- 
tw() furlongs in breadth, and in depth a hundred 
.fiitlionis. The opposite shore likewise, they under- 
stood, was covered with numbers of squadrons, bat- 
talions, and elephants. For the kings of the Gan- 
darites and Prinsians ““ were said to be there await- 
ing them, with eighty thousand horse, two hundred 
thousand fool, eight thousand chariots, and six 
thousand elcj'hants (rained to war. Neilher is this 
number at all magnitied ; for Andrccottus, who 
reigned not long afterward, matie Seleuci!-’ a present 
at once of five hundred elephau s, ai.ci with an army 
of six hundred thoi sand men traversed India, and 
conquered the whole. 

Alexander’s grief and indigjiation at this refusal 
were such, th.al at first he siiut hiaiscif up in his 

Who wrote nn Account of AtjXrinder's Indian exploits. To 
thii? very animal i^oliux piobably alludes v. .G., \\bere be says 
tiiat Alexander bought in India a dog, vrbich was accustomed to 
light with lions, for a liundred mina*, 

The Gauges is the largest river in llie three continents, the 
Indus tlie second, the ^sile the third, and the Danube the fourth, 
(L.) In Strabo’s time, a letter iVom Crateru.-? to his mother was still 
extant, announcing Alexander’s arrival on tlie banks of the Ganges, 
end the strange appearance of tlxif river. But the rivers of the old 
world are mere streams, when c ompared with tliose of AinericiV* , 

These, as i* appear.; fi oni t.',trabo (thougli Q. Curt., ix. 2., has 
assigned only one king to tiiem both) were two distinct nations ; 
and the capital of the hitter was Pi*lihothrii, wliich Bobertson in an 
elaborate note, (iytfering with great diliidence from Major Renncll, 
proves to be the modern Allahabad,* while Major 11. endeavours tp 
identify it with Patna. (See Robertson’s* Hist. Disq. on India,’ not. 
xiv.) Androcotrus is by Justin xv. 4., and Atllcascus i. 15. called 
> Sandracottua.’*' 
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tent, and lay prostrate on the ground, declaring^ 
** He did not thank the Macedonians in the least for 
“ what they had done, if they would not pass the 
Gang^ ; for he considered a retreat, as an abso- 
** lute acknowledgement that he was overcome.’* 
His friends omitted nothing, that might comfort him; 
and at last their remonstrances, together with the 
cries and tears of the soldiers who were suppliants at 
his door, melted him, and prevailed upon him to re- 
turn. He first however sought to establish* his fame, 
by many vain and ridiculous contrivances ; among 
which were arms much bigger than his men could, 
use, and higher mangers and heavier bits than his 
horses required, left scattered up and down. He 
built also great altars '*■*, for which the Praesians still 
retain much veneration, and their kings cross *the 
Ganges every year to olicr sacrifices upon them in 
the Grecian manner. Androcottus, who was at that 
time very young, Jiad a sight of Alexander, and he 
is reported to have frequently observed afterward. 
That Alexander was within a very little of making 
himself master of the whole country ; with such 
** hatred and contempt was the reigning prince re- 
garded, on account of his profligacy of manners 
“ and the meanness of his birth.” 

Alexander, in his march thence, formed a design 
to view the ocean ; for Svhich purpose he caused a 
number of row-boats and rafts to be constructed, 
and in tliem fell down the rivers at his leisure. Nei- 
was this navigation unattended with hostilities. 
He made several descents by the way, and attacked 
the adjacent cities, which were all compelled to sub- 
mit to his victorious arms. He was very near beiog 

cut in pieces however by the MsdK who are ro* 

« 

^4 For the particulars of these altars, see Died. svin d5L> 
Arrmn vii., Plin. H. N. vi. 17., Fhilostr. Life of Apolko. iL 
Ae. Diod. Sic, likewise ib., ami Q. Gurt. ix. 2., gpee some aeeomst 
of the low-born prince nientiotied in the text * 

The scene of this adventure is not unifermfy laid ssnoi^ the 
MflK. Bert wiide ef Afexander’e return is so ably iHrestigsted 
by the very learned and respectable Dr. Vincent, Biw ed WestK 
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pfcsented as the most warlike people in India. He 
bad driven some of them from the wall witli his mis- 
sive weapons, and was the first man to ascend. But, 
soon after he had reached the top, the scaling-ladder 
broke. Finding himself and his small party ^ much 
galled by the darts of the barbarians from below', he 
poised himself, and leaped down into the midst of 
the enemy. By good fortune he fell upon his feet ; 
and the barbarians were so much .astonished at the 
flashing of his arms, as he came down, that they 
thought they beheld lightning or some supernatural 
splendour issuing from his body. A,t first, there- 
fore, they drew back and dispersed. But when they 
had recollected themselves, and saw him attended 
only by two of his guards, they attacked him hand 
to hand, and notwithstanding the valour with which 
he fought, wounded him through his armour with 
their sw'ords and spears. One of them, standing far- 
ther off, drew an arrow with sucIl strength, that it 
made it’s way through bis cuirass, and entered the 
ribs under the breast. The force of it was so great, 
that he shrunk and bent upon his knees, and the 
barbarian ran up with his drawn cimitar to despatch 
him. Peucestas and Limnaeus placed themselves 
before him ; but the one was wounded, and the 
other killed outright. Peucestas the survivor was 
still making some resistance, when Alexander re- 
covered himself, and laid the barbarian dead at his 
feet. He received however fresh wounds, and at 
last such a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, 
that he was forced to support himself against the 
wall, and there stood with his face toward the en^ 

• 

minster, in his ‘ Voyage of Nearchus,^ that the editor, must refer 
to it generally, as leaving few or no diiUculties in the rematnusg 
short part of Alexander's life unsolved. 

The word implies, that he was not quite alone^: 

appears immediately afterward, that he was not. 

* Q, Curt, calls him * Timeeus.' •Arrian, Diod. Sic,, and 
Curt, claim for Peucestas, whom we have seen in the Life of Eu- 
manes, pp. tiO. 62 . behaving himself subsequent!}^ in so 
manner,, the exclusive honour of this perilous interpositioji^^ 
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my. The Macedonians, who by this time had etf< 
tered, gathered about him, and carried him off to 
liis tent. 

His aenscs had forsaken him, and it was currently 
reported in the army, that he was' dead. When 
they had with great difficulty sawed off the shaft of 
the arrow, which was of wood, and with etjual trou- 
ble had taken off his cuirass, they proccedetf to ex- 
tract the head, which was thVee lingers broad and 
four long, and stuck fast in the bone. He fainted 
under the ojicration, and was very iioar expiring ; 
but, W'hcn the head was drawn, he came, to himself 
Yet, after the danger was ove/, lu"' siill contIm:ed 
weak, and for a great while contiiie.'l I'iaiscJf to a 
regular diet, attending solely to ti)e cure <'.f his 
wound. The Macedonians c-iild not Ix'ar to be so 
long deprived of tiic sight ol' their I. lug: tiiey as- 
sembled, thcrefn’c, tiuniiltuou.sly about bis tent. 
When he jicrceivcd this, lie put on ins rw'oc, and 
made his appearance ; hut, as soon a; l.e. had sacri- 
ficed to the gods, he again retired. ^Vl.en l;e was 
able to pursue his journey in a inter by ti.o water- 
side, he subdued a large tract of land, and many re- 
spectable cities. 

In the course of this expoultion, he look ten of 
the Gymno.so])hi.sts % who had been piincipally 
concerned in instigatinlj Safilias to iwok, and had 
involved the Macedonians in inany olh'. r distresses. 
As these ten iverc reckoned the nn.sc acute and con- 
cise in their answers, he projioscd to tin. in die must 
difficult questions which could be devised, and at 
the same time declared that he woidil put to death 

I. 

These philosophers, so c;*lled from their g iliip; iHtkcd, were 
divided into two sects, theKrf’elim iiiiu'n! (h^ Ucrmaiii. The JJrach- 
maiii were the must esteemed, bocnusc there wa.s a consisteucy in 
their principles. Apuluius informs us, that not only the scholars, 

the younger pupils, were assemided about dynier-lirnc, and ex- 
mined whut good tliey had tlonc tluit tiny ; and r.ucii as cttuld not 
point out some act of humanity, or useful puniiit in wliich they had 
been , engaged, were not alloived any dinner. See ^>trabo xv. They 
bad not, however., the name oi'Brachniani in Alexander’s time. 
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the first who answered wrong, and after him all 
the rest. The oldest man among them was to be 
judge. 

He demanded of the first, ** Which were most nu- 
** merous, the living or the dead ?” He answered, 
“ The living ; for the dead no longer exist 

The second was asked, “ Whether tlic earth, or 
“ the sea, produced +hc lai-gest animals ?” He an- 
iweredf, “ The eai’th ; for the sea is part of it.” 

The third, “ Which was the craftiest of ail ani- 
“ mals ?” “ That,” said he, “ with which man is 
i* not yet acquainted 

The fourth, “ What Avas his reason for persuad- 
“ ing Sabbas to revolt ?” “ Because,” said he, “ I 
“ wished him either to live like a brave man, or to 
“ die like a coward 

The fifth had this question proposed, “ Which do 
** you think oldest, the day or the night ?” He an- 
swered, “ The day, by one day.” As the king ap- 
peared surprised at this solution, the philosopher told 
him, “ Abstruse questions must have abstruse an- 
“ swers.” 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he inquired, 
** What arc the best means for a man to make him- 
** self beloved ?” He replied, “ If possessed of great 
** power, not to make himself feared.” 

The seventh was asked, “ How a man might be- 
“ come a god ?” He answered, “ By doing what it 
** is impossible for man to do.” 

They did not hold the mortality, but the transmigration 'of 
the soul. 

*70 This we suppose to mean man«himsclf, as being * to himself 
unknown/ 

^ 7 * One of the MSS. gives us Kaxvq here, instead ofxflc< 6 ««. Then 
the sense will be, * because* I wished him either to live, or to die, 
with'honour/ Which wc cannot but prefer; for he, who has regard 
enough for a man to wish him to live with honour, cannot be so en- 
vious as to wish him ' to die with dishonc^r. At the same time we 
agree with M. Du Soul, that some archness is intended in most of 
the answers ; but what archn^s is there in this, as it is commonly 
translated, * Because I wishedliim either to live honourably, or to 
die miserably i* 

roL. IV. 


z 
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The eighth, **' Which is strongest, li& or death ?" 
** Life,”' said he ; “ because it bears so many evils.” 

The last question which he put was, “ How long 
** is it good for a man to live As .long,” replied 
the philosopher, “ as he does not prefer death to life.” 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give 
sentence. The old man said, “ In my opinion, they 
“ have all answered one worse, than another.” “ If 
“ this is thy judgement,” said Alexander. thou 
“ .shall die first.” “ No,” replied the philosopher; 
“ not so, except you choose to break your word : 
** for you declared that the man, that answered 

worst, should first suffer.” 

The king loaded them with presents, and di.s- 
missed them. After which he sent Onesicritus, a 
disciple of Diogenes, to the other Indian sages, who 
were of the highest reputation and lived a retired 
life, to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus 
informs us, tliat Calanus treated him with great in- 
solence ami harshness, bidding him strip himself 
naked '**, if he desired to hear any of his doctrine ; 
“ You shoidd not hear me on any other condition,” 
said he, “ though you came from Jupiter himself.” 
Dandamis Ix;haved with more courtesy ; and when 
Onesicritus had given him an account of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Diogenes, he said, “ They apiwarcd* 
“ to him to have been men tf genius, but to* have 
“ liv,ed with too passive a regard to. the laws"'*.” 
According to others, he entered into no discoiir.se 
with the messenger, liut only inquired, “ Wliy Alcx- 
** ander liad taken so long a journey ?” Calanus, it 
ij. certain, was prevailed upon by Taxiles to go to 
Alexander. His true ‘name w'as Sphincs ; but be- 
cause he addressed them with the word ‘ Calc,' 


From Strabo^fl.accjount of those phUosopTiers it would- 

appear that they were of the^ascetic sect of yogeys- or raiitluramsw^ 
aod also that they luid some idea^ corrupted by tradition^ of Para** 
dise and the FalL* 

^ *7^ III opposition to the dictates . of nature, soys M- Ricord, wliicis 
directed them forsooth to live more simply, and to go laaked^ 
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wliich is the Indian form of salutation', the Greeks 
called him Calanus. This ptiilosopher, we are tedd^ 
exliihited to Alexander an excellent representation 
of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivelled bide be- 
fore him, and first trod upon it’s edges. This he 
did all round ; and still as he trod on one side, it 
started up on the other. At last, he placed his feet 
upon the middle, and then it lay still. By this em- 
blem he showed him, that he ought to fix his resi- 
dence and plant his principal force in the heart of 
his empire, and not wander to it’s extremities. 

, Alexander spent seven months in falling down the 
rivers to the ocean. When he arrived there, he em- 
barked, and sailed to an island which he called Scil- 
luustis but others call it Psiltoucis. There he 
landed, and sacrificed to the gods. He likewise 
considered the nature of the sea, and of the coast, 
as far as it was accessible. And after having besought 
heaven, “ That no man might ever pass beyond the 
“ bounds of his expedition,” he prepared to set out 
on his way back. He appointed Nearchus admiral 
and Onesicritus pilot of the royal galley, and ordered 
his fleet to sail round, keeping India on the right. 
With the rest of his forces lie returned by land, 
through the country of the Orites ; in which he wa» 
reduced to such extremities, and lost such number^ 
of meii, tliat he did not bring'back from India above 
a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
was not less than a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse. Violent distempers, 
bad diet, and excessive heats destroyed multitudes ; ' 
but famine made still greater ravages. For.it was 
barren and uncultivated comitry ; the natives lived 
miserably, having nothing to subsist upon except a 
few scraggy sheep, which used to feed on the fish 
thrown up by the sea, and were consequently, ex- 
tremely lean and very ill-flavoured. 

u-t Arrian vii. calls it ‘ Cilluta.’ Here they first observed the 
ebbing and flawing of the sea, which caused tnem not a little sap* 
prise. 

Z 2 
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With much difficulty he traversed this country itt 
sii^y days, at the end of which he arrived in Ge- 
drosia. There he found provisions in abundance ; 
for, beftde that the land is in itself fertile, the neigh- 
bouring princes and grandees sent him supplies. 
After he had given his army some time to refresh 
themselves, he marched in Carmania for seven days 
in a kind of bacchanalian prqcession. His chariot, 
which was extremely magnincent, was drawn by eight 
horses. Upon it was placed a lofty platform, where he 
and his principal friends revelled day and night. This 
carriage w'as followed by many others, some coveted 
with rich tapestry and purple hangings, and others 
shaded with branches of trees fresh gathered and 
flourishing. In these were the rest of the king’s 
friends and generals, crowned with flowers, and ex- . 
hilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be seen a 
single buckler, a helmet, or a spear ; but instead of 
them, cups, and daggons, and goblets These 
the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to each other ; some as they marched along, 
and others seated at tables, which were placed at 
proper distances on the way. The whole countiy 
resounded with flutes, clarionets, and songs, and with 
the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This 
disorderly and dissolute march was closed by & very 
immodest figure '‘®, and with all the licentious ri- 
baldry of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himself had 
been present to carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 
Gedrosia he again gave his army time to refresh 

0KftitXueti, See the Life of Paulus Vol. IL noU 

( 95 ).* . . a, 

*76 ]vr. le Fevre (in ills note.s upon Anacreon) aeenis to have re- 
stored the genuine reading of this passage, by proposing to road^ 
instead of 0 or ^ 

>77 < Gcdro&ia’ is ccrtaiifly corrupt. We should probably read 
* Carmanisu’ BieriAuvv signifies a capital city, as well as a royal pa- 
laoe, because princes generally reside in their capitals. (L.) Tlie 
whole of this licentious procession is denied by Arrian vLas totally 
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themselves, and entertained them with feasts and 
public spectacles. At one of these, in which the 
chorusvses disputed the prize of dancing, he appeared 
inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas who 
happened to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit 
of ceremony, and seated himself by the king. The 
Macedonians expressed their satisfaction with loud 
plaudits, and called out to the king to kiss him, with 
which he at last complied. 

At this place he was rejoined by Nearchus, who 
^ai'C him so much pleasure by the account of his 
voyage, that he formed a design to sail in person 
from the Euj)hrates with a large fleet, go round the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediter- 
ranean by the Pillars of Hercules. For this purpose, 

' he constructed at Tliapsacus a number of vessels 
of all kinds, and collected mariners and pilots. But 
the report of the difficulties which he had encoun- 
tered in his Indian expedition, particularly in his at- 
tack upon the Malli, his great loss of men in the 
country of the Orites, and the supposition that he 
would never return alive from the projected voyage, 
excited his new subjects to revolt, and stimulated 
his generals and governors of provinces to display 
their injustice, insolence, and avarice. In short, the 
whole empire was iu commotion, and ripe for rebel- 
lion. Olympias and Cleopatra, leaguing against 
Antipater, had seized his hereditary dominions, and 
divided them between themselves. Olympias took 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedon. Intelligence of 
this being brought to Alexander, he said, “ His mo- 
“ ther had chosen rightly, for.the Macedonians would 
“ never bear to be governed by a woman.” 

unfounded, and indeed, considering the exhausted state of the Ma-r 
cedonian army, perfectly incredible. See also M. de St. Croix.^ 

'7^ This effeminate creature had, previously, been in equal fayo\ir 
with Darius. How had Alexander at this time 

• Fallen from his high estate * 

«tf xuoral purity ! Compare p. 295. 

*79 A city of Syria, near the Euphrates.*^ 
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In consequence of this unsettled state of things, 
he sent Nearchus again to sea, having determined 
to carry the war into the maritime provinces. In 
mean time, he marched in person to chastise liis 
lieutenants for their misdemeanors. Oxyartes, one 
of the sons of Abulites he killed with his own 
hand by a stroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid in 
no provisions for him ; he had only collected three 
thousand talents in money. Upon his presenting 
this, Alexander bade him offer it to his horses ; and 
as they did not touch it, he said, “ Of what service^ 
“ will all this be to me ?” and immediately ordered 
him to be taken into custody. 

His first measure upon entering Persia was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancient 
custom of the kings, who upon their return irom 
any excursion to their Persian dominions, used to 
present e\ ery woman with a piece of gold For 
this reason several of them, we arc told, made it a 
nile to return but seldom ; and Ochus never return- 
ed at all, but banished himself to save his money. 
Having Ibund Cyrus’ tomb broken open, he put 
the author of that sacrilege to death, though a na- 
tive of Pella and a person of some distinction. His 
name was Polymachus. After he hail read the epi- 
taph, which was in the Persian language, he ordered 
it to be inscribed also in Clrcelv. It was as follows ; 
* O man ! whosoever thou art, and whencesoever 
thou comest (for come, I know, thou wilt) I am 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire. Envy mo 


Satrap of Susiana, who upon Darius’ defeat had put that pro- 
vince with it’s capital, Susa, into Alexander’s hands. (Q. Curt. 2., 
Arrian vii.)* 

This custom had been established by Cyrus, in compliment, 
as we learn from one of l^lutarch’s Moral Treatises, to their cou- 
rageous behaviour,* # 

This, according to Strdbo xvi. and Arrian vi., was in the coun- 
try of the PasagadsL’i The latter has preserved Aristobulus’ de- 
scription of it, from which it would seem to have been much richer 
than the epitaph implies ; the former imputes the sacrilege to rob- 
hers,* 





«t)t the little earth, that covers my body.' Ale^dui- 
der ^vas much affected by these words, which placed 
before him in so strong a light tiie uncertainty and 
the vicissitude of things. 

It w'as here that Calanus, after having been diaw 
ordered a short time by the colic, desired to have hi#, 
funeral-pile erected. He approached it on horse- 
back, offered up his prayers to Iieaven, poured the 
libations upon himself, cut off part of his hair 
and threw it on the fire, and before he ascended the 
pile took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them 
4:o* spend the day in jollity and drinking with the 
king ; “ For I shall see him,” said he, “ in a little 
“ while at Babylon.” So saying, he stretched him- 
self upon the pile, and coveiX'd himself up. Neither 
did he move at the approach of the flames, but re- 
mained in the same posture till he had finished his 
sacrifice, according to the custom of the sages of 
bis country. Many years afterward, another Indian 
•did the same in tlic j)resence of Augustus Caesar at 
Athens whose sepulchre is showh to this day 
under the name of ‘ the Indian’s Tomb.’ 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral- 
pile, invited his friends and oflicers to supper ; and, 
in order to give spirit to the carousal, promised that 
the man wlio drank most, should be crowned for his 
victory. Promachus drank four measures of wine 


^*^3 A.*? some of tlio liair used to be cut from the forehead of vic- 
tims. (L.) See Horn. 11. xix. 25^-y Odyss. xiv. 4^22. An account of 
tlii.s Indian suicide is ^iven by Arrian vii., Died. Sic. xvii. 107., 
yElian v. (>. lie had attained the n^c of seventy-three years. See 
also refeiences to his prediction in C^c- dc Div. i. 23., and Val. Max. 
i. 8.* 

B. C. 21. This Indian was in high health at the time: his 
■name, according to Dio. •iiv., was* Sainarus ; but Strabo calls him 
Zarnianocbcgus.* 

About fourteen quarts. The c/tnih' was 6.5?^ pints. (L.) See 
the Table, Vol. I. ' Atbcnacusx. 10., rj^fter Chares, states that there 
were three prizes proposed (of sixty, thirty, and ten minao te- 
s(>ectively) for the first, second, and third drinkers ; and that of 
these brutal competitors thirty-five were left dead on the ^otj and 
iive more died Soon ailerward in their tents 
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and carried off the crown, which was worth a talent, 
but he survived it only three days. The rest of 
tlie guests, as Chares informs us, drank to such a 
degree, tliaf forty-one of them lost their lives, the 
weather having set in extremely cold during their 
mtoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends 
to Persian ladies. He himself set them the exam- 
ple, by taking Darius’ daughter Statira to wife, and 
then distributed among his principal officcihs the vir- 
gins of the highest quality. As for those Macedo- 
nians, who had already married in Persia, he made* 
a general entertainment in commemoration of their 
nu])tia]s Not fewer than nine thousand guests, 
it is said, sat down to table, and yet he presented 
each with a golden cup for performing the libation. 
Every thing else was conducted with the utmost mag- 
nificence; he even discharged all their debts: so that 
the whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight 
hundred and seventy talents. 

An officer who had but one eye, named Antigenes, 
fraudulently put himself upon this list of debtors, and 
produced a person, who declared that he was so 
much in his books. Alexander paid the money ; but 
having subsequently detected the knavery, he an- 
grily forbade him the cqurt, and took away his com- 
mission. There was no fault to be found with*him, 
as a soldier. He had distinguished himself in his 
youth under Philip, at the siege of Perinthus, where 
he was wounded in the eye with a dart discharged 
from one of the engines ; and yet he would neither 
suffer it to be taken out, nor quit the field, till he 
had repulsed the enemy,* and forced them to retire 
into the town. This j)oor wretch could not bear th-e 
disgrace, which he had now brt)uglit upon himself ; 

i(*6 Pq|. jjji account of the magnificence of Kiese nuptials, see 
-?E!hin viii. 7* Alexander (we arc told by .Arrian vii.) had already, 
beside Uoxana, married Parysatis the youngest daughter of King 
Qchus. From his connexion with Statira the kings of Balaxaam, 
derived themselves in tbq time pf Mgreo Polo, i. 
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His grief and his despair were so immoderate, that it 
was apprehended he would put an end to his life. 
To prevent this catastrophe, the king forgave him, 
and ordered him to keep the money. 

The thirty thousand boys, whom he had left un> 
der proper masters, were now grown so much, and 
made so handsome an apjicarance, and (what was of 
more importance) h;ul gained such an activity and 
address in their exercises, that he was highly de- 
lighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness 
to the Macedonians, wlio Avere apprehensive that 
••thTe king would liave less regard tor themselves. 
When he gave the invalids therefore their route to 
the sea, in order to their return, the whole army 
considered it as an injurious and oppressive measure : 
“ He has availed hiniseif,” said they, “ beyond all 
“ propi iety. of tlieir services ; and he now sends 
them back with disgrace, and turns them upon 
the hands ol their country and their parents, 
“ in a very diiieveut condition from thatin which he 
“ reccn^ed them Why docs not he dismiss us all ? 
“ Why does not he reckon all the Macedonians in- 
capable of service, now he has procured this body 
of young dancers ? Let him go with them, and 
“ conquer the world.” 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, 
loaded them with leproaches ; and ordering them 
off, took Persians for his guards, and filled up 
other offices with them. When they saw their king 
surrounded by these new attendants, and themselves 
rejected and spurned with dishonour, they were 
greatly humbled, bewailed to each other their hard 
fate, and became almost frantic with jealousy and 
anger. At last recovering their senses, they re- 
paired to the kingV tent without arms, in one thin 
garment only, and with tears and lamentations de- 
livered themrelves up to his vengeance; desiring, 
fhat he would treat them as ungrateful men deserved. 

Their complaints softened him, but he would not 
appear to hearken to them. They stood two days and 

1 
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nights, bemoftning themselves in this nianner, and 
calling Tor their master. On tl>e third day, he came 
put to them ; and, when he saw their forlorn condi- 
tion, he wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke 
£»r their misbdiaviour, he condescended to converse 
■with them more freely, and such as were disabled 
he sent away w'ith magnificent presents. At the 
same time, he signified his pleasure to Antipater, 
that at all public diversions they should have the 
most honourable scats, and wear cliaplets 6f flowers 
in the theatres ; and that the children of those, who 
had lost their lives in his service, should have their* 
Others’ pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatani in Media, and had 
despatched the most urgent aflairs, he again em- 
ployed himself in the celebration of games and other 
public solemnities ; for which purpose three thou- 
sand artificers, lately arrived from Greece, were very 
useful to him. But, unfortunately, in the midst of 
this festivity, Hephasstion fell sick of a fever. 

As a young man, and a soldier, lie could not bear 
to be kept to strict diet : and seizing the opportu- 
nity of dining, when his pliysician Glaucus was gone 
to the theatre, he ate a roasted capon, and drank a 
cooler full of wine; in consequence, of which he 
grew worse, and died a ^w days afterward. 

Alexander's grief upon this, occasion, exccdded 
all bounds. He immediately ordered the horses and 
mules to be shorn, that they might have their share 
in the mourning, and witli the same view he pulled 
down the battlements of the neighbouring cities 
The poor physician he criicifierl. He forbade the 
flute, and all other luiisiL*, in his camp for a long 
time. 'I'his continued till he received an oracle 
from Jupiter Amnion, injoiningf” him to revere lie- 

Only of Ecbfttnna, if \re may trust iElian rii. 8., wTnere liis 
fatoarite had expirt'd. See also Arrian vii., who contradicts much 
of this account of his grief, us exaggerated ; though, in what regards 
tfie horses, &c. he might be desirous of imitating the Persian cus* 
totas. Set the Lift; of Aristides, Vol. II. and not. (IS.)*' 
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plisDStion, and sacrifice to him as a demi-god : 
upon which, he sought to relieve his sorrow by hunt* 
ing, or rather by war ; for liis game were men. In 
this cxpcflition he conquered the Cussieans, and put 
all who hud attained 3’eurs of puberty to the sword. 
This he called a sacrifice to Hcjihaestion’s mams ! 

It was his intention to laj' out ten thousand talents 
upon his tomb,, and olher monumental ornaments; 
and he was anxious t iiat tliis expense, enormous vs 
it was, should be exceeded by the workmanship, as 
weu as the design. He therefore desired to have 
^’Stasicrates for his architect, whose genius promised 
a happv boldness and grandeur and sublimity in 
every thing that he planned. This was the man 
who had told him, some time before, that Mount 
Athos in 'I'hracc was perfectl}'^ capable of being cut 
into a human hgnre; and fhat, if he had but his or- 
ders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 
most lasting and the most conspicuous in the world : 
a statue, which should have a citv with ten thousand 
inhabitants in it’s left hand, and a river flowing to 
the sea with a strong current in it’s right Alex- 
ander did not however embrace the proposal, though 
he was at that time busj’ing himself with his archi- 
tects, in contriving anrl laving out even more ab- 
surd and extravagant desigi»s. 

As he was advanciiig toward Babylon, Ncarchus, 
having returned from his exjiedition on the ocean 
and come up the Knphrates, declared that he had 
met with some Chaldasans, who were strongly of 


After tin’s, he so far rosentud all appearances of ^rJef upon 
Hephacstion’s account, that Lucian ihn 7» 

informs us, he was on the point of throwin*^ A^athodcs to a lion, 
merely for having shod tears as he ])assed by his tomb, 'rhia: 
story however, being wholly unsupported by otlier writers, M. de 
St. Croix treats as afiocryphal. The people, mentioned below, are 
by Arrian vii., and i)iod. Sic. xvii. called * Cosseiens;’ but nei- 
ther of those historians mentious the sanguinary and improbable 
massacre here recorded.* 

He built also Alexandria^ and rebuilt the tctnplc of Diana at 
Ephesus,* 
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opinion fhat Alexander should not enter that city* 
Blit he slighted the warning, and continued his 
inarch. Upon his approach to the walls, he saw a 
great number of crows fighting, some of which fell 
dead at his feet. Soon after this, being informed 
that Apollodorus governor of Babylon had been sa- 
crificing, in order to consult the gods concMning 
him, he sent for Pythagoras the soothsayer ; and, 
as he did not deny the fact, he asked him^ how the 
entrails of the victim appeared. “ The liver,” Py- 
thagoras answered, “ was without a head.” ** A 
** terrible presage, indeed 1” said Alexander. He ‘ 
let Pythagoras, however, go with impunity ; but he 
began to be sorry, that he had not listened to Near- 
chus. He lived mostly in his pavilion without the 
walls, and diverted himself with sailing up and down 
the Euphrates. For there had occurred several other 
ill omens, which caused him considerable disturb- 
ance. One of the largest and handsomest lions, kept 
in Babylon, was attacked and kicked to death by an 
ass. He had stripped one day for the refreshment 
of oil, and to play at ball : at the conclusion of the 
sport the young men who played with him, going to 
fetch his clothes, beheld a person sitting in profound 
silence upon his throne, dressed in the royal robes, 
and with the diadem upon his head. They demand- 
ed who he was, and it was a long time before he 
would give them any answer. At last, recovering 
his senses, he said ; “ My name is Dionysius, and I 
** am a native of Messenc. In consequence of the 
institution of a criminal process against me, I left 
“ that place, and embarked for Babylon. There I 
“ have been kept in confinement a long time. But 
** this day the god Scrapis appeared, to me, and 
broke my chains ; after which* he conducted me 
“ hither, and ordered me to put on this robe and 
diadem, and sit here ip silence.” ' 

>90 Brother of Apollodorus, as wc learn from Arrian ib«, and 
Dlod. Sic. xvii. 1 1 ^. The latter liifi>torian gives us a great maay 
other presages, equally terrible i* 
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After the man had thus explained himself, Alex- 
ander by the advice of his soothsayers put him to 
death. But the anguish of his mind increased ; on 
one hand, he almost despaired of the support of hea- 
ven, and on the other, he distrusted his friends. 
He was most afraid of Antipatur and his sons ; one 
of whom, named lolaiis was his cup-bearer; the 
other, named Cassander, had lately arrived from 
Macedon, and happening to see some barbarians 
prostrate themselves before the king, like a man ac- 
customed only to the Grecian manners and a stran- 
, ger to such a sight, he burst out into a loud laugh. 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him by 
the hair, and with both hands dashed his head against 
the wall. Cassander subsequently attempted to vin- 
dicate his fither against his accusers, which greatly 
irritated the king. “ What is this talk of thine ?’* 
said he. “ Dost thou think that men, who had suf- 
“ fered no injury, would come so far to adduce a 
** false charge ?” “ Their coming so far,” replied 

Cassander, is an argument that the charge is false, 
“ because they are at a distance from those, who are 
“ able to contradict them.” At this Alexander 
smiled, and said, “ These are some of Aristotle’s 
“ sophisms, which are equally conclusive on either 
“ side of the question. But be assured, if these men 

lu-ve had the least injustice done them, I will make 
“ you repent it.” 

This and other menaces left such a terror upon 
Cassander, and made so lasting an impression upon 
his mind, that many years afterward, when he was 
king of Macedon and master of all Greece, as be 
was walking about at Delphi and taking a view of 
the statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander is 
said to have struckfhim w'ith so much horror, as to 

Arrian and Curtins call him ‘ lollas.' Plutarch calls hint 
* Idas’ below. (L.) For Alexander’s suspicion of Ca''sander,, see 
Val. Max. i. 7. Plutarch is rather too compendious in what follows, 
as he says notbinf of any accusers of Antipater having arrived at 
Babylon.* 
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have made him shiver and shake in every joint ; and 
it was with dihin.hy that ho recovered from the gid- 
diness of brain. w/iioh i! prodneed. 

When Alexander liad once abandoned himself to 
superstition, his mind was so w-orried liy empty tears 
and anxieties, that he tinned the least incident, 
vrhicb was in any respect strange and extraordinary, 
into a sign or a* prodigy. Tlie court swarmed with 
sacrificers, purifiers, ami prognosticators; tlicrc tliey 
were all to be seen exercising their talents^ So true 
it is, that though the dihbclicf of religion and cpii- 
teinpt of things divine is a great evil, yet sujierstitirtn . 
is a greater. For as water gains upon low grounds 
so superstition prevails over a dejected mind, and 
fills it with tear and folly. This was now the case 
with Alexander. Upon llie receipt however of .some 
oracles concerning Hephaistion, from the god whom 
he commonly consulted, he dismissed his sorrows, 
and employed himself in festive sacrifices and enter- 
tainments. 

One day, after he had given Xearchus a sumptu- 
ous treat, he went according to custom to rcfresli 
himself in the bath, before he retired to rest. lint 
in the mean time Mediiis came, and invited him to 
take part in a carousal, and he could not deny Iiim. 
There he drank the wliolc of tliat night and flie next 
day, till at last he linnid'a feyej; coming upon l.ini. 

It did not however seize him as he was di inking the 
cup of Hercules"'^, neither did he find a sudden 

‘s* The text in Ihis place is corrupt. For the sake of those 
readers, who Jiave not Bryan’.', editioii oi' tlie (ircck, we give tiic 
emendation which the learned iM. du Soul proposes: i DutrJmfjuoini, 

ctu Tt 'PLOTSA, 

wu ^l£ll ran ANEUAIjPOT. 

Plutarch here seems ta intend negat^ing the account given by 
Dipd. .Sic. xvii. 1 17., and Q. Curt. x. 4'. The ‘ Cup of Hercules,* 
Xj-rander thinks, was only a cup drunk in honour of tliat demi- 
£^l: but Athenaius xi. 5.t and Cicero Verr. vi., speak expressly of 
cups of this name, which the* former in particular represents as 
having two handles and being very large. In the same writer x. 
d>, smd ^linn iii. S'J., we have a detail of the excesses of Alexan- 
der’s drinking-bouts.'’^ 
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pain in his back, as if it had been pierced with a 
apear. These are circumstances invented by writers, 
who thought the catastrophe of so noble *a tragedy 
should be something afiecting and extraordinary. 
Aristobulus informs us, that in the rage of his fever 
and the violence of his thii’st he took a draught of 
wine, 'wliich threw him into a phrensy, and that ho 
died tlie thirtieth of the month Dassius 

But, in lii-i own journal, the account of his sick- 
ness is as follows. ‘ On the -eighteenth of the month 
Da'.^ius, finding himself feverish, he lay in his batU- 
•robm. The next clay, after he had bathed, lie re- 
moved into his bcd-chanibcr, and played many hours 
W'ith Medius at dice. In the evening he again 
bathed, and after having sacrificed to the gods ate 
his supper. In the night, the tever returned. On 
the twentieth he also bathed, and after the custom- 
ary sacrifice sat in the bath-room, and diverted him- 
self with hearing Ncarchiis relate the story of his 
voyage, and all that was most observable with re- 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in 
the same manner : the lever increased, and he had 
a very bad night. The twenty-second, the fever 
was violent. He ordered his bed to be. removed, 
and placed by the great bath. There he talked to 
his generals about the vacancies in his army, and 
desired that they might be filled up with experienced 
officers. On the twenty-fourth he was much worse. 
He chose, however, to be carried to assist at the' 
sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that the princi- 
pal officers of the army shocild wait within the court, 
and the others keep watch all night without. On 
the tw'enty-fifth, he was removed to his palace on 
the other side of the river, where he slept a little, 
but the fever cKd not* abate ; and, when his generals 
entered the room, he was speechless. He continued 
so throughout the whole of the following day. Tbe 

'9^ B. C. S24. At the age of thirty-t wo years, ten months, and. 
twenty-two days, of which he had reigned upward of twelve.* 
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Macedonians by this time, thinking that he wai 
dead, came to the gates with loud clamours ; and 
threatened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were foi ceci to admit them, and sutler them all 
to pass unarmed by the bed-side. Oh the twenty- 
seventh, Python and Selciicus were sent to the 
temple of Serapis, to inquire whether they should 
ca’Ty Alc;;a«der thither, and the deity gave orders 
that he should not be remov'ed. On the twenty- 
eighth, in the evening, he died.’ These particulars 
are extracted, almost word for word, from his own 
Diary. 

^ There was no suspicion of poison at the time of 
his death ; but six years afterward (we are told) 
Olympias, upon some information given her, put a 
number of people to death ; and ordered the remains 
of lolas, who was supposed to have administered 
the draught, to be dug out of his grave. Those who 
affirm that Aristotle advised Antipatcr to this horrid 
deed, and furnished him with the poison sent to 
Babylon, quote one Agnothemis as their author, 
who pretended to have had the story from king An- 
tigonus. The poison, they add, was a w’ater of a 
cold and deadly quality whicli distils from a rock 
in the territory of Nonacris ; and that they receive 
it, as they would do so many dew-drops, and keep 
it in an ass’ hoof : it’s 'extreme coldness and acri- 
mony being such, that it makes it’s way through all 
other kinds of vessels. The generality, however, 
look upon the story of the poison as a mere fable ; 
and they have this strong argument in their favour, 
that though on account of the disputes in which the 

I 

^95 With some others, according to Arrian vii. For Olympias* 
sanguinary executions, mentioned bclow,^see Dio/1. Sic. xix. 11.* 

*9^ Hence it was called ‘ the Stygian ^Water.* Nonacris was s 
city in Arcadia. (L*) Herod, vi. 74. A water equally deleterious 
was to be found in Thessaly, near Tempe, ns we are told by Seneca 
Quaest Nat. xxv., and Plin. H. N. xii. 64. See also Q. Curt. x. 
14., who ^parently comprehends Thessaly under the name * Ma* 
cedon.* Some autliors for an ‘ ass** hoof read that of* a horse>* or 
* a mule.* 
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great officers were for many days engaged, the body 
lay in a sultry place uiienibalmed, it showed no sign 
of any such taint, but continued fresh and clear 

Roxana was now pregnant and therefore had 
giteat attention paid her by the Macedonians. But 
being extremely jealous of Statira, she laid a snare 
for her by a forged letter, as from Alexander ; and 
having thus gotten her into her power, she sacrificed 
both her and her sister, and threw their bodies into 
a well, which she filled up w'ith earth. In this mur- 
thcr, Perdiccas was her accomplice. He now in- 
deed exercised the principal power, in the name of 
’ Arrhidai^us, whom he treated rather as a screen than 
as a king. 

Arrhidajus was the son of Philip by a courtesan 
named Philinna, a w'oman of low birth. His defi- 
ciency in understanding was the consequence of a 
distemper, in which neither nature nor accident had 
any share. For it is said, there was something ami- 
able and great in him, when a boy ; which Olym- 
pias perceiving, gave him potions that disturbed his 
brain '®‘’. 

>97 TIlirty days, according to alilian xii. G4>. : after which, on 
Aristandcr’s announcing that the possession of the royal corpse 
would give stability to tlie kingdom where it was interred, Ptolemy 
by many stratagems got it conveyed to Alexandria (see also Diod. 
Sic. x=x., Strabo xvii., and Q. Curf. x.) ; and the conditorium of 
this great conqueror, if we admit tlie arguments adduced by Dr, 
Clarke in his ‘ Tomb of Alexander,' is now in the British Museum.* 
Her son, called Alexander, witli his half-brother Hercules 
(the son of Barsine) and the two mothers, were put to death by 
Cussniulcr. Sec Justin xv. 2,, Diod. Sic. xix. 105., xx. 28. Phi- 
Jinua, mentioned below, was of Larissa. Just. xiii. 2. Her son 
Arrhidacus (as the name, according to the correct Dr. Gillies, in 
liis late work on the History of tht) Interval between Alexander 
and Augustus, ought to be written) took the appellation of Philip, 
arid reigned six years ; at^ jhe expiration of which, Olympias got 
him put to death.* 

m Portraits of tlie same person, taken at different i>eriods of 
life, though they widely differ from each other, retain a resemblance 
upon the whole. And so it fares, in general, with tlie character®, of 
men. But to this remark Alexander seems to have been an ex- 
ception ; for nothing xian admit of greater dissimilarity than that 
which at different times, and in different circumstances, entered 

VPL. IV. 2 A 
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into his disposition. He was brave and pusillanimous, merciful and 
pru^l, modest and vain, abstemious and luxurious, rational and su- 
perstitious, polite and overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nei^ 
tlicr were these changes casual, or temporary : the stile of his cha- 
racter underwent a total revolution, artd passed from virtue to 
Tice in a regular and progressive manner. Munificence and prHe 
were tJie only characteristics, which never forsook him. If there 
was any vice, of w’hich he was incapable, it was avarice ; if any vir- 
tue, it was humility. • 
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SUMMARY. 

ILnmily Cicsar and Sijlla* Cu’sar iaken hif ph'dlas, holds ilicm in 
fi;rral contempt j and nftcnvard p;ets them crucified. Ills p'c at turn 
J'or eloquence ; and pojndariiij. He pronounces a Jtmcral panc~ 
gfp'ic upon his tvi/i ; and marries Pompela, Places the imap^cs 
and trophies of Marius in the Capitol : is elected chief pontiff Ci- 
cero reproached for haxviip spared hhuy at the time of Caiilinc^s 
conspiracy. The senate^ to countcrbulance his poxver, mafee a 
monthly distrihuiion of bread-corn to the people* Clodius intro- 
duced into Pompeia's house, at the celebration of the Mysteries of 
ike Dona J)ea, Ccesar divorces his xvi/r, and Clodius is acquitted* 
Ccesar'^s conduct in Spain, of which province he hud been appointed 
povcriior* He mediates bctivecn Pompey ami Crassus ; and by 
their influence obtains the cunsulship^* Disgraceful behaviour of 
Ca\^ar and Pompey : by Cfcsafs dircctiou Cato is taken into cus- 
tody, and immediately released* Summary of Ccc.sar^s successes in 
Gaul* Instances of the attachment of his ufficcrs and soldiers : hovy 
he wins their affection. His temperance : frst expedition info 
Gaul: second war against A riovist us. Hr gains a complete vic- 
tory over him : defeats the DelgiC : cuts in pieces the Kervii : pro- 
cures a grant of the goxH’rnmcnl of Gaul for five years: makes 
wpr upon the Vsipetes and Tcnchteri ; ravages the country beyond 
the Rhine; passes ox'cr inf(/lh'itain. Revolt in Gaul, He d feats 
Ambiorix* Vercingsiorix rebels. Ctcsar invests him in Alexia; 
and defeats a large army, xvhich advanced to ifs relief* Vercin- 
getorix surrenders. Comm encement qf^the quar rel between Ccesai^ "\ 
qnd Pompey * Pompey elexted'sotecbnsuIT^iesar applies^ ^no- 
tJier consulship^ and for a continuance of his commission in Gaul* 
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P<mpei/s ervor^ xmth regard to the levtjing ofiroops- Casar pro-- 
poses to lay dofwn his arms^ on condition that Pompey does the 
same ; lavoers his demands; sets (ffjor Ariminum ; and takes pos^ 
session of it* Consternation excited hv Rome* Pompey leaves 
that city* Different feelings of ii*s inhabitants. Cicsar enters' it : 
goes into Spain : sets out in pursuit (ff Pompey : undertakes to 
cross to B7'undusium in a small vessel. Distresses of l^is army* 
Pompey gains a victory^ but neglects lo improve it. Ctcsar de* 
camps : and Pompey is unujillingl^ induced to march after him* 
Abundance restored to Ceesar^s troops. 7’4e armies in sight of each 
other at Pharsalia. Different presages* Arrangements of the ivoo 
generals. Ctsesar gains the victory* His subsequent expressions 
and behaviour. Prediction of Cornelius. Ccesar^s tears on 
ceiving the signet of Pompey. Cleopatra orders herself to be con* 
veyed to Ccesary as a bale of goods : he places her on the throne of 
Egypt* Rapidity tff his Asiatic victories* Insolence of Antony^ 
fi.nd his other friends. Cecsar passes over into Africa : His distress 
for provisions. In one day he defeats three gencrahy and takes 
their three camps* His motive for composing the ‘ Anti*Cato** 
Censusy proving the irmyicnse depopulation occasioned by the civil 
ivars* Ccesar defeats Pompey* s sons in Spain : is appointed perpe* 
tual dictator* His b'reproachable conduct* He pr(t}ecU nevo con- 
questsy and other gi^ent undertakings ; 7' forms the calendar ; incurs 
general odium by his passion for the title of ‘ kbig*^ Anto 7 iy offers 
him a diademy tvhich he refuses. Commencement of the conspiracy 
of Brutus and Cassius : Presages oyninous of his death* He goes 
to the senatCy notViithstanding various txarniiigs : is frst bounded 
by Casca, then slam by tht rest of the conspirators* Briitus and 
Cassius address the people* Popular fury against the murthcrers* 
Death of Cassius ; ayid of Brutus* 


Sylla had ‘rendered himself master of 
RomeS he endeavoured to make Csesar repudiate 

* Some imagine, that the beginning of th'is Life is lost ; but, if 
they re-peruse the Introduction to the Life of Alexander, that no- 
tion will vanish. (L.) Plutarch indeed, hastening to more impor- 
tant matters, neglects giving any account of his youth (which was 
^stinguished by nothing very memorable) as Suetonius, and 
V* Pater, have also done in their respective compositions. ** 

3 
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Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, one of the late ty- 
rants ; and finding he could not effect it, either by 
hopes or by fears ^ he confiscated her dowry. Caesar, 
indeed, as a ] elation to Marius, was naturally hos- 
tile to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Caesar’s 
aunt ; and therefore young Marius, his son by that 
marriage, w'as Caesar’s cousin-german. At first Sylla, 
amidst the vast number of proscriptions which en- 
gaged his attention, overlooked this enemy; but 
Caesar, not so content, offered himself to the people 
as,a‘ candidate for the priesthood ®, though he had 
^ot yet attained to years of maturity. Sylla, how- 
ever, exerted Ins infiuence against him, and he mis- 
carried. 

Tlie dictator subsequently thought of having him 
taken ofi‘; and upon some of his friends remarking, 
that there was no need to put such a boy to death, 
observed, “ Their sagacity was small, if they did 
“ not in ‘ that boy’ see many Mariuses.” This say- 
ing being reported to Caesar, he for a long time con- 
cealed himself, wandering up and down in the coun- 
try of the Sabines. Amidst his movements fx'om 
house to liouse he fell sick, and upon that account 
was obliged to be carried in a litter. The soldiers 
employed by Sylla to search those parts, and to drag 
the proscribed persons from tJicir retreats, one night 
fell in Avith him ; but Cornelius who commanded 

^ CiTsnr would not make such a sacrifice to the dictator as had 
been made Piso, wlio divorced his wife Aiinia at his command. 
Pompey likewise, for the sake of Sylla’s alliance, divorced Antistia. 

3 Caesar gained the priesthood, before Sylla was dictator. In tlie 
seventeenth year of his age, he broke his engagement to Cossutia 
(though slie was of a consular and^opulent family) and married 
Cornelia the daughter of Cinna, by whose interest and that of Ma- 
rius he was created Flnmen Dlalisj or Priest of Jupiter. Sylla, 
when absolute master of llcJhic, insisted upon his divorcing Corne- 
lia, and on his refusal deprived him of that office. (Suet, in JuL, 
and V. Pater, ii. 43.) 

4 Phagita, a freedman of Sylla. TIjis exaction Cajsar, upon his 
attaining sovereign power, could never persuade himself to reseilt. 
(Suet. 74.) The ‘ isle,* or rather isles, of Pharmacusa (for, ac- 
cording to Steph. Byzant., there were two of that name) which are 
mentioned below, were near Salamis."^' 
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tfcem, was prevailed upon by a bribe of two talents 
to let him go. 

He then linstciicd to .sea, and. sailed to Bithynia, 
wheie he cii!> ed protection from Nicomedes the 
king. Hi.s stay, however, with him was not long. 
He re-embarked, and was taken near the .isle of 
Phurmacii.^a by pirates, who were masters of that 
sea, and blocked up all the passages with a number 
of galleys and other vessels. They required of hint 
Oiily twenty talents for his ransom. He laughed at 
their demand, as the consequence of their not know- 
ing whom they had in their jiossession, and pro- 
iiiised them fifl}'. To rai.se the money, he de.spatched 
his attendants to different cities, and in the mean 
time remained with only a single friend^ anti two 
footmen among these C'ilicians, who considered mnr- 
thcr as a trifle. Utr-sar however held them in great 
contempt, and used to send, whenever he went to 
.sleep, and order them to keej) silence. He lived 
thus among them thirty-eight days, as if they had 
been his guards, rather than his keepers. Perfectly 
fcar]es.s and secure, he joined in their diversions, and 
took hi.s exercises among them. He wrote poems 
and orations, and reheaf.scd them to these pirates ; 
and, when they expressed no admiration, he called 
them ‘ dunces and barbarians.* Nay, he often 
threatened to crucify them. ' They were delighted 
with the.se freedoms, which they imputed to his frank 
and facetious vein. But as .soon as the money was 
brought from Miletus, and he had recovered his 
liberty, fre manned some vessels in the port of that 
city in order to .attaqk these corsairs. Pie found 

s ‘ A physician,’ says Suet. 5., wliich Caspuhon well duiends; 
though many critics for mcr/ir//.\ would Voad (nniciis, as tlie llomau 
physicians were not elevated to the rank or -society of gentlemen 
till the ensuing generation, wlien Augustus was cured of a danger- 
o,us illness by Antonius Misa. The ransom, we learn from V. Pa- 
terc. ii. 42., was advanced by the cities of Asia out of the public 
purse.* 

^ Dacicr reads * Melos,’ which was one of the Cyclades, but he 
does not quote his authority. ' 
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them still lying at anchor off the island, took most 
of them together with the money, and imprisoned 
them at Pcrgamus. After which, he applied to 
Junius, who then commanded in Asia, because to 
him as pra‘tor it belonged to punish them. Junius 
having an eye upon the money, which was a con- 
siderable sum, demurred about the matter; and 
Cmsar perceiving hi'i intention returned to Perga- 
inus, and crucified all the prisoners himscifj as he 
had often threatened to do at Pharmacusa, when they 
supposed him to be only in jest. 

Sylla’s power now beginning to decline, Caesar’s 
friends pressed him to return to Rome. But he first 
went to Rhodes, to study under Apollonius the son 
of Molo M'ho taught rhetoric there with great re- 
putation, and was a man of irreproachable manners. 
Cicero, likewise, was one of his scholars. Caesar 
is said to have had happy talents from nature for sc 
public speaker, and he did not want ambition to cul- 
tivate them, so that he was undoubtedly the second 
orator in Rome ; and he might have been the first, 
had he not rather chosen the pre-eminence in arms. 


7 It should be ‘ Ayiollonius Molo/ not ‘ Apollonius the son of 
Alolo.’ According to Suetonius, Civsav had studied under him at 
Koine before this 'adventure of the pirates. In the Life of Cicero, 
Plutarch falls into the same mista^Ve. Thus farDacier; and llu- 
auld an<l otlier critics say Mie same. Yet Strabo Cxiv.) informs us, 
that ?»Iolo and Apollonius were two different men ; both however 
luUivos of Alabandii a city of Caria, both scholars of Menacles the 
Alabandian, and both professing the same art at Rhodes; though' 
Molo went thither later than Apollonius, wlio upon that account' 
applied to him the [ihrasc of Homer, Cicero likewise 

seems to distinguish them, calling one ‘Molo’ and the other 
‘ Apollonius the Alabandian/ e-sgecially in his De Orntore (i.J, 
where ho introduces M. Antonins speaking of him tlius : * For tin’s 
one thing, I always liked Apollonius the Alabandian : though her- 
taught for money, he did*not sulfer any, vvlio/n he thought incapa-* 
ble of making a tigurc as orators, to lose their time and labour with 
him ; but sent them home, exhorting them to apply themselves to 
that art, for whicVi tlicy were in hif» opinion the best qualified.* To 
solve this difficulty, we arc willing to suppose with Kuauld, ihat 
there were two Mol os, contemporaries ; for the testimonies of Sue- 
tonius (Jill, iv.) and of Quintilian (xii. ().}, that Caesar and Cicero 
pupils to Apollonius Mold, can never be ovev-niled. 
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Thus he never reached that pitch of eloquence, to 
-which his powers would have raised him, being en- 
gaged in those wars and political intrigues, which at 
last gained him the empire. HcncC it \yas, that sub- 
sequently in his ‘ Anti-Cato,* which he wrote in an- 
swer to a book of Cicero’s, he desired his readers, 
“ Not to expect in tlie performance of a military 
man the stile of a complete orator, who had bestowed 
the whole of his time upon such studies.” 

On his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella 
for misdemeanors in his government, and many cities 
of Greece by their evidence supported the charge. 
Dolabella was acquitted. Caesar however, in ac- 
knowledgement of the readiness which Greece had 
shown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution 
of Publius Antonius for corruption. The cause was 
brought before Marcus Lucullus, prrntor of Mace- 
don, and pleaded with so much encTgy by Caesar, 
that the defendant was forced to appeal to the tri- 
bunes of the people, alleging that he was not upon 
equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence, which he displayed at Rome in 
defending persons impeached, gained him a consi- 
derable interest, and his engaging address and con- 
versation carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a degree of condescension, not to be expected 
from so young a man. At the .same time, the libe- 
rality of his table and the magnificence of his ex- 
pense gradually increased his power, and brought 
him into the administration. Those who envied him 
imagined, that his resources would soon fail, and 
therefore at first made light of his growing popula- 
rity. But when it had sprung up to such a height 
that it w'as scarcely possible to destroy it, and plainly- 
tended to the ruin of the constitution, they disco- 
vered too late, that no beginnings of things however 
small are to be neglected ; because continuance ren- 
ders them great, and tRe very contempt, in which 
are held, enables them to gain irresistible sway. 

Cicero seems to have been the first, who suspected^ 
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something formidable from the flattering calm of 
Cffisar's political conduct, and under the smiles of 
his benignity detected his pernicious intentions. “ I 
“ perceive,” said the orator, “ an inclination for ty- 
“ ranny, in all that he projects and executes ; but, 
** on the other hand, when I see him adjusting his 
“ hair with so much exactness, and scratching his 
“ head with one finger ®, I can hardly believe that 
“ such a man can conceive so vast and fatal a design 
** as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth.” 
Tlys, however, was an observ'ation made at a much 
later period than that, of which we arc now writing. 

The first proof, which he had of the affection of 
the people, was when lie obtained a tribuneship in 
the army in preference to his competitor Caius Popi- 
lius. The second, however, was more remarkable ; 
It was on his pronouncing from the Rostrum the 
funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, 
in which he failed not to do justice to her virtue. 
At the same time he had the hardiness to produce 
the images of Marius, which had not been seen be- 
fore during Sylla’s administration, Marius and all MS' 
adherents having been declared enemies to the state. 
Upon this, some began to raise a clamour against 
Caesar j but they were soon silenced by the acclama- 
tions and plaudits of the peo[>le, expressing their ad- 
miration of his courage in having brought back Ma- 
rius’ honours after so long a suppression, and raised 
them as it w-ere from the shades below. 

It had been the custom in Rome, for the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics but not the 

* This, as before observed in the JJfe of Pompey, (p. 186. not. 
64*.) was the established mark of an unmanly character. Henc« 
thb epigrammatist ; 

qui digito caput uno 

Scalpitj quid credis hunc sibi veUe ? Virum, 

And the satirist ; ^ 

Qni digiio scalpunt uno caput,* 

9 Ever since their generous contribution to the sura stipulated 
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young. Cssaf first broke through it, by pronounc- 
ing one upon his own wife, who died in lier prime. 
This contributed to fix him in the afftetions of his 
countrymen : they sympathised with him, and con- 
sidered him as a man of great good-nature, and one 
wlio had the social duties deeply at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaestor 
into Spain with Antistius Veins the pnetor, whom 
he honoured all his life afterward ; and, when he 
came to be praetor himself, he ackn()wiedged tlie 
favour by selecting Veins’ son fi)r his quastor. When 
that commission was expired, he took Pompeia *' to 
his third wife ; having had a daughter [.lulia3 by his 
first wife Cornelia, wliom he subsequently gave in 
marriage to Pompey the Great. 

Many jieople, who observed his prodigious ex- 
pense, thought that he was purchasing a siiort and 
transient honour very dcaidy ; when, in fact, he w'as 
gaining the chief objects of his ambition at a small 
price. He is said to have been thirteen hundred ta- 
lents in debt, before he obtained any public employ- 
ment. When he had the superintendence of the 
Appian lload, he laid out considerable sums of his 
own money ; and, when axlile, he not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators but 
in the other diversions also of the theatre, in the pro- 
cessions and public entertainreents, he far oulslione 
the most ambitious that had gone before him. These 
things attached the people to him so strongly, that 
every one sought for new honours and offices, to re- 
compense his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state; that of Sylla, 
which was the strongest* and that of Marius, which 

n -itl) the Gauls for tlic ransom of that city, A. C. SCO. See the 
l.iic of Camillus, Vol. I. not. (24'.) 

See Veil. Paterc. ii. 4-S.^ * 

Daughter of Q. Pompey, and grand-daughter of Sylla.* 

And these (as Suetonius informs us) were fewer, through the 
envy of his enemies, than he had originally intended.* ■ ^ 
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was in a low and broken condition. It was Caesar's 
study to raise and revive the latter. In pursuance 
of this intention, when the exhibitions which he 
gave as aodilc were in their liighest reputation, he 
caused new images of Marius to be privately made, 
together with a representation of Iiis victories adorne(l 
with trophies, and one night placed them’ in the 
Capitol. Next morning, these figures w'ere seen 
glistening with gold, of the most exfjuisite workman- 
ship, and bearing inscriptions which declared the 
acriicvemcnts of Marius against the Cimbri. The 
spectators v;crc astonished at the boldness of the 
man, wdio had erected tikcm ; neither was it difficult 
to know', who he was. The rej)ort spread with the 
utmost rapidity, and the whole city assembled to sec 
them. Some e?cclainied, that “ Caesar plainly affcct- 
“ ed the tyranny, by openly producing those ho- 
“ noiirs, whicli tlic laws and decrees of the state had 
“ condemned to oblivion. This,” they said, “ was 
“ done to try the peojde, whom he hafl prepared by 
“ his caresses ; whether they would suffer themselves 
“ to be cnlircl}'^ caught by his venal benefactions, 
“ and let liim play upon them, and introduce what 

innbvations he pleased.” On the other hand, the 
partisans of Marins encouraging each other ran to 
the (.'apitol in vast mimI)(M«', and made it echo with 
their plaudits. tSome of them even wept for joy, at 
the sight of Marius’ countenance. They bestowed 
the loudest encomiums u])on Caesar, and declared 
that he was the only relation worthy of that eminent 
man. 

The senate was assembled upon the occasion ; and 
Lutatins Catulus, a person* of the highest reputation 
in Rome, rose and^.acciised Ca;sar. In his speech 
against him, was this memorable c.xpression ; “You 
f* no longe r attacl^the commonw ealth by mines , but 
* * by ~*Ca;sas Tiowevm’ defended his 

cause so well, that the senate decided in his fashibr : 
and his admirers, still more elated, desired him to 
f eep up a spirit of entciprise, as he might gain every 
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tiling with the consent of the people, and easily b<^- 
come the first man in Home. 

Amidst these transactions died Metellus, the chief 
pontiff. The office was solicited by Isauricus and 
Catulus, two of the most illustrious men in the city, 
and of the greatest interest in the senate. Never- 
theless, Cffisar did not shrink from the contest, but 
presented himself to the people as a candidate. The 
pretensions and prospects of the competitors seemed 
nearly equal ; and Catulus, who on account of his 
superior dignity was most uneasy about the evCut, 
sent privately to Caesar and offered him large sums, ' 
on condition that he would desist from his high pur- 
suit. But he answered, “ llg would rather borrow 
“ still larger sums, to enable him to stand the strug- 

when the day of election came, Caesar's mother 
attending him to the door with her eyes bathed in 
tears, he embraced her, and said ; “ My dear mo- 
** ther, you will see me this day eitlicr chief pontiff^ 

or an exile.” There never was any thing more 
strongly contested ; the suffrages, however, gave it 
to Caesar. The senate, and others of the })rincipal 
citizens., were deeply alarmed at this success, ajipre- 
hending that he would now urge the people into all 
kinds of licentiousness ar-d misrule. Piso and C^tu- 
lus therefore blamed Cicero exceedingly for having 
spared C'aasar, when Catiline’s conspiracy gave him 
an opportunity of taking him off. Catiline, whose 
intention was not so much to make alterations in the 
constitution, as entirely to sub\crt it and throw all 
into confusion, upon some slight suspicions appear- 
ing against him, had quitted Home before the whole 
was unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus 
and Cetliegus, to conduct the conspiracy within the 
city. 

Whether Caesar privately encouraged and suppew't- 
ed tliem, or not, is uncertain ; but what is iinivef- 
sally admitted, is this : The guilt of those two con- 
spirators clearly appearing, Cicero as consul took 
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the sense of the senators with regard to their punish* 
ment ; and they all gave it fm’ death, till it came to 
Caesar’s turn, who in a stiuiied speech represented. 
That it seemed neither agreeable to justice nor to 
“ the customs of their country, to put men of their 
birth and dignity to death, except in case of ex- 
treme necessity, without an open trial. They 
“ should rather be kept (he contended) in prison, in 
any of the cities of Italy which Cicero might 
“ select, till Catiline was subdued ; after which the 
“ ijenate might take cognisance of the crimes of each 
“ conspirator in full peace, and at their leisure.” 

As there appeared something humane in this opi- 
nion, and it was powerfully enforced by the orator, 
those who gave their voices afterward, and even 
many who had previously declared for the other side 
of the question, came into it. Ihit Cato and Catulus 
carried it for death. Cato, in a severe spe^h against 
the opinion of ("aisar, scrupled not to declare his 
suspicions of him ; and this with other arguments 
had so much weight, that the two conspirators were 
consigned to the hands of the executioner. Nay, 
as Ca'sar was going out of the senate-house, several 
of the young men who guarded Cicero’s ])erson ran 
upon him with their drawn swords, but^urio (we 
are told) covered him with his gown, and so carried 
him oft’; and Cicero lumsftlf, when the young men 
looked at him for a nod of consent, refused it, either 
out of fear of the people, or because he thought such 
an assassination unlawful and unjust. If this had 
been true, I know not why it should have been 
omitted by Cicero in the history of his consulship. 
He w as subsequently blampd however for not having 
availed himself of so good an opportunity as he then 
had, and for having been irifluenced by his fears of 
the people, wjio w'cre indeed strongly attached to 
Csesar : Tor a few days afterward, when Caesar en- 


>3 Those speeches, and the whole of the proceedings upon the 
ecca.'iion, are beautiiully detailed by Sallust, in his Catilinarian war.* 
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tered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself 
from the suspicions entertained of him, his defence 
was received with indignation and loud reproaches j 
and as they sat longer than usual,, the people beset 
the house, and with violent outcries demanded 
Cffisar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed in 
safety. 

Cato therefore apprehending an insurrection of the 
indigent populace, who were the very tinder of all 
seditions, and who had fixed their hopes upon 
Cffisar, persuaded the senate to order a distribution 
of bread-corn among them every month, w’h*ich 
added five millions five hundred thousand drachmas 
to the yearly cx})ense of the state This expedi- 
ent certainly obviated the present danger, by season- 
ably reducing the power of Caesar, wdio was now 
prffitor elect, and had on that account become still 
more formidable. 

Cffisar’s pnetorsliip was not productive of any 
trouble to the commonwealth, but in the course of 
it a disagreeable event occurred in his own family. 
There was a young patrician named Publius Clodius, 
of great fortune and distinguished eloquence, but at 
the same time one of the fbrcmosl among the vicious 
and the profligate. 'Phis man entertained a passion 
for Pompfta, Cmsar’s wife, nor did she discounte- 
nance it. Put the woiiicu’s apartment was so par- 
rowly observed, and all the sleeps of Pompeia so 
closely watched by Aurelia Cmsar’s mother, who 
was a woman of consummate virtue and prudence, 
that it was difficult and hazardous for them to have 
an interview. 

Among the goddesses^ whom the Romans w'or- 
ship, is one named Bona* Dca, or ‘ the Good God- 
dess,’ as the Greeks have one \vhom they call Gy-’ 
nfficca, * the Patroness of the Women.’ The Phry- 
gians claim her, a3rthe mother of their king Midas ; 
the Romans say, she w«s a Dryad, arfd the wife of 


M But this distribution did not continue long. 
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Faunus ; and the Greeks assure us, she is the mother 
of, Bacchus with the unutterable name For this 
reason the women, when they observe her festival, 
cover their tents with vinc-branclies; and, according 
to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the 
goddess. No man is allowed to be present, or even 
to be in the house, at the celebration of her orgies. 
Many of the ceremonies, which the women then 
perform by themselves, are said to be like those in 
the feasts of Orpheus. 

Upon the anniversary of the fertival, the consul 
or^rmtor (for it is kept at the house of one of them) 
goes out, and not a male is left in it. The wife, 
now having the house to herself, decorates it in 
a proper manner ; the Mysteries arc performed in 
the night ; and the whole is spent in music and play. 
Pompeia was, this year, the directress of the feast. 
Clodius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he 
might pass in women’s apparel undiscovered, and 
having taken the garb an(l instruments of a female 
musician, perfectly resembled one. He found the 
door open, and was safely introduced by a maid- 
servant, who was privy to the affair. She ran before 
to tell Pompeia ; and as she stayed a considerable 
time, Clodius durst not remain where she had left 
him, but wandtred about the immense house endea- 
vouring to a\'oid the lights. • At last, Aurelia’s wo- 
man fell in with him, ‘and supposing she spoke to a 
woman, challenged him to play. Upon his refusing 
it, she drew him into the midst of the room, and 
asked him “Who he was, and whence he came?” 


*5 Thi^? name, however, according to Cicero (who, in his Oration 
De Ilaruspicum rcapondsy dilates iipwii the subject of these Myste- 
ries) was revealed to the w’onien. Whence Dacicr deduces a high 
compliment to the recTecy^9f the Roman ladie.«!, and by implication 
passes a sneer upon that of liis own countrywomen. But it is not 
for us to quarrel with the rrenchmaii, for his want of courtesy to 
the sex, when wc'have ourselves a popular comedy, with the un- 
gallant and obnoxious title of • 

^ The Wonder, or a Woman keeps a Secret !’* 
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He said, “ He was waiting for Abra, Pompe^ia's 
maid j” for that was her iianic. His voice imrae- 
diately detected him : Aurelia’s woman ran up to 
the lights and the company, crying out that “ She 
had found a man in the house.” Tlie thing struck 
them all with terror and astonishment. Aurelia put 
a stop to the ceremonies, and covering up the sym- 
bols of their mysterious w'oi'ship, ordered the doors 
to be made fast, and with lighted torches hunted up 
and down for the man. He was at length discovered 
lurking in the chamber of the maid-servant, who had 
introduced him. The w'omen knew him, and turned 
him out of the house ; after which, they immediately 
went home, though it was still night, and informed 
their husbands of what had happened. 

Next moiming, the report of the sacrilegious at- 
tempt spread throughout Rome; and nothing was 
talked of, hut that Clodius ought to make satisfac- 
tion with his life to the family which he had offended, 
as well as to the city and to the gods. One of the 
tribunes impeached him of impiety ; and the princi- 

E al senators strengthened the charge, by accusing 
im to his face of many villainous debaucheries, and 
(among the rest) of incest with his own sister, the 
wife of Lucullus. On the other hand, the people 
exerted themselves with equal vigour in his defence ; 
and the great influenco, which the fear of theip had 
upon his judges, was of much service to his cause. 
Caesar immediately divorced Pompeia ; yet, when 
summoned as an evidence upon the trial, he declared 
that he knew nothing of what .was alleged against 
Clodius. As this declaration appeared somewhat 
strange ; the accuser demanded “ Why, if that was 
the case, he had divorced his wife ?” “ Because,” 
said he, “ I would have the chastity /)f my wife fr6e 
“ even from suspicion.” Some say, Ciesar’s evi- 
dence was according to his conscience ; others, that 
he gave it to oblige the people, who -^vere bent upon 
saving Clodius. Be that as it might, Clodius was 
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ttequitted, most of the judges having coh^nded ** 
the letters upon the tablets, that they might neither j| 
expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians I 
b^ condemning, nor lose their credit with the patii-i 
cians by acquitting him. 

Tlie government of Spain was allotted to Caesar, 
after hisprajtorship. But his circumstances were so 
indiliferent, and his creditors so clamorous and trou- 
blesome, when he was preparing for his departure, 
that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the wealthi- 
est man in Rome ; who requiring the aid of his 
warmth and vigour to keep up the balance against 
Pompey, took upon him to satisfy the most inexor- 
able of his creditors, and engaged for eight hundred 

Here it id, TFfetyfXtecri ruq yfottjuue, M, Dacier 

would from this correct the passage in the Life of Cicero Aatits 
c-vyKtx,vtJttiinitq T615 y^at.ijtifjc»eta-t. He translates it, /o pliipart des Juges 
ai/ant donne leurs avis stir plusicurs affaires en mane tans : ‘ the 
greatest part of the judges comprehending other causes along with 
tliis in tlicir sentence.’ But that could net be tlic case ; for this 
manner of passing sentence, or rather of passing bills, was forbidden 
by the Lex Ca?cilia et Didia. Besides, it would not have answered 
the purpose : their sentence w’ould have been equally known. We 
therefore rather choose to correct this passage by that in the Life 
of Cicero, (See Barton i?i loc.) 

After the pleadings were finished, the praetor gave each of the 
judges three tablets ; one marked with the letter Ay which acquit- 
ted ; another w’ith the letter C, which condemned ; and a third 
with A\ L. (Non Liquet) * the case is not clear.’ Each judge put 
into an urn which tablet he pleased ; and they withdrew to 
consult before they did it, it w'as easy to deface or obscure any let- 
ters upon the tablets, because they were only written in wax. 

Still this objection occurs, W^ould the praetor who was to count 
them, and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tublcU 
with letters so defaced or obscured ? A corrupt one indeed mighty 
and might also interpret them as he chose. But as Plutarch does 
not say ‘ obscured,’ but ‘ confused,’ possibly he only meant £hat 
•the judges, instead of putting in tablets all marked with the sacn^ 
letter, put in several of each kind, in order to prevent the displea-* 
.sure of the senate, or the people ^om fixing upon any of them in 
particular. 

‘7 It was the • government of Farther Spain only, as we learn 
IVom Suetonius, 18 . that fell to his lot. This province comprehended 
Lusitania and Bsctica, i. e. Portu^l and Andalusia. Casauboa 
supposed the word to have slipped out of the text, between 
Ttif and ; but it is a^matter of little importance. 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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and thirty talents, wliich procured him liberty to set 
out for hiaprovince. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town in 
passing the Alps, his friends by way o.f a joke in- 
quired, “ Can there be in this place any disputes for 
offices, any contentions for precedency, or any 
such envy as we obseiwe among the great ?” Upon 
, which Cmsar asserted with the, utmost seriousness, 

‘ “ I assure you, I Jiad rather ,bc the first man here, 

f‘ than the second man in Rome.” ‘ 

”Tn like manner we are told, that when he was«iii 
Spain, he bestowed some leisure-hours on readinjJ 
part of the history of Alexander ; and was so much 
affected by it, that he sat pensii’c a long time, and 
at last burst into tears. As h’,s friends were won- 
dering what might be the reason, he said ; “ Do you 
1 “ think I have not sufficient cause for concern, 

[<“ Al exa nder at my age reigned over so many .con- 
quered countries, and I have not a single, praud 
“ achlevehierit to boast ?” 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon 
his arrival in Spain he applied to business with dili- 
gence ; and having added ten newly-raised cohorts 
to the twenty which he fi)und there, he marched 
against the Callascians and Lusitani^ns, defeated 
them, and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations 
on his way which had never felt t,he Roman yoke. 'Ilis 
conduct in peace was not inferior to that in war ; he 
restored harmony among the cities, and removed th& 
occasions of quarrel between debtors and creditors. 
For he ordered that the creditor should have two- 
thirds of the debtor’s income, and the debtor the 
remainder, till the loan was discharged. By these 
means he left the province with great reputation, 
though he had filled his own Coffers, 'and enriched 
his soldiers with booty, who upon one of his victories 
saluted him * Imperaton’ i 

In the text KtftAAfltiVw?. Cruseiriu8 renders it, < Gallxcos;’ but, 
tcisording to Cellarius, be is uader « lojstake. 
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Upon his return, he found himself under a trou« 
blesomc dilemma : Those who solicit a triumph being 
obliged to remain without the walls and such as 
sue for the consulship, to make their personal ap> 
pearance in Rome. As these were things which he 
could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election of consuls, he applied to the 
senate for perniissio.i to stand candidate though ab* 
sent, and to offer himself to the people through his 
friends. Cato strongly opposed his request, insist- 
ing on the legal prohibition ; and, when he saw 
numbers yielding to Cassar’s influence, he attempted 
by gaining time to prevent his success ; with which 
view he protracted the debate, till it was too late 
to conclude upon any thing that day. Caesar thea 
determined to resign the triumph, and solicit the 
consulship. 

As soon as he had entered the city, he went to 
work in an underhand way, upon a measure which 
deceived every body except Cato. It was the recon- 
ciling of Pompey and Crassus, two of the most 
powerful men in Rome. By making them friends, 
Cmsar secured to himself the interest of both ; and 
thus, while he seemed to be only doing an office of 
humanity, ho was actually undermining the consti- 
txitiou. For it was not (as most people imagine) the 
disagreement between C’aesar and Pompey, which 
produced the civil wars, but rather their union : they 
first combined to ruin the authority of the senate, 
and when that was effected, they separated to pur- 
sue each his own designs. Cato, who often prophe- 
sied what would be the consequence, was at that 
time looked upon as a troublesome and meddling 
fellow ; but he was^^afterward cons^d^d as a wise, 
though not a fortunate, counsellor.jfln the mean 
time, Caesar walked to the place of ^etion between 

9 

’9 To prevent the violences of military interference, which wOiuld 
otherwise have frequently enforced the object of the victorious ge- 
neral’s ^petition, without leaving the citizens an option upon Uie 
occasion.**^ 

2 B 2 
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Crass'us luid Pompey; and, und6r the auspices of 
their friendship, was declared consul with distia*’ 
^uisbed honour, having Calpurniup Bibulus appoint* 
ed for his collegue. 

He had no sooner entered upon his ofHce, than 
he proposed laws less suitable to a consul, than a 
seditious tribune ; 1 mean, the bills for a division of 
lands and a distribution of cornv which were entirely 
calculated to please the plebeians. These being op- 
posed by the virtuous and patriotic part of the se- 
nate, he was furnished with the pretext which*‘lve 
had long desired : he protested with great warmth, ' 
that they threw him into the artns of the people 
against hiswill,and that the rigorous and disgraceful 
“ opposition of the senators laid him under the dis- 
“ agreeable necessity of seeking protection from the 
“ commons.” To tJiem, accordingly, he immediately 
applied. 

Having placed Crassus on one side of him, and 
Pompey on the other, he demanded of them aloud, 
“ Whether they approved his laws, or not ?” and as 
they answered in the affirmative, he desired their 
assistance against those, who threatened to oppose 
them with the sword. This they promised; and, 
Pompey added, “ Against those, who come with] 
“ the sword, I will bring both sword and buckl/pr 
an expression, whicli gave the* patricians great coni 
cern, as it appeared not only unworthy of the respect 
entertained for him by the senate, and the reverence 
due to that body, but even desperate and childish. 
The people, however, were delighted with it. 

Caesar was willing to avail himself still farther dP 
Pompey’s interest. His daughter Julia was betrothed 
to Servilius Caepio, but notwith^landing that engage- 
inent he gave her to Pompey ; and told Servilius he 
ilhould have Pompey’s daughter, whose hand indeed 
• was not properly at liberty, as she fiad been pro- 
mised to Faustus the son of Sylla. i^oon after this, 
Cesar married Calpurnia the daughter of Pisoi, and 
procured the consulship for Fiso for the year eusu- 

4 
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ing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly against these 
proceedings, and called both gods and men to wit* 
ness the intolerable abuse of prostituting by marriage 
the hrst dignities of the state, and throi^b this traf- 
dc of women mutually bartering tlie command of 
provinces and of armies. 

As for Bibulus, .Ca2sar's collegue, when he found 
his opposition to the new laws entirely unsuccessful, 
and that his own life as well as that of Cato was often 
endangered in the public assemblies, he shut himself 
U|) at home for the remainder of the year. 

’ Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled 
the Forum with armed men, and got the laws en- 
acted, which C«sar had proposed merely in order to 
ingratiate himself with the people. At the same 
lime the government of Gaul, both on this and the 
other side of the Alps, was decreed to Caesar for 
five years ; to which was added Illyricum, with four 
legions. As Cato remonstrated against these regu- 
lations, Caesar ordered him to be taken into custody, 
imagining that he would appeal to the tribunes. But 
when he saw him going to prison without speaking a 
single word, and observed that it not only gave the 
nobility great uneasiness, but that the people out of 
reverence for his virtue followed him in melancholy 
silence, he whispered one of the tribunes to take 
him out of the lictor’s hiinds. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Cassar, 
upon this occasion, to the house. The chief part, 
•often ded at such acts of tyranny, had seceded. Con- 
sidius, one of the oldest who attended, remarking 
“ Tliat it was the soldiers and their naked swords, 

which kept the rest from assembling j” Caesar 
Asked, “ Why does got fear keep you at home too V* 
Considius replied, ‘‘ Old age is my defence ; the 
** very small remains of my life do not deserve much 
“ precaution. ’ • 

The most disgraceful step however, taken by Caa- 
sar during his whole consulship, was his. getting 
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Clodius elected tribune of the people ; the same, 
who had attempted to dishonour his bed, and who 
had pro£uied the mysterious rites of the Gbod God- 
dess. He pitched upon him, in order tO ruin Cicero; 
neither would he set out for his government, before 
he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero’s ba- 
nishment. For history informs us, that all these 
'transactions 'precedBd MST wars’’ iri'G^L THe wars 
which he subsequently wage(r, and the glorious cam- 
paigns in which he reduced that country, represent 
him as another man : we begin as it were with a new 
life, and have to follow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and general, we behold him in 
no respect inferior to the greatest and most admired 
commanders that the world ever produced. For 
whether we compare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, 
and the Metelli, with the generals of his own time, 
or with those who flourished a little before him, with 
Sylla, with Marius, with the two Luculli, or even 
with Pompey himself, whose fivme„in every military 
excellence reached the ’sloes, Caesar’s _achieyemcnts 
bear awa y the' palriu One he su^assed in the, diffi- 
culty of the scene of aefioor another iiiAbc j;rtcnt 
of the countries subdued: this, in the number and 
stre^tli of the enemies conquered,* that, Tn" the 
savage manners and treacherous disposition oC'tlie 
people humajiised : one in mildness and clemency to 
nis prisbnma,..gnpther in bounty and muniiicciicc to 
his ti’oops; and all, in the number of battles won, 
and ,o£,eneime8^^stroyed. For in less than jten 
years’ war in GauT, he took eight hundred cities by 
a^aiiliCconquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with three millions 
of men, one million of whom ho cut -in pieces, and 
; made another million prisoners. 

' ‘ Such likewise was the affection of his soldiers, and 
their attachment to his^erson, that they who under 
other commanders were nothing above the common 
rate of men, became invincU)le where Cmsar’s glory 
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was concerned, and met the most dreadful dangers 
•with a courage which nothing could resist. To give 
three or four instances ; 

f Acilius in' a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he had 
boarded one of the enemy’s ships, had his right-hand 
cut off with a sword ; yet he still held his buckler ift 
his left, and pushed it in the enemy's faces, till he 
((lefeated them, and ‘took the vessel. 

Cassius Scasva in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after 
lie had had an eye shot out by an arrow, his shoulder 
wounded wdth one javelin, his thigh transfixed by 
another, and had received a hundred and thirty 
darts upon his shield called out to the enemy, as 
if he wished to surrender himself. Upon this two of 
them coming up to him, he gave one of them such 
a stroke upon the shoulder with his sword, that the 
arm dropped off; the other he wounded in the face, 
and compelled to retire. His eomrades then ad- 
vanced to his assistanee, and he saved his life. 

J In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be 
■^entangled in a deep morass, anil were there attacked 
by the enemy ; upon which a private soldier, in the 
sight of Cajsar, threw himself into the midst of the 
assailants, and after prodigious exertions of valour 
beat off the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
this he with much difficulty, partly by swimming and 
partly by wading, fecrossed the morass, but in the 
passage dropped his shield from his arm. Ctesar and 
those about him, astonished at the action, ran to 
meet him with acclamations of joy ; but the soldier 
in great distress threw himself at Caesar’s feet, and 

• 

Cicsar (B. C. iii. 53.) say^, this brave soldier received two 
hundred and thirty dai;te upon liis chield ; and adds, that he re* 
warded his bravery with two hundred thousand sesterces, and pro- 
moted him from the eighth rank to the first. He likewise ordered 
the soldiers of that cohort double pay, beside other military re- 
wards. (L.) To both these authortties D. Vossius prefers those of 
Suetonius and Celsus, who state that he received only * a hundred 
and twenty.’ The private soldier, in the next story, was the same 
Cassius, then in the ranks ; for IHutarch has, in these two narra- 
tives, inverted the order of the events. (See Val. Max. 111. ii. 23.)^ 
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vith tean in his eyes begged pardon for the loss of 
- his shield. 

) In Africa, Scipio having taken, one of Caesar’s 
' shipsv on board of which was Granins Fetronius 
kately^ appointed quaestor, put the rest to the sword, 
but told the quaestor, “ He gave him quarter.” , Pe- 
tronins answered, “ It is the custom of Cae- 
“ sar’s soldiers to give, not to receive quarter/ 
and immediately plunged his sword into his own 
breast. 

This generous and lofty ambition was cultivated, 
and cherished, in the first place, by the noble man- 
ner in which Caisai’ rewarded his troops, and the 
honours which he paid them. For his whole conduct 
showed, that he did not accumulate riches in the 
course of his wars, with a view to minister to any 
luxury, or to serve any pleasures of his own ; but 
that he laid them up in a common bank, as prizes 
to be obtained by distinguished valour, and that he 
considered himself no farther rich, than as he was in 
a condition to do justice to the merit of his soldiers. 
Anotlier thing, which contributed to render them 
invincible, was that they observed Caesar always 
taking bis share in danger, and never desiring any 
exemption from fatigue. 

As for bis exposing hi« person to danger, they 
were not surprised at it, because* tiiey knew his pas- 
sion for glory ; but they were astonished at his pa- 
tience under &tigue, so far in ail appearance above 
his bodily powers. For he was of a slender make, 
:feir complexion, and delicate constitution, and sub- 
ject to violent head-achs and epileptic fits. He had 
the first attack of the falling-sickness at Corduba 
He did not, however, make thcs£ disorders a pre- 
tence for indulging himself. On the .contrary, he 
sought in war a remedy for his infirmities, endea- 
vouring to strengthen his constitution by long 
fiiarches, and by simple diet, and seldona coming 

*' Hod, Cordova, a city is Andalusia upon the Guadalquivir.* 
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under covert. Thus he contended with his distem- 
per, andfortihcd himself against it’s attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, 
either in a chariot or a litter, that rest might be no 
hindrance to business. In the day-time he visited 
the castles, cities, and fortified camps, with a servant 
by his side, whom he employed upon such occasions 
to write for him, and with a soldier behind who car- 
ried his sword. By these means he travelled so fast, 
and with so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone 
in £i,^ht days after his first setting out thither from 
Home. 

He was a good horseman in his early years, and 
brought that exercise to such perfection by practice, 
that he could sit a horse at full speed with his hands 
behind him. In this expedition he also accustomed 
himself to dictate letters as he rode on horseback, 
and found suflicient employment for two secretaries 
at once, or according to Oppius for more. It is also 
said, that Cajsar w'as the first who contrived to com- 
municate his thoughts by letter to his friends, though 
both parties were in Rome, when any urgent 
af&ir required it, and the multitude of business or 
the great extent of the city did not admit an inter- 
view ’’■. 

Of his indifference with respect to (Jiefa. we have 
the following remarkable proof: Happening to sup 
"^vitirValerius teb, a fn'end of* his, at Milan, sweet 
ointment had been poured upon the asparagus in- 
stead of oil. Caesar ate of it freely notwithstanding, 
and afterward rebuked his friends for having ex- 

{ )ressed their dislike of it. It was enough,” said 
,ie, “ to forbear eating, if it was disagreeable to you. 

• • 

Here we iliscover tlie rudiments of tlie Twopenny Post. But 
tins surely was no fjreat discovery, even if we can suppose that till 
Cffisar’s time it was unknown, iiiuctpn. 56. in a more probable 
Btory, informs us that his invention was a mode of cypher, in which 
D was written for E for B, SiC, But at this, too, our modcrii 
d iplomatlsts will smile. * 
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** He, who finds fault with any rusticity, is himself 

a rustic.” 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violent 
storm forced him to seek shelter in a poor man’s 
hut, where there was only one room, and that 
scarcely big enough for a single person to sleep in. 
Turning therefore to his friends, he said, “ Honour^! 
** for the great, and necessaries for the infirm anew 
immediately gave up the room to Oppiijs, while he 
himself and the rest of the company slept under a 
shed at the door. ^ ' . * » ^ 

1 1 His first expedition in Gaul was against the Hel- 
retii and the Tigurini ; who after having burnt twelve 
of their own towns and four hundred villages, had be- 
gfun their march with a view of penetrating into 
Italy, through that part of Gaul which was subject 
to the Romans, as the Cimbri and Tefttones would 
have done before them. Neither w’ere these new 
adventurers inferior to the other in courage, or in 
numbers ; being in all three hundred thousand, of 
whom a hundred and ninety thousand were fighting 
men. Caesar sent against'the Tigurini his lieutenant 
Labienus’**, who routed them near the river Arar. 
But the Helvetii suddenly attacked Cwsar, as he 
himself was upon the march to a confederate town". 
He gained, however, a strong post for his t’’Oops, 
notwithstanding the surprise'; and, when he had 
drawn them up, his horse was brought him. Upon 
which he said, “ When I have w’on the battle I 
“ shall want my horse for the pursuit ; at present let 


^ *3 TJie Hcivetil, who had left their native coiintrj' upon this cx- 

fpedition, amounted (according to tlicir own regiiiters) to 368,000, 
including 92,000 fighting men. ’I'lic Tigurini ipimbited the canton 
of Zurich.'* 

Caesar saj's himself, that he left Labienus-to guard the works, 
which he bad raised from the Lake of (ieneva to Mount Jura ; and 
marched in person, at tiic hegd of three legions, ‘to attack the Tigu- 
rini in their passage over the Arar [hod. La Saonc) where he killed 
great numbers of them. 

‘3 Bibractc, hod. Autun. 
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•* us inarch as we are, against the enemy.’* Ac-' 
cordingly, he charged them with vigour oa 
foot*®. 

It cost him a long and severe conflict, to drive 
their army out of the field : but he found the great- 
est difficulty, when he came to their rampart of car- 
riages ; for not only the men made a most obstinate 
stand there, but the very women and children fought 
till they were cut in pieces, so that the battle did' 
not end before midnight. 

,Tb this great action, he added a still greater. 

•He collected the barbarians who had escaped out of 
the battle, to the number of a hundred thousand 
and upward, and obliged them to resettle the coun- 
try which they had relinquished, and to rebuild the 
cities which they had destroyed. This he did from 
the apprehension that, if the country were left with- 
out inhabitants, the Germans would pass the Rhine, 
and seize it. 

'jw His second war was in defence of the Gauls 
against the Germans, though he had before honour- 
ed their king Ariovistus with the title of an .ally of 
Home. Rut they proved insupportable neighbours 
to those, whom he had subdued ; and it was easy to 
sec, that instcxul of being satisfied with their present 
acquisitions, if opportunity»offered, they would ex- 
tend their conquests aver the whole of Gaul®*. He 
found however his officers, particularly the young 


He sent back his horse, luid the rest followed his example. 
This he did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to show his 
troops, that he would take his share in all the danger. (B. G. i. 25.) 

Those called the Celtic.* • 

The .?^dui implored his protection against Ariovistus, king of 
tlie Gernians ; who, taking advantage of the differences which had 
long subsisted between them and the Arverni, had joined the latter^ 
made himself master of great part of the countr}' of the Sequani, 
and obliged the 4^dui to give him their children as hostages. The 
Aidui were the people of Autun, li^'ons, Macon, Chalons sur la 
Saone, and Nevers; the Arverni of Auvergne, particularly of 
t'lermont and St. Fleur; and the Sequani of Franche-Comt6, &c. 

For an illustration of the whole passage, see Divitiacua’ speech 
to Caesar (B. G. i* 31.) 
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nobility, afraid of this expedition ; for they had en* 
tered into Cajsar’s service only with the hope of 
living luxuriously, and making their fortunes. He 
therefore called them together, and told them before 
the whole army, “ That they were at liberty to 
“ withdraw, and were not required to hazard their 
persons against their inclination, since they were 
so unmanly and spiritless. Tor his part, he would 
** march with the tenth legion only against those bar- 
“ barians ; for neither were they beifer' men than 
the Cimbri, nor was he a worse general than*M/i- 
rius.” Upon this, the tenth legion deputed some ‘ 
of their corps to thank him. 'J'hc other legions 
threw the whole bl.amc upon their olHcers, and all 
followed him with great spirit and alacrity. After a 
inarch of several ilays, they encain])cd within two 
hundred furlongs of the enemy. 

Caisar’s arrival broke the confidence of Ariovistus. 
Instead of expecting that the Romans would come 
and attack him, he had supposed that they would 
not dare to withstand the Germans advaueing in 
quest of them. He was much surprised therefore at 
this bold attempt of Cscaar, and, v liat was worse, he 
perceived his own troops were disheartened. They 
were dis])iritcd still more by the prophecies of their 
matrons who had the ewe of divining '®, and used to 
do it by the eddies of rivers, vind the windings and 
murmurs or other noises made by the stream. Upon 
this occasion, they cliarged the army not to give 
battle before the new moon appeared. 

Csesur having gained information of these matters, 
and seeing the Germans lie close in their camp, 
Ihougiit it better to engage them while thus dt^ccted, 
than to sit still and wait thcii\time. . He therefore 
attacked their entrenchments, and the hills upon 


•k ^ De Thon woulil jiiKtifying his coiw 

Jlicl^re, by Dion’s «i avim and by Caesar’s Matres* 

f nilias eorum^ (B. G. i. 50.) Of these women, however, as held 
oly’ among the Germans, we have mention in Tacitus. Hist. iv. 
p De Mor. Germ. 8. See also Strabo vii«, and Pomp, Mela iii. 6.* 
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which they were posted ; which provoked them to 
•uch « degree, that they descended in great fury to 
the plain. They fought, and were entirely routed.' 
Caesar pursued them to the Rhine, which was three 
hundred furlongs from the field of battle covering 
all the way with carcases and spoils. Ariovistiis 
reached the river, in time to cross it with a few 
troops. The number of killed is said to have 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his 
arpiy* in winter-quarters in the country of the Se- 
^uani, and repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, whicli was 
part of his province, in order to attend the better 
to transactions passing in Rome. Tor the river 
Rubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine Gaul. 
During his stay there, he carried on a variety of 
state-intrigues. Great numbers came from Rome to 
pay their respects to liim, and he sent them all away 
satisfied ; some laden with ])rescnts, and others 
happy in expectation. In the .same manner through- 
out all his wars, without Pompey’s observing it, he 
was alternately subduing his enemies by the arms of 
the citizens, and seducing the citizens by the money 
of his enemies. 

Having received intelligence that the Belgae, the 
most powerful people in Gaul, w’liose territories oc- 
cupied a tliird part of the whole country, had revolted 
and assembled a large army, he marched to that 
quarter with incredible expeilition. He found them 
ravaging the lands of the Gauls in alliance with 
Rome, defeated the main body which made Imt a 
feeble resistance, and slew such, numbers that lakes 
and rivers were tilled witR the dead, and bridge* 

s® Ca;$ar (ib. 5.S.) says,* it was only five miles from the field of 
battle ; iiistcuil of Tfiatctruft, therefore, wc should read T«rir«()a*6»T«, 
(L. ) or Plutarch ^ight erroneously have writen Tgtu.*aiiTa, Iloto- 
tnannus however, in his note upon tljis passage of CKsar, corrects 
the Roman by the Grecian writer, in spile of all the- MSS., hnd 
reads * fifty miles not scrupling to enhance the wonder, in order 
to efkct a complete coincidence, by reading in Plutarch * four hun- 
dred furlongs I’* 
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were formed of their bodies. Such of the insurgents^ 
as dwelt upon the sea-coast, surrendered without 
opposition. 

^ence he led his army against the Nervii who 
live among thick woods. After they had secured 
their foinilies and their most valuable property in the 
heart of a large forest full of under-wood, at a great 
distance from the enem}'^, they marched to the num- 
ber of sixty thousand and fell upon Caesar, as he was 
fortifying his camp, and had not the least apprehen- 
sion of so sudden an attack They first routed his 
cavalry, and then surrounded the twelfth and seventh? 
legions, and killed all the officers. And had not 
Caesar snatched a buckler from one of his own men, 
forced his way through the con.batants before him, 
and rushed upon tlie barbarians ; or had not the 
tenth legion seeing his danger, hastened from the 
heights where they were posted, and mowed down 
the enemy’s ranks, in all probability not a single 
Roman would have survived the battle. But though. 


’ 5* Hod. The people ofT I ainault and Cambrcsis. 

. As this attack was une.\pcctcd, Cicaar liad almost every thing 
to do at the same instant. The banner was to be erected, the charge 
sounded, the soldiers at a distance recalled, the army drawn up, 
iSre. &c. In this surpri.se he ran from p’ace to pl?ice, exijorting his 
men to remember their forn^er valour; and, having marshalled 
them in the best manner he could, cajised the signal to he* given. 
The legionaries made a vigorous resistance; hut, as the enemy 
seemed determined either to conquer or die, the success was differ* 
ent in different places. In tlie left wing the ninth and tenth legions 
did wonders, drove the Atrebates into a nciglibouring river, and 
tiKide a great slaughter of tlicni. In another place, the eighth and 
eleventh legions repulsed the Vermandui. But, in the right-w ing, 
the seventh and twelfth legions suffered extremely. They were 
entirely surrounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth 
cohort being slain, and most of the other oiticers wounded. In 
this extremity, Ca.'sar (as it is stated abftve) * Snatched a buckler 
from one of the private men,’ put himself at thg head of Iiis broken 
wing, and being joined by tlie two legions which he had left to 
guard the baggage, fell upon ^he Nervii already ftttigued, with fresh 
vigour, and made a most dreadful Jiavock. (B. G. ii; 20—27.) 

33 In the origumi, it is ^ tliePtwelflh but it appears from, Caesar 
himself (ib. 26.) confirroed by the l^uris MS. of rlutarcb, that we 
should read here not 
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encouraged by this bold act of their general, they 
Ibught with a spirit above their strength, they were 
not able to make the Nervii turn their backs. These 
brave men maintained their ground, and were hewed 
to pieces upon the spot. It is said that out of sixty 
thousand not above five hundred were saved, and 
out of four hundred Nervian senators not more than 
three. 

Upon the new's of this signal victory, the senate 
of Rome decreed that sacriHces should be offered, 
and all kinds of festivities continued for fifteen days 
toother, which was a longer term of rejoicing than 
had ever been known before. The danger, indeed, 
appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
having risen at once ; and, as Caisar was the man 
who had surmounted it, his popularity made the re- 
joicing more brilliant. 

After he had settled the affairs of Cisalpine Gaul 
he recrossed the Alps, and wintered near the Po, 
in order to maintain his interests in Rome ; where 
the candidates for the high offices of state were fur- 
nished with money out of his funds to corrupt the 
people, and after they had carried their election, 
exerted themselves to extend his power. Nay, the 
greatest and most illustrious personages went to pay 
their court to him at Lucca, among whom were 
Pompe}', Crassus, Appius governor of Sardinia, and 
Nepos proconsul in Spain. So that there were a 
hundred and twenty lictors attending their masters, 
and above tw'o hundred senators honoured him with 
their assiduities. After they had arranged their plan, 
they separated. ]*ompey and Crassus were to be 
consuls the ensuing year, and to get Cujsar’s govern- 
ment prolonged for five years more, with supplies 
out of the treasury fbr his occasions. To men of 
sense the last particular appeared extremely absurd. 
They, who received so much of Caisar’s money, per- 
suaded the senate to give him 'money, as if he were 
in want of it ; or rather, they insisted it should be 
done, and every honest man sighed inwardly, w'bile 
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he sufl^red, the decree to pass. Cato indeed was aC 
this time absent, having been despatched with a 
commission to Cyprus, on purpose that he mi^t be 
out of the way. But Favonius, who trod in his 
steps, vigorously op|K)sed those measures; and when 
he fbuncl iiis opposition unavailing left the house, 
and applied to t)\e people, exclaiming against such 
pernicious counsels. No ope, however, attended 
to him ; some being overawed by Pompey and Cras- 
sus, and others influenced by their regard tor Cae- 
sar, in whom alone they lived, and all their thopes 
flourislicd. • 

Caesar, on returning to his arm}’’ in Gaul, found 
another furious war lighted up in the country ; the 
Usipetes and the Tcnchteri two great German na- 
tions, having crossed tlic Rhine to make conquests. 
The account of the aflair with them wc shall extract 
from his own Commentaries®'’. These barbarians 
sent deputies to him to propose a suspension of arms, 
which was granted. Nevertheless, they attacked 
him, as he was making an excursion. With only 
eight hundred horse however, and those unprepai’ed 
for an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which 
consisted of live thousand. Next day, they sent fresh 
deputies to apologise for what liad» happened, but 

r 

34 Hod, The people of Westphalia, and those of Mui^ster and 
Clcve^. This war happened under the consulship of Crassus ami 
Pompey, A. U. C. 693. Hut there were several intermediate trans- 
actions of great importance, whicli Plutarch has omitted, viz. the re- 
duction of the Atuatici by CcEsar ; of seven other nations by P. 
CrassiLs, the son of the triumvir ; the oilers of submission from several 
nations beyond the Rhine ; the attempt upon Galba in his winter- 
quarters at Octodurus, and his brave defence and victory ; the se- 
vere cluistiscment of the Veneti, who had revolted ; and the com- 
plete reduction of Aquitaine, 'i'hese particulars, at several of whicli 
iic was himself personally present (antf which should therefore have 
bcen^t least alluded to by Plutarch, had it but been in order to 
preserve the continuity of his biography), are contained in part of 
the second and the whole thjrd book of the war'in Gaul. 

Rnauld justly observes, that. Plutarch should not liave Cfdled 
the Commentaries , but vfrofMutfMMTet, as usual. (L.) His 

Kplmmeridos were his Diary, in whrcli he recorded JiUle daily oc- 
cuTrences, and are now unfortunately lost.^ 
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without auy other intention than that of again de- 
ceiving him. These agents he detained, and imme- 
diately marched against their nation ; thinking it ab- 
surd to stand upon honour with such perfidious men, 
who had not scrupled to violate the truce. Yet 
Caniisiiis informs us that, when the senate were 
voting a public thanksgiving and processions on ac- 
count of the victory, Uafo proposed that Cjesar 
should be delivered up to the barbarians, in order 
to expiate that brcacli of fiiitii, and to make the di- 
vine vengeance tail upon It’s author rather than upon 
'Rome. 

Of the barbarians, who had passed the Rhine, four 
hundred tliousand irerished. The few v,iio escaped 
repassed the river, and were slicltcred by a people 
of Germany called Sicambri "^ Casar laid hold on 
tills pretence against that ])Cople, but bis true mo- 
tive was a wish to be recorded as tlic first Roman, 
wdio had ever crossed Ih.c Rhine in a hostile manner. 
In pursuance of his design, he tlirevv a bridge over 
it ; though it was remarkably wide at the place se- 
lected l()r the purpose, and at the same time so 
rough and rapid, that it carried down with it trunks 
of trees and other timber, which considerably shook 
and weakened the pillars. To resist the impression 
of these bodies, and to break the force of the tor- 
rent, be drove great piles <A' wood into the bottom 
of the river above liis works ; and thus exhibited a 
spectacle astonishing to thought, an immense bridge 
completed in ten days. His army passed over it 
without opposition, the Suevi and the Sicambri (the 
most warlike nations in Germany) having retired 
into tlie depths of their forests, and concealed them- 
selves in caverns overhung with wood. Having there- 
fore laid waste the. enemy’s country with fire, and 
confirmed the better-disposed Germans in the interest 

3* Canusius Geminus, a great friend of Cicero, wrote a HiStoiy 
■ml some Annals. See Voss, de Hist. I.at. i. It!.* 

37 These inhabited the southern part of Westphalia, &c.* 

VOL. /V. 2 C 
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of Rome he returned into Gaul, after s{>endinfg 
not 'more than eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the rtiost 
daring spirit of enterprise. For he v-as the first who 
entered the western ocean with a fleet,' and embark- 
ing his troops on the Atlantic, carried W’ar into an 
island, of which the very existence w^as previously a 
matter of doubt. Some w’ritcrs had represented it 
as so incredibly large, that others disputed it’s being, 
and considered both the name and the thing itself 
'as a fiction. Yet Cicsar attempted lo conqucii it, 
and to extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds 
of the habitable world. He sailed thither twice from 
the opposite coast in Gaul, and fought man> battles, 
by which the Britons suflered more than the Romans 
gained ; for there was nothing worth taking from a 
people who were so poor, and lived in so much 
wretchedness®''. lie did not, however, terminate 
the war as he could have wdshed ; he oily received 
hostages from the king, fixed fhc tribute which the 
island was to pay, and then returned to (5aul. 

There he found letters, which were about to be 
despatched after him, and by which his friends in 
Rome informed him that his daughter, the wife of 
Pompey, had lately died in child-bcd. This w'as a 

t 

The Ubil, hod. The people of Cologne, B. G. iv. ff).) 

It does not appear, that there wtis iniicli corn in l^ritnin in 
Capsar’s time; for tlie inhabitants, he su\s, ‘lived on milk and 
flesh:* Lacte et came viwint (ib. v. H-.) (T..) It is amusing to an 
Englishman {toto divUus orhe, as lie may still be pronounced, from 
his pollticnl independence no loss than his fortunate insularity) to 
read such passages as these, amidst the ojiulcnce and comforts flow- 
ing from iiicdcrii improvements pi the agriculture, and the extraor- 
dinary extensions of the commerce of his native island — not to men- 
tion that proud spirit of patriotism which sets invasion at defiance^ 
and those pure flowers of protestantism,* Vhich were sublimed out 
of the defiled crucible of the llomish church! .What is Plutarch'* 
Chacronea ? What is Ca;sar’s Kome herself, compared with ‘ still- 
increasing London,’ \ 

— by taste and wealth proclaim’d ^ 

The fairest capital of all the world i (Cowpei’’6 Taidc, 
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great affliction, both to Porapey and Caesar. Their 
friends also were very sensibly concerned to sec an 
alliance dissolved, which had maintained the peace 
and harmony of the state, otherwise in a very un- 
settled condition : for the child survived the mother 
only a few days. The people took the corpse of 
Julia, and carried it (notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the tribunes) to the Campus Martius, where it was 
interred. 

As Ca'sar’s army was now very large ““j he was 
forced to divide it for the convenience of wintcr- 

S uarters ; after which, according to custom, he took 
le road to Italy. But he had not been long gone, 
before the Gauls again rising traversed the country 
with considerable armies, fell furiously upon the 
Roman quarters, and insulted their entrenchments. 
The strongest and most numerous body of the insur- 
gents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked Cotta 
and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with 
their whole party. After which, he went and be- 
sieged the legion under the command of Q. Cicero, 
with sixty thousand men ; and though the spirit of 
those brave Romans made a resistance above their 
Strength^', they were very near being taken, for they 
were all wounded. 

Ciesar, who was at a great distance, having at last 
recc'ved intelligence of tlieir danger, returned with 
all expedition ; and collecting abody of men, which 
did not exceed seven thousand, hastened to Cicero’s 
relief. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his 
motions, raised the siege, and went to meet him ; 
for they tlespised the inferiority of his force, and 

• 

^ This army consisted of eight legions ; and as there was almost 
a famine in the country^ Jhe consequence of excessive drought, 
Caesar was obliged to separate his troops for their better subsistence* 
He was therefore under the necessity of fixing the quarters at a 
considerable distapee, which would otherwise have been impolitic. 
He tells us (v. 24*.) that all the Icgioas except one, which was in a 
quiet country, were posted within the compass of a hundred miles. 

Of tliis Ctesar (B. G. v. 44.) has preserved a striking instance, 
in th^ beautiful episode of tlie centurions Pulsio and Vareous.**^ 

2 c 2 
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were confidont of victory. Cajsar, in order to de- 
ceive them, made a feint as if he fled, till he came 
to a place convenient for a small army to engage a 
large one, and there lie fortified hiS camp. He gave 
his men strict orders however not to fight, but to 
throw up a strong rampart, and to barricade their 
gates in the securest manner ; contriving, by all 
these manoeuvres, to increase t,!ic enemy's contempt 
of him. The plan succeeded according to his wishes.’ 
The Gauls advanced with the utmost insolence and 
disorder, to attack his trenches ; upon which Caasar, 
making a sudden sally, defeated and destroyed thd 
greatest part of them. This success quieted the 
spirit of revolt in those parts; and for farther secu- 
rity he spent the whole winter in Gaul, visiting all 
the quarters, and keeping a sharp eye upon every 
motion toward war. Besides, he received a rein- 
forcement of three legions, in the room of those 
which be had lost ; two of them as a loan from Pom- 
pey, and one lately raised in Cisalpine Gaul. 

After this’'’* the seeds of hostilities, which had 
long before been privately scattered in the more dis- 
tant parts of the country by the chiefs of the more 
■warlike nations, shot up into one of the greatest and 
most dangerous w'ars ever wilncssed in Gaul ; whe- 
ther we consider the nqraber of troops and store of 
arms, the treasures amassed fbf the occasion, o^ the 
strength of the towns and fastnesses occnjiicd. It 
was then, likewise, the most severe season of the 
year ; the rivers were covered with ice, the forests 
with snow, and the fields overflowed in such a man- 
ner that they looked like so many ])onds : the roads 
themselves were citlier buried in snow, or rendered 
doubtful on account of the floods disembogued by 
the lakes and rivers. vSo that it seemed impossible 

Plutarch skips over tlie ^jholi? sixth book of Orsar’s Coninien- 
taries, as he had done the third. iMany considerable events liap- 
pened between the victory last mentioned, and the affair with ^'er- 
cingetorix ; such ns the defeat of the Treviri, Caesar’s second pas* 
sage across the Rhine, and the pursirit of Ambiorlx. 
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for Caesar to march, or to pursue any other opera- 
tions against them. 

Many nations Iiad entered into the league ; the 
principal of which were the Arverni, and the Car- 
nutes The chief direction of the war was given 
to Vercingctorix, whose father the Gauls had put to 
death for having aspired to monarchy. This chief- 
tain, dividing his forces into several parts, and giv- 
ing tiiem in charge to liis lieutenants, had the coun- 
try ;it command as far as the Arar. His intention 
^ Vas to rouse tlie whole of Gaul against Csesar, now 
when his enemies were visino: against him at Rome. 
But had lie w'aited a little longer, till Caesar was 
actually engaged in the civil w’ar, the Gauls would 
then have appeared not less formidable to Italy, than 
the Cimbri had formerly done. 

Caesar who knew' perfectly how to avail himself of 
every advantage in war, particularly of time, was no 
sooner apprised of this immense defection, than he 
set out to chastise it’s authors : and by the swiftness 
of his march, in spite of all the difficulties of a severe 
winter, he showed tiie barbarians, that his troops 
could neither be conquered nor resisted. For where 
a courier could scarcely have been supposed to ar- 
rive in many days, (Vsar was seen with his whole 
army ravaging the country destroying the castlesi 
storming the cities, and receiving the 'submission of 
such as repented, 'riius he went on, till the .-^Idui 
also revolted, who liad stilcd themselves ‘ brotliers 
to the Romans,’ and had been treated with particu- 
lar regard. Their defection spread uneasiness and 
dismay throughout Caesar’s ^rmy. He therefore de- 
camped in all haste, and traversed the country of 
the Lingoncs ", in order to come into that of the 
Setjuani, who w'cre his firm friends, and nearer to 
Jtaly than the vest of the Gauls. 

♦3 77orf. The people of Chartres and Orleans, 4 c. 

Hod. The district ofLaoifres. 
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'ITiithcr the enemy followed him in prodigious 
numbers, and surrounded him. Csrsar, without being 
in the least disconcerted, sustained the conflict ; and 
^fter a long and bloody action, in which the Ger- 
mans were eminently serviceable to him, gave them 
a total defeat ■**. But he seems to have re'fcei'S'ed 
some check at first, for the Arvterni still show a sword 
suspended in one of their temples, which by their ac- 
count was taken from Cfpsar. His friends pointed 
it oiit to him afterward, but he only laughed ;®and 
when they would have taken it down, he would not 
suffer it, because he considered it as a thing conse- 
crated to the gods. 

Most of those, w’ho escaped out of the battle, re- 
tired into Alesia w'ith their king. Caesar imme- 
diately invested the town, though it appeared impreg- 
nable, as well on account of the height of the walls, 
gs the number of it’s defenders. During the siege, he 
found himself eimosed to an inconceivable danger 
from without. The bravest men in Gaul assembled 
from every quarter, to the number of three hundred 
thousand, and came armed to the relief of the place; 
and there were not fewer than seventy thousand 
combatants within the walls. Thus shut up betweeh 
two armies, he was forced to draw two lines of cir- 
Cumvallation, the interior one*against the town, and 
that without, against the troops which were come to 
it’s succour ; for, could the two armies have effected 
a junction, he had been inevitably lost. This dan- 
gerous action at Alesia contributed on many ac- 
counts to Caesar’s renown. He exerted indeed a 
more adventurous courage and greater generalship 
upon this, than upon any other occasion. But what 
^eerns astonishing is, that he could engage and con- 


“S ITiis passage in the original is corrupt, or defective. We have 
eniSeavoured to supply it by reading, with M. Dacicr, in- 

stead oftMgn; which is agreeable to Caesar’s own account of the 
battle (B. 6. vii. 67.) 

^ Caesar calls ft Alexia, %q(/. Alise near Flavigny. 
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qu^r so mauy myriads without, and yet keep the 
action secret from those within the town'*^. It is a 
still more wonderlul circumstance, that the troops 
left before the walls should not know it, till the vic- 
tory was announced by the cries of the men in 
Alesia and the lamentations of the women, who saw 
the Homans on each side of the town bringing to 
their camp a number of shields adorned with gold 
and silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking- 
vessels, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did 
. this vast multitude vanish and disappear like a phan- 
tom or a dream, the chief part being killed on the 
spot. 

The besieged, after having given both themselves 
and Caesar much trouble, at last surrendered. Their 
general, Vcrcingctorix, accoutred himself and his 
horse in the most magnificent manner, and then sal- 
lied out at the gate. After he had taken some cir- 
cuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he 
dismounted, put off iiis armour, and placed himself 
at Cse^iar’s feet; where he remained in profound 
ailenee, till CiXisar ordered a guard to take him away, 
and reserve him for his triumph. 

Caesar had been for some time resolved to ruin 
Pompey, arid Pompey to destroy Caesar. For Cras- 
aus, who alone could havp taken up the conqueror, 
being killed in the Partlaian war, there remained no.- 
thing for (-aesar to do in order to render himself the 
greatest of mankind, but to x’uin him that was so 5 
flor for Pompey, iu order to prevent it, but to de- 
stroy the object of his apprehension. Ponjpey, it i? 
Ib ue, had not long entertained any fear of him ; he 
had rather looked upon him with contempt, imagin- 
ing that he could^as easily pull him down, as he had 
set him u{) : 'Vyhercas Caesar from tJae first, designing 
to crush his rivals, had retired at a distance like a 
champion for exercise. Ijy continued service and 


CiBsar says, that those in tlie town had a distinct view of the 
Ain ii^le, ff pithpr can it indeed well be conceived, that they had DOt.y 
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eminent achievements in the wars of Gaul, he had 
So improved his army, and with it his own reputa- 
tion, that he was considered as on a footing with 
Pompey ; and in the times of the mis-governnient at 
Rome he found pretences for carrying his enterprise 
into execution. These were partly furnished by 
Pompey himself: and indeed all ranks of men were 
so corrupted, that tables Avere poblicly set out, upon 
which the candidates tor ollices were professedly 
ready to pay the people the price of their votes; 
and the people came, not only to give their votes - 
for the man Avho had bought them, but with all kinds 
of offensive Aveapons to fight in his behalf. Hence 
it frequently happened, that before they separated 
they had polluted the tribunal with blood and mur- 
ther, and the city was a perpetual scene of anarchy. 
In this dismal situation of things, in these storms of 
epidemicmadness, Avi semen thought itAvould be happy 
if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, 
there were many Avho did not scrup.le openly to 
assert, that monarchy wa- the only cure for the des- 
perate disorders of the state, an(i th.at he ought to 
be selected as the physician (hinting at Pompey), 
who would apply that remedy Avith the gentlest hand, 

Pompey uniformly in conversation pretended to 
decline tne honour of a dictatorship, though at the 
same time all his measures Avert' directed that Avay. 
Cato, understanding his drift, persuaded the senate 
to declare him sole consul ; that, satisfied with a 
kind of monarchy more agreeable to law, he might 
forbear the adoption of violent measures to make 
himself dictator. To this the senate not only agreed, 
but continued to him his governments of Spain and 
Africa, the administration of Avhidj he committed to 
his lieutenants ; keeping armies on foot, for whose 
maintenance he was allowed a thousand talents a-year 
out of the public treasury. 

Upon this, Caesar applied through .his friends for 
another consulship, and for a similar continuance of 
his commission in Gaul. As Pompey was at first 
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silent, Marcellus and Lcntuliis, who hated Caesar on 
other accounts, opposed it with great violence ; omit- 
ting nothing, wliether right or wrong, which might re- 
flect dishonour upon him. For they disfranchised 
the inhabitants of Novocomutn in Cjaul, Avhich had 
lately been erected into a colony by Ca*sar : Marcel- 
lus likewise, as consul, caused one of the senators 
of that place, who had come with some complaints 
to Rome, to be beaten with rods ; and telling him, 
that the marks on his back were so many additional 
proois that he was not a Roman citizen, bade him 
'go show them to Carsar. 

But at the expiration ol‘ this consulship Ciesar 
opened the treasures, which he had amassed in Gaul, 
to all that were concerned in the administration, and 
satisfied their utmost wishes: he discharged the enorr 
nions debts of Curio the tribune ; and presented the 
consul Paulus with fifteen hundred talents, W'hich he 
employed in building the celebrated public ball near 
the Fqrnm, in the place where that of Fulvius had 
formerly stood. Pompey now, alarmed at the in- 
crease of Caesar’s fiictiou, openly exerted his own 
interest and that of his friends, to procure an order 
lor superseding Caesar in the province of Gaul. lie 
also sent to dcniand the troops, which lie had lent 
him fiir his wars in that country, and Caesar return- 
ed them with a gratuity of tw'o hundred and fifty 
drachmas to each man. 

The officers of those troops, on their return, 
spread reports among the people, which were nei- 
ther favourable nor fair with respect to Caesar, and 
which ruined Pompey by the vain hopes they in- 
spired. For they asserted tTiat, “ He bad the hearts 
“ of all Caesar^s army ; and that if envy and a cor- 

rupt administration prevented him from gaining 
“ what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul were 
** at his service, and w'ould declare for him itnme- 
“ diatcly upon their entering Italy ; so obnoxious 
“ was Caesar become, by hurrying them perpetually 
** from one expedition to another, and by the sus- 
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** picions i^’hich he had excited of his aiming at ab> 
** solute power.” 

With these assurances Pompe^ was so much elat- 
ed, that Jie neglected to levy troops, as if he had 
nothing to fear, and opposed his enemy only with 
^eeches and decrees, of w'hich Caesar made no ac- 
count. Nay, we are told that a centurion whom 
Caesar had sent to Rome, waiting at the door of the 
senate-house for the result of the deliberations, and 
being informed that the senate refused td give Ca;sar 
a longer term in his commission, laid his hand'uppn 
his sword and said, “ But this shall give it.” 

Caesar’s requisitions, indeed, hatl a great appear- 
ance of justice and honour. lie proposed to lay 
down his arms, on condition that Poinpey did the 
aaroe, and that they should both as jjrivate citizens 
ieave it to their country to rcimuuiratc their services. 
iPor to deprive him of his commission and troops, 
aod to continue those of Pom|>ey, was to grant abr 
volute power to tire one, at the expense of the cha- 
/fficter of the other. Curio, who made these propo- 
rtions to the peoj)le in Cvesar’s behalf, was received 
with the loudest plaudits ; and there wore some, who 
«iSEn threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they 
would upon a champion victorious in* the ring. 

iAntony, one of the /.ribunes of the people, then 
f}9odaced « letter from Ca sav to the same purport, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the consuls ■”*, 
<caus<xl it to be read aloud. U{>on this Scipio, Pom- 
|)ey’s father-in-law, proposed in the senate, that if 
C«^ar did nut lay down his arms befxn'e such a day, 
he should be declared au enemy to the state ; and 
the consul^ putting it td tlic question, That Pom- 
sliould disband his forces and again, * That 
.Caesar should disband his:’ few of the members wene 
&r the.&'st, and aUuuat all loi' thesdeoud^^. After 

*' Instead of 3ix rtn iitxrtu, sonie MSS. give us Pm tm vtutm. 

<49 -Dio (Kli. 4.^ says, there was not ajnan<for the -first -.question, 
sdwreBs.tlienWeiiousc,- with the exception (rf Ga!Uw.|Jiid Carkt, 
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\i»iiicli Antotiy put thfe question, * Whether, or not, 
both should lay down their comthissioUs ?* and all', 
\vitli one voice, answered in the affirmative. But 
the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the 
consul Lentulus, who cried out that “ Not decrees 
** but arms should be employed against a public rob- 
ber,” caused the senate to break up ; and with 
reference to this unhappy dissension all ranks of 
■people put, on black, as in a time of public inourningi 
Si>on after this, other letters arrived from Cmsar 
with still more moderate proposals. He oftered to 
abandon all the rest, provided they would continue 
to him the govcimment of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyri- 
cum with two legions, till he could apply fora second 
consulship. And Cicero, who was lately returned 
from Cilicia, and very desirous of efteettng a recon- 
ciliation, used all possible means to soften Pompey. 
Uompey agreed to all, except the article of the two 
legions; and Cicero endeavoured to accommodate 
the matter, by persuading Cassar’s friends to be sa- 
tisfictl w'ith the two provinces and six thousand sol- 
diers only Pompey was on the point of accepting 
the compromise ; but Lentulus the consul, disdain- 
fully rejecting it, treated Antony and Curio with 
great indignity, and drove them out of the senate- 
house. He thus funiishcd Cmsar with the most plau- 
sible argument imaginable, of which he did not fail 
to make use, in order to exasperate his troops, by 
showing them persons of distinction and magistrates 
obliged to fly in hired carriages, and in the habit of 
slaves ; for their fears had made them leave Rome 
in that disguise. . 

Ccesar had not with him, at that time, above three 
hundred hofse and five thousand foot. The rest of 
his forces were left on the other side of the Alps, 
and he had sent them orders to join him. But the 

• 

was for the second. Nor is this a fair subject of surprise : Pompe^ 
And Ills army were then at the gates of Home. 

5® Or a single legion.* 

S' Cassius Longltius w^nt with them in the’samedisguUe. 
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beginning of his enterprise, he perceived, and the 
attack which he then nieditau’d, did not require any 
very considerable numbers : llis enemies were rather 
to be struck with consternation by the boldness and 
the expedition, with which he began his operations; 
for an unexpected movement would be more, likely 
to make an impression uj)on them at that precise 
moment, than great prcparalious afterward. He 
therefore ordered his lieutenants and other officers 
to take their rwords without any other armour, ^and 
to make themselves masters of Ariminum, a larg6 
city in Gaul, but to do it if possible without blood- 
shed or disturbance. Hortensius was at the head of 
this party. He himself spent the day at a public 
show of gladiators, and a little before evening bathed, 
and then went into the room wdiere he was enter- 
taining some company. When it grew dark, he left 
the party, after having desired them to make merry 
till his return, for which they should not have long 
to wait. To some of his friends he had given pre- 
vious notice to follow him, not all together, but by 
various ways ; after which taking a hired carriage, 
he set out on a different road from that which led to 
Ariminum, and turned into it afterward. 

. When he arrived at the banks of 'the Rubicon, 
which divides Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, 
his reflexions became more interesting in proportion 
as the danger drew near. Staggered by the magni- 
tude of his attempt, he stopped, to wcigli with him- 
self it’s inconveniences ; and, as he stood revolving 
in silence the arguments on both sides, he many 
times changed his opinion. After which, he deli- 
berated upon it with such of his friends as were by, 
among whom was Asinius Pollie.; emunerating the 
catlamities, which the passage of that I'ivcr would 
bring upon the world, and the animadvqrsious which 
(j^ight be made upon it by posterity. At last under 
Ifome sudden impulse, bidding adieu to his reason- 
ings and plunging into the abyss of futurity, in the 
words of those who embark in doubtful and arduous 
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enterprises, he cried out, “ Let the die be cast !” * 
and immediately crossed the river. He travelled so 
fast the rest of the way, that he reached Ariminum 
before day-light, and took it. It is said, that the 
preceding night he had a most abominable dream j 
he thought, he lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had open- 
ed wide its gates both, by sea and land, and Ca?sar 
by going beyond the bounds of his province had in- 
fringed the laws of his country, people were seen, 
not individually (as upon other occasions) wandering 
„ift distraction about Italy, but wlio'e cities broken 
up and seeking reliige by flight. Of this tuniultnous 
tide the greatest part flo^verl into Koine, which was 
eo filled with the hasty conflux of the smToimding 
population, that amidst the violenf tossing and ed- 
dies it would hardly either obey the magistrate, or 
listen to the voire of reason, but was in the utmost 
danger of falling by it’s own A iolence. I' or the Avliole 
was a prey lo contrary passions, and the most vio- 
lent convuh'.iovis : Such as favoured these disorders 
were not i)atisiij<l with enjoyiiig them in private, but 
reproached the other party amidst their fears and 
sorrows, and insulted tliem with menaces of w'hat 
was to conic ; the necessary consctpicnce of such 
troubles in so immense a city. 

Pc/npey himself j who was already confounded at 
the strange turn of afliiirs, was still more disturbed 
by a variety of censures on liis conduct. Some said, 
he suflered justly, fiir having exalted Caesar against 
himself and ins country ; others, for having permit- 
ted Lcntulus to ovcr-i ulc him, when C'msar departed 
from his first demands, ai?^l oflered equitable terms 
pf peace. Pavonins went so far as to desire him to 
“ stamp with his i<»ot alluding to a vaunting 
speech of his iji the senate, in winch he bade- them 
“take no thought about prcjiarations for the-war ; 
** for, as soon as he marched Mut of Home, if he did' 


* See p. 202. not. (37.) 
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“ but * st^p with his foot,' he should fill l^ly witli 
** his legions.” 

Knoipey, however, 9t th^t time was not inferior 
in ^uuabers to C-^sar, but his partisans would not 
su^r him to act upon his own judgement. By false 
reports and groundless terrors, as if the enemy was 
already at the gates, and had cai’riqd all before him, 
they forced him along with the general torrent. He 
procured it to be decreed thefetbre that things were 
in an insurrectionary state, and nothing to be ex- 
pected but liostilities, and then quitted llome hav- 
ing first ordered the senate to follow, and every man 
who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a* 
tyrant. The consuls likewise fled with him, without 
having offered the customary sacrifices before their 
departure. Most of the senators suatehed up those 
things in their houses which were next at hand, as 
if the whole were not their own, and joined in the 
flight. Nay, some who were j)reviously wcll-aflectcd 
to Caesar, in the present alarm elianged sides, and 
suflered themselves without necessity to he carried 
away by the torrent. What a miserable spectacle, 
at that time, was the city ; in so dreadful a tempest, 
like a ship abandoned by it’s j)ilots, and tossed about 
at. the mercy of the winds and waves I But though 
flight was so unpromising an alterna'tive, such was 
the love which .the Jtosihaiis bore to I’ompcy., that 
they .considered his place of rdiugc as their country, 
and fled from Rome as Ca'sar’s camp. Tor even 
ll^bienus, one of Caesar’s princijnil friends, who hajl 
served under him as his lieutenant with the utmost 
alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to Pom- 
pey. Nevertheless, Ca sar sent after him his money 
and his equipage. 

Caesar next invested Coi-finiiun where Domitiui# 
with, thirty cohorts commanded for Pom])ey. Do- 
mi^ps^ in despair ordered a servant of his, who 

Hod, San-ferino, in Abriizzo.* 

S3 Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus was nominated to succeed 
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was his physician, to give him poison. He took the 
draught prepared for him, as the sure means of 
death ; but, soon afterward hearing of CaesarJs de- 
mency to his prisoners, he lamented his own case 
and the precipitancy of his resolution. Hpon.whidi 
the physician removed his fears, by assurii^ him 
that what he had drunk was only a sleeping potion, 
hnd not in the least deleterious. This gave him such 
spirits, that he rose up and went to (.-aesar. JBut 
though Caesar pardoned him, aud gave him his hand, 
lie sopn revolted and again rejraired to Pompey. 

The news of tliis transaction reaching Rome con- 
siderably relieved the minds of the people, and many 
of the fugitives returned. In the mean time Caesar, 
having added to his own army Ihe troops of Donii- 
tius, and all the rest which Pompey had left in gar- 
rison, was strong enough to march against Ponip«^ 
himself. The latter, however, did not wait for him; 
but retired to Rrundnsium, whence he despatched 
tfie consuls with part of the forces to Dyrrljachium, 
and a little afterward upon Caesar’s approach, as we 
Ijave related at large in his Life, sailed thither him- 
self. Caesar would have followed him immediately, 
but he wanted ships. He therefore returned to 
Rome, having reduced Italy in sixty days, widiout 
spilling a single drop of blood. 

Firding the city in a more* settled condition than 
he expected, and many senators, there, he addressed 
them in a mild and gracious manner, and .desired 
them to send deputies to Pom])ey with an offer of 
honourable terms of peace. Hut not one of them 
would take upon himself the. commission :• Whether 
it was, that they were afraid of Pompey whom they 
had deserted, or thought Caesar not in earnest in the 
proposal, and that he only made it to save appear- 
ances. As Metellus the ti ibune opposed his taking 

Ctesar, purgitant t * the decree of the jeiiatc, in .the governjnent of 
Transalpine Gaul ; but he inipriidciitly shut hiinselt up in Cdt^ 
niuni, Wore he left Italy- 
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money Out of the public treasury, and cited somO 
laws against it, Cicsar said ; “ Arms and laws do not 
“ flourish together. If* you are not pleased at what 

1 am about, you have only to withdraw : war, in- 
“ deed, will not tolerate much liberty of speech. 
** When I say this, I am renouncing my own right ; 

for jrou and all those, whom I have found exciting 
“ a spirit of faction against me, arc at iny disposal.” 
Having said this, he approaebed the doors of the 
treasury, and as the keys were not produced, he 
sent for workmen to break lliem open. M^tellus 
again opposed him, ar.d gained credit with some for 
his firmness ; but Csesar with ‘ an elevated voice 
threatened to put him to death, if he gave him any 
farther trouble. “ And you kr.ow very well, young 
“ man,” said he, “ that this is harder for me to say, 
“ tlian to do.” Motellus. terrified by the rr enace, 
retired ; and Gesar was, afterward, easily and readily 
supplied with every thing nccessaiy for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, whence he re- 
solved to drive Afranius and \hirro, ]k)inpey’s lieu- 
tenants ; and affer having rendered hiniself master 
of their troops and provinces, to march against I’ora- 
pey, w'ithoiit leaving any enemy behind him. In 
the course of this expedition, his life was often in 
danger from ambuscades, and his anhy had to com- 
bat with famine; yet*he continued his operations 
against the enemy, cither by ‘j:)ursuit, or by ofl’ering 
them battle, or by forming lines of circumvallation 
about them, till lie forced ihci' camp, and added 
their troops to his own. The officers made their es- 
cape, and retired to rompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Piso 
pressed him to despatch deputies to Pompey to treat 
of an accommodation; but Jsiiuricus, in order to 
make his court to Cmsar, op])oscd it. The senate 
declared him dictator, and while he l,>cld that office, 
he recalled the exiles ? he restored to their honours 
ime chiltUen of tliosc,^ who had sufl’crcfl under Sylla; 
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and he relieved debtors, by cancelling part of the 
usurious interest which they had stipulated to pay**. 
These, and a few more, were his acts during his 
dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven days. 

After this, he caused himself to be declared con* 
sul with Servilius Isauricus, and then set out to 
prosecute tlie war. His march to Brundusium was 
so rapid, that all his troops could not keep up 
with him. He embarked, however, with only six 
hundred 'select horse and five legions”. It was at 
the period of the winter-solstiec, the beginning of 
January', which answers to the Athenian month Po- 
sideon, that he set sail. He crossed the Ionian sea, 
made himself master of Oricum and Apollonia, and 
sent back his ships to Brundusium, to bring over 
the forces which had been left behind. But those 
troops, exhausted with fatigue and worn down by 
the multitude of enemies, broke out into complaints 
against him, as they were upon their march to the 
port : “ Whither will this man lead us,” said they, 
“ and where will be the end of our labours ? Will 
he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of stone, 
“ or bodies of iron .? But iron itself yields to re- 
“ peated blows ; our very shields and cuirasses call 
“ out for rest. Will he not learn from our wounds 
that wc arc mortal, that ,we have the same feel- 
" irigs, and are liable to the same impressions, with 
“ other men ? The gods themselves cannot control 
“ the seasons, or clear the winter-seas of storms and 
“ tempests. And it is in this season, that he would 

The term, here used, is the same previously employed in a 
similar quotation in the Life of Solon, Sec Vol. 1. p. 21^8.* 

• He himself says, ‘ seven but, as he elsewhere makes them 
only fifteen thousand meh* they must have been very incomplete.* 
He sent them back, under tlie conduct of Calenus. That offi* 
cer losing the onportunit}’ of the wind fell in with Bibulus, who 
took thirty of his ships and burned tbcm all, together with their pi- 
lots and mariners, in onler to intimidate the rest. (L.) l*or mSny 
additional particulars, see Ca;s Bell. Civ. iii. Oriciun and Apollonia 
were towns on the coast of Epirus. The latter still suliaists under 
the name of ‘ Pullina,’ to the sooth ofUurazzo.* 

VOL. IV. 2D 
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“ expose UP, as if he was rather flying from, than 
“ pursuing his enemies!” 

Amidst such discourse as this, they moved on 
slowly to Erundiisium. But when they arrived there, 
and found that Ca?sar was gone, they changed their 
language, and reproaclicd theniKclves as traitors to- 
their general. Tlicy vented llieir anger iipon "their 
officers, likewise, for not having hastened their 
marcli. And sitting upon the cliffs, they kept their 
eyes upon the sea towa^’d Epirus, to seO if they 
could (liscover the transports in whieh they wci’d to» 
be conveyed. 

In the mean time ( '.;'sar, not having a sufficient 
force at Apollonia to inai:c head against the enemy, 
and seeing tiic trooi).s at BrunJiisium delayed to join 
him, in order to relieve iiimsclf from his anxiety and 
})erplexity, inulertook a most astonishing enterprise. 
Though the sea was covered with tiic enemy’s fleets,, 
he resolved to embark in a v essel of twelve oars with- 
out impartiiig to any person his intention, and sail 
to Bruiulusium In the night therefore he took 
the habit of a slave, and tlirowing himself into the 
vessel like a man of no account, sat in perfect si- 
lence. They fell down the Anias^® for the sea, 
where the entrance is generally easy,' because the. 
land-wind rising in a ncorniug usually repels the 
waves of the ocean, and smootiis the mouth of the 
river. But unluckily that niglit a strong sea-wind 
sprung up, which overpowered that from the land; 
so tliat by the rage of the sea, and the countcr-actioa 

57 .Most I.i.stcrians blaratj as a nisli iiction ; and Cicsar liim- 

in his (.'oiiiLiK'iitarios, no mention either of it, or of ano- 

ther loss rolls al tempt v.lticn is vel.itcd by SAictonius. While 
he was making- war in Gaul, ur.nn advi'^e^ that hi;s army had been’ 
surrounded in Iii.s iJ/sencv, he d'-e?scd himself like a native of the 
country, and in that dkjguise parsed tl^roii'di the* enemy’s ccntinels- 
|>oops to fiis (nvn camp. Oe.r ovn anu'ds furnish us ia 
when he ar.suined iJie o? a Danish liarper, with a 

fiifnilar instance of equally succcf-ful darlnj;, in a much better cause.* 
fc^trebo (vii ) calls this river * Aoc^.* In i*oIybius it is called 
♦ Lous}’ but that is obviou.sly a corruption, the A having b^eii. 
changed J)y the transcriber into a -A. 
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of the stream, the river became extremely rough : 
the billows dashed against each other with a tunml- 
tuous noise, and tbnned such dangerous eddies that 
the pilot despaired of making good his passage, and 
ordered the mariners to turn back. Ca>sar perceiv'- 
ing this rose up, and showing liiniself to the pilot, 
who was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said; 
“ Go forward, friend, and fear nothing : thdU 
earnest Cicsar, and Caesar’s fortune, in thy ves- 
“ scl The mariners then forgot the storm, and 
plying their oars with the utmost alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome tlie resistance of the waves. 
IBiit such was their violence at the mouth of the 
river, and the water flowed in so fast, that Cassar at 
last, though witli considerable reluctance, permitted 
the pilot to turn about. Upon bis return to his 
camp, the soldieis met him in crowds ; pouring out 
their complaints, and expressing the greatest con- 
cern that he had not assured himself of conquering 
with them alone, but in distrust of their support had 
given hiiuself so much uneasiness, and exposed his 
[)crson to so iniicli danger on account of the absent. 

Soon afterward, Antony arrived from Bnindusium 
w'ith the troops'"’. Ca'sar then in the liighest spirits 
offered battle to Pc^mpey, who was encamped in ap 
adv^antageous manner, ftn(.l,abundantly supplied with 
provisions both fron> sea and land ; whereas he him- 
self at first had nothing like plen*^y, and was subse- 
quently in extreme want. "J'he soldiers however 
found great relief from a root"* in the adjoining 

The noble simplicity of the Quid tima ? Casarem ve/iis has 
been amplified by Luctm, as Blair well observes in his fourth Lec- 
ture, into tumid dccl^turaion : 

Spenit mnui-if t}iquit, pelapl, ^c. (v. •‘’•7S.)'* 

Antony and Caleiius put oii board tiis vessels, which hatl 
escaped Bibulu^ eight hundred liorse and four legions ; and as 
soon as they were landed, Antony sent back tlic ships for tlie ^est 
«f the forces. „ „ ^ . 

“ This root was called ‘ Cliara,’ or ‘ Clara.’ Some of Caaar’s 
soldiers, who had served in Sardinia, had there learned to make 
bread of-it. (L.) PHn. H. N. xix. 8. informs us, that this bteall 

2 D 2 ' 
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fields, which they prepared in milk. Sometimes tlicy 
made it into bread, and going up to the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guards threw it among them, and declared, 
“ that as long as the cartli produced such roots, 

they would continue to besiege Pompey.” 

Poinpey would not suftcr either such bread to Ire 
produced, or such sjieeches to be reported in his 
canip ; for his men were already discouraged, and 
shuddered at the very thoughts of the impenetrable 
hardness of Caesar’s troops, who could bear as much 
as so many wild beasts. There were frequent skii- 
inishes alwut Pompey’s entrenchments"", and Crnsar 
had the advantage in them all except one, in which 
his party was compelled to fly with such precipitation, 
that he was in danger of having his camp taken. 
Pompey led the attack in person, and not a man 
could stand belbre him. He drove them uj)on their 
own lines in the utmost confusion, and filled their 
trenches with the dead. 

CjEsar ran to meet them, and would have rallied 
the fugitives, but it was not in his power. lie laid 
hold on the ensign-staves to stoj) them, and some 
left them in his hands, while others threw them upon 
the ground, so that not fewer than thirty-two 
standards were taken. Cmsar himself jvas very near 
losing his life ; for having seized on a tall strong 
man, in order to stop him and piakc him face about, 
the soldier in his terror and confusion lifted up his 
sword to strike him ; but his armour-bearer pre- 
vented it, by a blow which cut off his arm. 


was made of a kind of wild cabbage, olm sylrestre irium^f liorum, 
or l.ap.tana, wliicb lie also calls (lijj. .5.) urmmacia. See also Isidor. 
xvii. 10., and Tlieoplir. ix.^ 

tl.Tsar observed an old camp, \y-liieh he bad ocenpied in the 
place where r.-as inelo'.eil, arul afterward abandoned. 

Upon Iiis quitting it, J’ompcy had taken possession of it, and left a 
legion to guard it. t';esar attempted to recover ,it, and it wa* in 
this attempt that he lost nitw hundred and sixty foot and four 
hundred hors<, a'.n )ng whom were several Homan knights, fiva 
tribunes, and thirty-two eenturions (IJ. C. iii. 71.) What Inclosed 
'Pompey on the laud-tide, was a line of cireumvallatiou drunu by 
■Cmr. 
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Caesar saw Ins affairs that day in so bad a posture, 
that when Pompey (either through too much caution, 
or the caprice of fortune) instead of giving the finish- 
ing stroke to so great an action, stopped as soon as 
1)C had shut up the enemy within their entrench- 
ments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his friends 
as he withdrew ; “ This day victory M'ould have de- 

dared for the enoiiny, if they had had a general 
“ w’ho knew how to conquer.” He then sought 
repose in ‘his tent, but it proved the most melancholy 
night of his life; for he al>andoned himself to endless 
reflexions upon his own misconduct in the war. He 
considered how wrong it was, vvJicn the wide coun- 
. tries and rich cities of Macedon and Thessaly lay 
before him, to confine himself to so narrow a scene 
of action, and sit still by the sea (where the enemy’s 
fleets had the superiority) and in a place, where he 
suffered the inconveniences of a siege from the want 
of provisions, rather than besieged the enemy by his 
arms. Thus agitated and distressed by the per- 
plexities and ditficulties of' his situation, he resolved 
to decamp, and march against Scipio in Maccdon : 
concluding, that he should cither draw Pompey after 
hi™, and tiwee him to figlit wliere he could not re- 
ceive supplies*, as he had hitherto done, from the sea; 
or else that he should cusily»crush Scipio, if he found 
him unsupported. • 

IJy this retreat of (^isar Pompey’s troops and 
officers were highly elated, considering it as a flight, 
and an acknowledgement that he was beaten, and 
were thcrefbic eager to ])ursue him : but Pompey 
himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of so mucli 
consequence. He was Atell provided with every 
thing requisite for^\vaiting the advantages of time, 
and for that reason chose, by ))rotracting the war, to 
wear out the little remaining vigour of the enemy. 
The most valuable of Cicsar’^ troops had, indeed, an 
experience and courage which were irresistible in *flie 
field j but age had rendered them unfit for long 
jjiiarchcs, for throwing up entrenchments, for attack- 
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ingf walls, and passing whole nights under arms. 
They were too unwieldy to endure much fatigue, 
and with their strength their inclination fl)r labour 
was. abated. Besides, there w^as said to be a con- 
tagious distemper among them, which arose from 
their wretched diet : And, what was a still more im- 
portant circumstance, Cffisar wanted both monej’^and 
provisions, so that it seemed as if he must shortly 
fiill of himself. 

These were Pompey’s reasons for declining a 
battle, but not a man, except Cato, was of bis . 
opinion ; and he only, because he was anxious to 
spare the blood of his countiymcn: for when he 
saw the bodies of the enemy who had fallen in the , 
late action, to the number of a thousand, laid dead 
upon the field, he covered his face and retired 
weeping. All the rest censured Pompey for not 
deciding the affair immediately with the sword, 
calling him ‘ Agamemnon,’ and ‘ King of Kings j’ 
as if he was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy 
he possessed, and delighted to see so many generals 
■waiting his orders, and attending to pay iiieir court. 
Favonius, who affected to imitate Cato’s [}oid manner 
of speaking, but can’ied it much too far, lamented 
that Pompey’s vrishing to retain his royar state would 
prevent their eating figs, tl.at year at Tnsculiim. 
And Afraaius lately oomc from ^pain, where he had' 
succeeded so ill in his command that he was accused 
of having been bribed to betray his army, asked 
Pompey, “ Why he did not fight tliat merchant, who 
“ trafficked in provinces.^” 

Piqued at the.'C reproaches Pompey, against his 
own judgement, marched affer C;csar, who proceeded 
on his route with great difficulty ; .for in consequence • 
of his late loss, ail looked upon liim with contempt, 
and refused to supply him with provis'ions. Upon 
his Liking Gomphi howv^ver, a town in Thessaly, 


See Cars. Bell. Civ. iii. BO. Caesar, pcrix-ivinp; of how much 
importanccjlt was to his service to make himself master of the place. 
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his troops not only found sufficient refreshments, but 
recovered surprisingly from flicir distemper. For 
'drinking plentifully of llic wine which they found 
there, and immediately marching f()rward In a bac- 
chanalian manner, the iiicrcusc of circulation threw 
off the disorder, and gave them another habit olbody. 

\^'heii tlie two armies were ciicainned opposite to 
each other on tlie piai c-. ol'l'harsalia, i’ompey return- 
ed to his old opini.n* ; in which he was confirmed by 
some uiilucky oueus, and by an alarming dream. 
JI(i dreamed, tliat IIk^ people of Home received him 
’ in the theatre with loud plaudits, []and that lie was 
adorning tlie eliape! of Venus Nicepliora, fi om whom 
Caesar derived his j)edigrcc.3 ^hit il' Poxnpey v^as 
alarmed, those around him were so absurdly sanguine 
in their expectations of \ictory, that Domitius, 
Spintlicr, and Scipio quarrelled about Caesar’s pontL' 
fieate ; and numbers sent to Rome, to engage houses 
convenient lor consuls and prmtors, making them- 
selves sure ol' being soon raised to those high offices 
after the xxar. lint the cavalry testified the greatest 
impatience ior a battle ; so proud were they of their 
line arms, of the condition of their horses, and of the 
beauty and vigour of their persons ; besides, they 
were much yiorc numerous than those of Cmsar, be- 
ing seven thousand to one. Neither w’ere the nnm- 
beis of infantry ecjual ; fdr Pompey had forty-five, 
and Cajsar only twenty-two thousand. 

Cffisar called his soldiers togetlier, and told them, 
“ That Cornilicius was far advanced on his way with 
“ two additional legions, and that he had fifteen 
“ cohorts more under the command of Calcnus, in 
** the environs of Mcgiya and Athens.” He then 
asked them, “ Whether they chose to wait for those 
“ troops, or to ri^k a battle without them ?” They 
answered aloud, “ Don’t let us wait ; but find out 

before Pompey or Scipio came up, ordered a {general assault ‘about 
three in the afternoon ; and, tbough the v.alU were very hish, l»e 
carried it before «un-sut. 


1 
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** some -'StA^tagem to bring the enemy, as soon as 
“ possible, £d action.” 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification 
for his army, and upon opening the first victim, the 
soothsayer cried out, “ You will fight within three 
“ days.” Caesar then inquired, if there appeared in 
the entrails any auspicious presage ? He replied, 
“ It is you, who can best resolve that quCvStion. 
“ The gods announce a great change and revolution 
“ in affairs. If you are happy at present, tlie alter- 
** ation will be for the worse ; if otherwise, cxj)ect 
“ better fortune.” Tlie night before the battle, as 
he walked the rounds about midnight, there appeared 
a luminous phenomenon in the air like a torcli, wliich 
as it passed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brilliance, and seemed to fall in that of Pompey. 
And in the morning, when the guards were I'clicved, 
a tumult, not unlike a panic terror, was observed in 
the enemy’s camp. Caesar however so little expected 
an action that day, that he had ordered his troops to 
decamp, Jind march to Scotusa 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts 
rode up and informed him, the enemy were coming 
down to give him battle. Happy in tlie intelligence, 
he made his prayer to the gods, and then drew up 
his army, which he divided into three bodies. 
T'omitius Calvinus was fo coiqmand tlie centte, 
Antony the left wing, and himself the right, where 
he intended to charge at the head of the tenth legion. 
Struck with the number and magnificent appearance 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who were posted over-against 
him, he ordered six cohorts privately to advance 
tfom the rear. These he placed behind the right 
wing, and gave them instructions what to do, when 
fke enemy’s horse came to charge''^. Pdmpey’s dis- 

CaMiar hoped, by liis frequept decampings, to 'provide better 
for ilk'., troops, and perhaps to gain a favourable opportunity of 
fighting. 

■*•5 Caesar and Appian agree, that Pompey posted himself in 
Ills left ving, not in the right. It is also highly probable that 
' 4 
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position was as follows : He commanded the right 
wing himself, Domitius the left, and his father-in-law 
Scipio the main body. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was in the' left wing, for their project was to 
.surround the right of the enemy, and to make a 
powerful eftbrt where Caesar fought in person ; 
thinking no body of foot could be deep enough to 
bear such a shock, but, that they must necessarily be 
broken to pieces upon the first impression. 

Wlien the signal was ready to be given, Pompey^ 
cydcFed his infantry to stand in close order, and wait 
the enemy’s attack, till they were near enough to be 
reached by the javelin. This measure Cscsar thought 
highly injudicious. “ Pompey was not aware,” he 
said, “ what weight the swift and fierce advance to 
“ the first charge gives to every blow, nor how the 
“ courage of the soldier is augmented and inflamed 
by the rapid motion of the whole 
He was now going to put his troops in motion, 
w’hen he saw a tiusty and experienced centurion 
encouraging his men to distinguish themselves that 
day. Caesar called him by his name, and said, 
“ What cheer, Cains Crassinius'’' ? How do we 
“ stand, think you ?” “ C’ax'sar,” said the veteran 

in a bold accent, and stretching out his hand, “ the 
“ victory is ours. It will be a glorious one ; and 
“ this day I shall hawc your praise, alive or dead.” 
So saying, he rushed upon tiie enemy, at the head of 
his company, which consisted of a hundred and 
twenty men, and after having done considerable exe- 

Afranius, not Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, commanded Ponipcy’s 
right wing. Caesar docs not indrtd cxpres-sly inform ns who coni-^ 
roanded there, but he says; ‘ On the right was posted the legion ol 
Cilicia, witli the cohorts liTOught by Afranius out ol Spain, winch 
Pompey esteemed the flower of his army.’ (*^V. 
notes, however, on the correspondent part of the Life of Pompey. 

Caesar was so* confident of success, that he ordered Ins en- 
trenchments to be filled up, assuring ^lis troops that tliey woul<Id}e 
masters of the enemy’s camp before night. . ^ . , , 

Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, calls Inm ‘ Crassianus,’ and 
Ctesar ' Crastinus,’ 
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cution among the first ranks, was pressing forward 
with unabated fierceness, when one of liis antagonists 
pushed his sword with such force into his month, 
tliat the point came out at the nape of lii;; neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in 
the centre, the ca^■alry advanced from Pompey’s left 
wing with great confidence, aiul extended their squa- 
di'ons, to surround Crcsai’s rig'it wing. Put, before 
they could begin the attack'"', the six cohorts which 
Caesar bail placed behind came boldly up, to receive 
them. These did not, according to custom, attempt 
to annoy the enemy with their javelins at a distance, 
or strike at the legs and thighs. when they came 
nearer, but agreeably to the orders which they had 
received, they aimed at their eyes and wounded them 
in the face. For Caesar hoped that these young 
cavaliers, w'ho had not heon used to wars and wounds, 
and who set a high value upon their beauty, would 
avoid above all things a stroke in that part, and im- 
mediately give way, on account as well of the present 
danger as of the future deformity. The event 
answered his expectation. They could not bear the 
spears pointed upward, or the steel gieaming on Jthciv 
eyes, but turned away their faces, and covered them 
with their hands. 7'liis caused such confusion, that 
at last they shamefully fled, and ruined the whole 
cause. For the cohorts whicl^ had beaten them oif 
surrounded their infantiy, and charging them in rear, 
well as- in front, soon cut them in pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he perceived 
his cavalry put to the rout, was no longer himself^ 
neither did he remember that he was Pompey the 
Great : but like a man deprived of his senses by some 
Superior power, or struck with consternation at his. 
defeat as the consequence of a divine decree, he rc- 


*• Cssar says, the}' did engage his right wing,* and obliged his 
caaevlry to give ground, (ib. (L.) Upon these six cohorts, he 
had previously stated, the victory of that day iiuutd depend; and 
Frontinus baa highly comnnended the stratagem, as most judicious 
andcfiectual.* 
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tired to his camp without speaking a word*j and lot 
down in his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his 
whole army was broken and dispersed, and the enemy 
had mounted his hiniparts, and were engaged wito 
the troops appointed to defend them, he seemed to 
come to himsclfj and crying out ; “ What ! my camp 
“ too?*’ without uttering another word, he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and taking 
a habit which might favour his flight, privately made 
his escape.* What misfortunes befel liim afterward,- 
Imwiie put himself into the hands of the Egyptians, 
and was assassinated by the traitors, we have related 
at large in his Life. 

When Cifsar entered the camp, and saw what 
immbcrs of the enemy lay dead, and those tliey were 
then despatching, he said with a sigh ; “ This they 
“ would have ; to this cruel necessity they reduced 
“ me. For had Cmsar dismissed liis troops, after so 
“ many great and successful wars, he would have 
“ been condemned as a criminal.” Asinius Pollio 
informs us, that C-d'sar spoke those words in Latin, 
and subsequently recorded them in Greek. Most of 
thosoi he adds, who were killed at the taking of the 
camp were slaves, and of soldiers there did notfkll in 
tffh battle above six thousand ' Ciesar incorporated 
with his own legions most the infimtry, that had^ 
been taken prisoners,«an(l pardoned many persons of 
distinction. Urutus, who subsequeully killed him, 
was of the number. As he did not make his appear-* 
ance however immediately after the battle, Ca;sar 

*0 C.'ics. ib. 91-.* 

1 ° Caesar says, there fell about ftftecn thousand of the enemy, and 
that he took above four and twenty tliousand prisoners; while upoft 
his own side, the loss only 'amounted to about two hundred private 
soldiers and thirty centurions. (L.) 

Asinius Pollio w.as eminent as an orator, an historian, and a poet. 
To his account 6f tlic civil wars, and his tragic compositions, 
Horace in his ()d. II. i. refers; and from .Suet. (Jul. 56.) vvelcQjn, 
that he charged C.Tsar with inaccuracy in his tfomnientaries. la 
this imputation, however, no one seems to have seconded- hun.* 
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was very uneasy; but upon his at last presenting 
himself unhurt, he expressed the utmost joy. 

Among the many signs, which announced this 
victoiy, that at Tralles was the most. remarkable^’. 
There was a statue of Ciesar, in the temple of Victory ; 
and though the ground about it was naturally hard, 
and paved with hard stones besides, a palm-tree (we 
are told) sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. 
At Padua Cains Cornelius, a countryman and ac- 
quaintance of Livy, and a celebrated soothsayer, w'as 
observing the flight of binls on the day upon which 
the battle of Pharsalia was fought. By this, accord- 
ing to Livy’s account, he first discerned the time of 
action, and said to those about him, “ The important 
“ affair now draws to a decision ; the two generals 
arc engaged.” He then made another observa- 
tion, and the signs appeared so obnous, that he 
leaped up in the most enthusiastic manner, and cried 
out ; “ Cmsar, thou art the conqueror.” As the 
company stood in great astonishment, he took the 
sacred fillet from his head, and swore he “ w’ould 
never put it on again, till the event had placed his 
“ art beyond question.” This Livy alnrmstora tMith. 

(’a;sar granted the whole nation of The.ssaly their 
liberty, for the sake of the victory whichrhe had therS 
gained, and then went iq pursuit of Pompey. He 
bestowed the same privilege upon the Cnidians*, in 
comnliuient to 'I'heoponipiis, to whom we arc in- 
debredfbra C'ollection ofFablcs ; and he exonerated 
the inhabitants of Asia from a third part of their 
imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey 
had been assassinated, and'w'hen Theodotus present- 
ed the head to him, he turned from the sight with • 
deep abhorrence. The signet of that general was 
the only thing which he accepted, and ‘on receiving 
it he wept. As often ^s any of Pom))cy’s friends 

Cav^iar mentions some otliers, as extraordinary and as absurd 
(ib. 10." ). Tralles vas a city of Lydia.* 
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and companions were taken by Ptolemy wanderinjf 
about the country, and brought to Caesar, he loaded 
them with favours, and admitted them into his ser- 
vice. He assiirefl his friends indeed at Home by 
letter, “ That the chief enjoyment which he had of 
“ his victory was, in saving every day one or other 

of his fellow-citizens, who had borne arms against 
“ him.” 

As for his I'lgyptian war, some assert that it was 
undertaken without necessity, and that his passion 
ibr Cleopatra engaged him in a quarrel, which proved 
both prejudicial to his reputation and dangerous to 
his person. Otliers accuse the king’s ministers, par- 
ticularly the eunuch Photinns, who had the strongest 
influence at court, and who having taken off'Poinpey 
and removed Cleopatra, [)rivatcly meditated an at- 
tempt against Ciesar. Ilence Csesar, it is affirmed, 
for the greater security of his person, began to pass 
the night in ctitertainments among his friends. The 
behaviour indeed of this eunuch in public, every thing 
that he said and did with respect to Ciesar, was in- 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The corn, with 
whidi he suj)p]icd his soldiers, was old and musty, 
and he told them ; “ They ought to be satisfied with 
*• it, since they lived at other people’s cost.” He 
caused only wooden and eatthon vessels to be served 
up at the king’s table, on the pretence that CVsar 
had taken all the gold and silver ones for debt. For 
the father of the reigning prince owed Ciesar seven- 
teen million five hundred thousand drachmas. Caesar 
had formerly forgiven his children the surplus, but 
he thought fit to demand the ten millions at this 
time for the maintenance «f his army. Photinns ad- 
vised lum to go and finish the weighty affair then 
upon his hands, afteVwhich he should have his money 
with thanks. ' But Ciesar told him, “ He had no 
“ need of Egyptian counsellprs,” and privately sent 
for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess, taking only one friend (Apollo- 
dorus, the Sicilian) with her, got into a small boat, 
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and in the dusk of the evening set off for the palace. 
As she saw it was difficult to enter undiscovered, she 
rolled herself in a carpet ; Apollodoriis tied her up 
at full length, like a bale ol’ goods, and carried her 
in at the gates to Caesar. 'I'liis stratagem of hers, 
whicli was a strong proof of her wit and ingenuity, 
is said to have first captivated Civsar’s heart ; and 
the conquest advanced so fastiby tlic. charms of her 
•conversation, that he engaged to reconcile her 
brother to her, and insisted that she shouid become 
the partner of his throne. ‘ 

An entertainment being given on account of this 
reconciliation, a servant of Otcsar’s (Jiis barber) a 
most cowardly fellow, led by his natural caution to 
inquire into every thing and to listen every where 
about the palace, discovered that Achillas the general 
and Photinns the eunuch were jdotting against 
Caesar’s life. CVsar, being informed of tlu'ir design, 
planted his guards about the hall, and killed Photinns. 
But Achillas escaped to the army, and involved 
Csesar in a very difficult and dangerous war ; for, 
with a few troojis, he had to make head against a 
large city and a powerfid army. 

Tire first difficulty, which he encountered was 
the want of" water, the Egyptians l)«\iHg stojiped up 
the aqueducts that supplied his quaiter'". The 
second was the loss of his ships»iii the harbour, wmich 
he jjas himself obliged to burn, in order to prevent 
Ihcir falling into the enemy’s hands ; when the 
flames, unfortunately spreading from the dock to the 
palace, consumed the great Alexandrian library. 
The tliird^'* was in the sea-fight near the isle of 

He had previously been in great danp^er, when attacked in the 
palace by Achillas, who liad made hinis^li' inastcr of AlcKandria. 
(ib. iti., and Hirt. Picll. Alex. (>.) 

'/i Tliey also contrived to raise the sca-wnter^ by engines, and 
pour it iiito Caesar’s reservoiijs and cisterns ; but Ciesar ordei’ctl 
weiiis to be dug, and in a single niglit got a sulficiciu quantity of 

water. 

, 74 Firet, there was a general naval ei>g{igement ; after w’hicJi 
^sar attacked the island and, last ofall^ the mote. It was 
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Pharos, when seeing his men hard pressed, fee leaped 
from the mole into a little skiff to go to their assist- 
ance. The Egyptians making up on all sides, he 
threw himself ^ntcr the sea, and with much difficulty 
reached his galleys by swimming Having several 
valuable papers, which he was not willing either to 
lose or* to wet, he held them (it is said) above the 
w’ater with one liand, and swam with the other. 
The skiff sunk, soon after he left it. At last the 
king joining the insurgents, Ciesar attacked and de- 
fgatetl him. (Ircat numbers of the Egyptians werp 
. slain, and the king was heard of no more. This 
gave Cicsar an opportunily of establishing Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt. She bore him soon afterward a 
son, whom the Alexandrians named Caesario. 

He then departed for Syria, and thence marched 
into Asia Minor, where he received intelligence that 
Domitius (whom he had left goveruoi) had been de- 
feated by Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, and driven 
out of Pontus with his few remaining troops ; and 
that Pharnaces, pursuing his advantage with great 
ardour, had rendered himself master of Bitliynia and 
Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia tiic Leas, 
having stirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia 
against the Itomaiis. Caesar immediately marched 
against him with three legiqns, and defeated him in 
a signal battle near Zgla, which deprived him of the 
kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his Avhole army, 
in the account which he gave to Amintius, outf of 


last attack, tliat lie encountered the diliiculty mentioned by Plutarch 
(ib. 21.) For an account of the is|e of Pharos, &c. sec p. 2«0. 
not. (7«S.) * 

. 75 His first intention was to gain the aJmiral-^^allcy : but, finding 
it very hard pressed, lie nftiflc* for the otliery. And it was fortunate 
for him, that he did ; for his own jtailey soon wont to the bottom. 
(L.) The king of i'gypt himself, siiU-cqucntly, it appears (ib. f>l.) 
after an unsuccesEVul skirmish took in a small vessel, which 

sunk from the number of fugitives crowiling about* it, and all •on 
board perished. His dominions Ctesnr divided betw een his elder 
sister Cleopatra, and his younger brolhcr, in obedience to the old 
king’s will, by which the Itoinans wore appointed executors*.^ 
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Ins friends in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch of 
this victory, he used only three words “ I came, 

I saw, I conquered.” Their havinjj all the same 
form and termination, in the Roman. language, adds 
grace to their conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success he returned to 
Italy, and arrived at Rome ; as the year of his se- 
cond dictatorship, an office wjiich had never before 
been annual, was now on the point of expiring. He 
was there declared consul for the ensuing year. 
Rut it was a blot in his character, that he did npt 
punish his troops, who in a tumult had killed Cos- • 
conius and Galba (men of pra'torian dignity) in any 
harsher manner tlian by calling them citizens in- 
stead of fellow-soldiers. Nay, he likewise gave each 
of them a thousand drachmas, and assigned them 
large portions of land in Italy. Other complaints 
against him arose from the madness of Dolabella, the 
avarice of Amiutius, the drunkenness of Antony, 
and the insolence of Cornificius j who having taken 
possession of Pompey’s house, pulled it down and 
rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough. 
These things were highly disagreeable to the Romans. 
CiEsar knew it, and disapproved their misbehaviour ; 
but he was obliged, through political, views, to con- 
tinue the olienders in service. 

Cato and .Scipio, after the battle of Phar.saliafi had 

7^ I'lic celebrated I cui^ \idi^ •vici. See tlie account of this 
action, ib. 'i'be place is there called ‘ Ziela.’* 

77 But by iliis appellation they were cashiered. It was the tenth 
legion, which had mutinied at Capua, and afterward marched witli 
the utmost insolence to Koine. Ciesar readily gave them the dis- 
charge they demanded, wliich so humbled them, that they begged 
to be again taken into his service; thi.s, however, he did not grant 
without great seeming reluctance, nor till after niuch entreaty. 

7^ It was Antony, not Cornificius, w^ho ubtainpd the forfeiture of 
Pompey’s House ; as appears from tlie Life of Anjtony, and Cicero's 
second Philippic, in which h^ cxclaim-s, O tecta ilia misera^ ijnam 
tli^pari domino ! There is probably, therefore, a transposition in 
this place, owing to the carelessness of some transcriber ; and the 
parage should, perhaps, be read * the drunkpiiDesb of CornificiuSj 
and the insolence of AntonyV 
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escaped into Africa, where with the assistance of 
king Juba they raised a respectable army. Csesar 
resolved therefore to carry the war into their quar- 
ters, and for.tha’t purpose, though it was now about 
the time of the winter-solstice, crossed over to Sicily. 
To prevent his officers from entertaining any hopes 
of having the expedition postponed, he pitched his 
own tent almost in. the wash of the sea ; gnd, a 
favourable wind springing up, embarked with three 
thousand* foot and a small body of horse After he 
Mhad* landed them safely and privately on the African 
coast, he set sail again in quest of the remainder of 
his troops, whose numbers were more considerable, 
and for whom he was under deep concern. He 
found them however on their way at sea, and con- 
ducted them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enetny placed 
great dependence upon an ancient oracle, the pur- 
port of which was, ‘ That the race of Scipio would 
always be victorious in Africa;’ and as he happened 
to have in his army a Scipio Sallntion of the 
family of Africanus, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio the 
enemy’s general, or to turn the oracle on his own 
side, in all engagements he gave this Sallution, as if 
he had been really general, the command of the 
forces. Frequent occasions of this kind occurred ; 
for he was often compelled to fight for provisions, 
having neither a sufficiency of bread for his men, nor 
of forage for his horses. He was obliged indeed to 
give his horses the very sea-weed, only washing out 
the salt, and mixing a little grass with it in order to 

• He had embarked six legions, and two thoasand horse ; but 
the number mentioned in’ the text was all that he landed with at 
$rst, many of the ships liaving been dispersed by a storm. (Hirt. 
Bell. Afr. S., &c.) 

•® So call^, we arc told by Suetois. (Jul. 59. )f Ifo™ infaigous 
character. Upon itV'etymology, a matter indeed of little conse- 
quence, Veteius and Lipsius differ. Plutarch is very brief in this 
part of the narrative, and omits several particulars, which may be 
veil supplied however from Hirtius* account of the Africqfi war.* 

VOL. rv, 2 £ 
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make it go down. What laid him under a necessity 
of having recourse to this expedient, was the number 
of Numidian cavalry, who were extremely well 
mounted, and by swift and sudden impressions com- 
manded the whole coast. 

One day, when Caesar’s caA'alry had nothing else 
to do, they were diverting themselves with an* Afri- 
can, who danced and played nj)on the Ihite to a sur- 
prising degree of perfection. They had left their 
horses to the care of boys, and sat attending to the 
entei'tainment with high delight ; when the cnamy 
falling upon them at once killed part, and enterctT 
the camp with the rest, who fled .with the utmost 
precipitation. Had not Cmsar indeed himself and 
Asinius Pollio hastened out to their assistance, and 
stopped their flight, the whole would that very hour 
have been at an end. In another engagement, the 
enemy had again the advantage ; upon which occa- 
sion it was that paesar grasped an ensign, who was 
running away, by the neck, and making him face 
about said, “ Look on this side for the enemy.” 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludc.s, was 
desirous to come to a decisive action. Leaving 
Afi'anius therefore and Juba in their respective 
camps, which were at no great distanuo, he went in 
person to the camp abov9 the lake in the neighbour- 
hood of 'fhapsus, to raise a fortification for a place of 
arms and an occasional retreat. While he was there 
constructing his walls and ramparts, Caasar with in- 
credible despatch traversed a country almost im- 
practicable on account of it’s woods and difficult 
passes, and coming suddenly upon him attacked one 
part of his army in rear, and another in front, and 
put the whole to flight. Then making the best use. 
of his opportunity, and of the favbur of fortune, with 
one tide of success he took Atranius’ camp, and de- 
stroyed that of the Nuinidians; Juba their king be- 
ing happy, on the first alarm, to save himself by 
flight 'Ihus in a small part of one day he made 
hupself master of three camps, and killed fifty thou- 
sand of the enemy, with tlie loss of only fifty men. 
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Such is the account, which some give us of the 
liciion. Others say, tliat as Ctcsar was drawing up 
his army and issuing his ordeis, Jie had an attack of 
his old distemper ; and that upon it^s approach, be- 
fore it iiad overpowered him and deprived him of his 
senses, as lie felt tlie first agitations, lie directed his 
people to cany him to a neiglibouring tower, where 
he lay perfectly still till the lit wa« over. 

Many persons of consular and pra:torian dignity 
escaT)c(hout of the engagonricnt. Sonic of them bc- 
. Mig suliseqnently taken despatched themselves, and 
a number were put to death by Ctpsar. Having a 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to Utica of which that officer had the 
charge, and for tliat reason had not been in tlie 
battle. Hut by the way he learned that he had 
killed himself, and he was visibly inucli affected by 
the intelligence. As his officers were wondering 
what might be the cau«c of liis uneasiness, he cried 
out; O Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou 
‘‘ enviedst me the glory of giving thee thy life. ^ 
Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote against 
(^ato after his death, it does not seem as if he had 
entertained any intention of sliowiiig him favour. 
For how cai? it be thought he would have spared the 
living enemy, when lie subisequently poured so much 
vcifoin upon his gntve? l(ct from his clcmcncv to 
Cicero, Brutus, and others without number wlio had 
borne arms against him, it is conjectured that the 
book Avas written in a spirit nut of personal rancoin, 
but of political ambition. It was composed on the 
following occasion : C^iccro had composed an enco- 
mium oil Cato, and had given the name ol ^ Cato to 


8* Before C.xsar loft fftica, he gave orders lor the ^ 

Carthage, as lie ilid likewise soon after liis rotnrn ^ 

rebuilding ofCiwlnlh ; so Uml the>e two cities, whio.i had bun de- 
stroyed ill the same year (15. C. M«. the fnvt by ^ 
other by Mumtriius) were in the same } ear rej. d o afVe/ 

in which t/icy had lain about a hundred yrars. 
ward, as ap-Lrs below, they were both re-pccplcd with Konian 

colonies. * 
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the book. This was highly esteemed by many of the 
Romans (as might naturally be expected) as well 
from the superior eloquence of the author, as from 
the dignity of the subject. Caesar was hurt at the 
success of a work, which in praising a man who had 
killed himself to avoid falling into his hands, he 
thought insinuated something to the disadvantage of 
his character. He therefore drew up an answer to 
it, under the title of ‘Anti-Cato,* which contained a 
variety of charges against that great man. Both 
these works have still their respective friends, as a ^ 
regard to the memory of Cajsar or of Cato predo- 
minates. 

Upon his return from Africa to Rome, Caesar spoke 
in high terms of his victory to the people. “ He 
“ had subdued,” he told them, “ a country so exter>- 
“ sive, that it would bring yearly into the public stores 
“ two hundred thousand Attic measures of wheat, 
“ and three million pounds of oil.” After this, he 
led up his several triumphs, over Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africa *% In the title of the latter, mention was 
not made of Scipio, but of Juba alone. The son of 
that prince, who bore his father’s name, and was then 
very young, walked in the procession. To him it 
proved a happy captivity ; for, from a barbarous and 
unlettered Numidian, he became an historian worthy 
to be numbered among the most learned of Grcecfi . 
The triumph was followed by large donations to the 
soldiers, and feasts and public diversions for the 
people. He entertained them at twenty-two thou- 
sand tables, and presented them with a numerous, 
show of gladiators and naval fights, in honour of his 
daughter Julia, who had now been long dead. 

When those exhibitions were finished®*, an ac- . 
count was taken of the citizens', who from three 

Plutarch either forgot to qiake mention of tile triumph over 
Gaul^ which was the most considerable (Suet. Jol. 37* }i or else 
TOP KiArtJcer has dropped out of the text, 

^3 See the Life of Romulus, Vol. I. p. 70. not. (46.)^ 

Ruauld takes notice of three gross mistakes in this passogon. 
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hundred and twenty were reduced to a hundred and 
fifty thousand. So fatal a calamity had the civil war 
proved, and^such a niiinber of the people had it taken 
off ; to say nothing of the misfortunes, which it had 
brought uf)on the rest of Italy and all the provinces 
of the empire ! 

This business completed, he was elected consul 
the fourth time ; and his first measure was to march 
into Spain against the sons of Poinpey, who though 
young had assembled a numerous army, and showed 
a courage worthy of their assumed command. The 
great battle, which put a period to that war, was 
fought under the walls of Munda Caesar in the 
beginning saw his men so hard pressed, and making 
so feeble a resistance, that he rushed through the 
ranks amidst the swords and spears, crying; “ Arc 


I. That Caesar took a census of the people. Of this no mention is 
made by Suetonius, and Augustus himself in the Marmora Ancy- 
rana states, that in his sixth consulate (that is, A. U.C. 725.) he 
numbered the people, which had not been previously done for forty- 
two years, ll. That before the civil wars broke out between 
Caesar and Pompey, the number of the people in Rome amounted 
to no more than three hundred and twenty thousand ; whereas long 
before that it vas much greater, and had continued upon the in- 
crease. III. Tliat, in less than three years, those three hundred 
and twenty thousand had been rf?duccd by that war to im hundred 
ancf fifty thousand; the •falsity of which assertion is evident from 
this, that Caisar subsequently made a draught of eighty thousand, to 
be sent to foreign colonies/ But (what is still stronger) eighteea 
years afterward Augustus took an account of the people, and found 
the number to be four millions and sixty-three tliousand. From a 
passage in Suetonius (Jul. 41.) these mistakes of Plutarch took 
their rise. He there says, Recensum populi nec more nccloco solito^ 
sedvicatim per dominos inmlarnfn egit ; atfjue ex viginti trecentisque 
milUbiis accipientiumfrimcntum e publico, ad centum qumqua^inta re- 
/rflXiV— referring to tljo, citizens that shared in the public com, 
whom he found to amount to three hundred and twenty thousand : 
this number, probably because he perceived that distribution an- 
swered in many only the purposes of idleness, he reduced to a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. Plutafch mistook recensum for cejnsum ; 
and this error led him into the other mistakes. 

A city between Gibraltar and Malaga. This battle was fought, 

B. C. 4^.^ 
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yoi; not ashamed to deliver your general into the 
“ haqds of boys ?” The vigorous efforts, which this 
rcprojich produced, at last made the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than’tliirty thou- 
sand of them slain ; whereas Ca*sar lost oqly a thou- 
sand, but those were some of his best soldiers. . As 
he retired after the battle, he told his friends, “ lie 
“ had often fought for victory, but that was the first 
“ time in which he had fbuglit for his life.” 

lie won this battle on the day of the Libcralia/'’, 
the very day upon which Pompey the Great had, 
four years before, marched out to commence the 
struggle. The younger of Pompey’s sons made his 
escape j the other was a lew days afterward taken by 
Didius, who brouglit Ids head to Ua'sar. 

This was the last of his wars ; and his triumph 
upon this occasion gave the Romans more pain, than 
any of his other proceedings. lie did not now 
mount the car for having coiKpicrcd foreign generals, 
or barbarian kings ; but for having ruined the cldl- 
dren and destroyed tlie race of' one of the greatest 
men, though he proved at last unf()rtnnatc, tliat 
Rome had ever produced. All tiic world con- 
demned his triumphing in the calaiidtiespf his coun- 
try, and rejoicing in things which nothing could 
excuse, in the sight cither of g9,ds or of' men, hut 
extreme ncc’c.-.sity. And it was the more obvious 
to condemn it, because before this he had never 
sent messengers or letters, to acejuaint the public 
with any victory which he had gained in the civil 
wars, but was rather ashamed of such advantages. 
The Romans however, bojving to his power and 
submitting to the bridle, because they saw no other 
respite from intestine wars and fniserics except re- 

These, though f^acred to Bacclms, were not the Bacchanalia 
(wliich, from their licentiousness, had been now long suppressed, 
Liv. xxxix. 8 — 18 .), but were the same, according to Festus, with 
the "Dionysiaca of the Greeks. They were celebrated'bn the aeven-- 
ieenth of March. (Sec Flirt. Bell, llisp. 31 .)^ 
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ceiving one man for their master, created him die-* 
tator for life. Tliis was a complete tyranny ; for to 
absolute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first, who proposed that the senate 
should confer great honours upon Caesar, but still 
honours within the measure of humanity. Those 
who followed contended with each other, which 
should pay him the most extraordinary compliments, 
and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees r'endered him odious and insupportable even 
’ to persons of candour. In these sacrifices his ene- 
mies are supj)osed to have vied with his flatterers, 
that they might have the better pretence, and the 
stronger motive to lift up their hands against him. 
This is probable enough ; because in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his con- 
duct was irreproachable. It seems indeed, as if there 
was nothing unreasonable in their having decreed a 
temple to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for the 
mercy which they had experienced at his hands. 
For he not only pardoned most of those, who had 
appeared against him in the field, but upon some of 
them he likewise bestowed honours and preferments ; 
on Brutus and Cassius, for instance, who were bothcre- 
ated prmtors.* The statues of Bompey had been thrown 
do^^n, but he did not suftee them to lie in that pos-ji 
turc : he caused thcfti to be replaced ; upon which| 
occasion Cicero observed, “ Tliat Caesar, by rearing ’ 
“ Pompey’s statues, had firmly fixed his own.” 

Ilis friends j)rcsscd him lo have a guard, and many 
offered to serve in that caj)acity, but he would not 
suffer it. “ It was better,” he said, “ to die once, 

“ than to live always in fear of death.” The affec- 
tion of the people, he considered as his safest and 
most honourable guard ; and he therefore endea- 
voured to gain them by feasts and distributions of 
corn, as he did also the soldiers by settling them in 
agreeable colonies. The most noted places, that he 
oolonised, were Carthage and Corinth ; of which it iS 
remarkable, tliat as they had been taken antj d.emQ- 
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lished at the same time, so they were at the same 
time restored. 

The nobility he gained by promising them con- 
sulates and prretorships, or if those were engaged, 
by giving them other places of honour and profit. 
To- all, he opened the prospects of hope ; for lie was 
desirous to reign over a willing people For this 
reason he was so studious to* oblige, that when 
Fabius Maximus died suddenly toward the close of 
his consulship, he appointed Caninius Kebilitis "" con- 
sul for the single day remaining. Nuinbers went* to- 
pay their respects to him, according to custom, and 
to conduct him to the senate-house ; upon which 
occasion Cicero said, “ Let us make haste and pay 

our compliments to the consul, before his office is 
“ expired””. 

Csesar had such talents for great attempts, and so 
vast an ambition, that the numerous actions which 
he had performed by no means induced him to sit 
down and enjoy his glory ; but rather whetted his 
appetite for other conijuests, produced additional 
projects equally lofty, together with equal confi- 
dence of success, and inspired him with a passioq 
for new renown, as if he had exhausted all the plea- 
sures of tlie old. This passion was ndthing but a 
|self-jealousy, a contest wirii himself (as eager, as if it 
had been with another man) to cause his future 
achievements to outshine the past. In this spirit he 
^had formed a design, and was making jireparatious 

^ This noble motto, jiopdo dat jura vol^ti^ from the fourth 
Georgic, was inscribed on the medals thrown among the populace at 
the coronation of our Edward III.** 

** Macrobius calls him, ‘ JlebiluG.’ 

^ There are some others of Cicero’s quamt jokes upon this occa- 
sion stiU extant ; as 

* We liavc a most vigilant consul, for he has no|»once closed his 
ejes, since he entered upon his efficc 

* Clur consul is a man of so much strictness and rigour, that not 
a man of us has dined, supped, or slept during his magistracy 

^ Caninius is redqced to such a pass, as to be obliged to inquire 
under whaj consuls he was consul,’ 
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for war a^inst the Partbians. After he had subdued 
them, he intended to traverse Hyrcania, and march- 
ing along by the. Caspian sea and Mount Caucasus, 
to enter Scythia j to carry liis conquering arms 
through the countries adjoining to Germany, and 
through Germany itself; and then to return by 
Gaul to Rome ; thus rounding the circle of the 
Roman empire, by ‘extending it’s bounds to the 
ocean on every side. 

During* the preparations for this expedition, he 
'attempted to dig through tlie isthmus of Corinth, 
and committed the care of that work to Anienus 
He designed also to convey the Tiber by a deep 
channel directly from Rome to Circai, and so into 
the sea near Tarricina, for the convenience as well 
as security of merchants who traded to Rome. 
Another public-spirited work that he meditated, was 
to drain all the marshes by Nomentum and Setia, 
by which sufficient ground would be gained from the 
water to employ many thousands of hands in tillage. 
He proposed farther to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in 
upon the land ; to clear the Ostiaii shore of its secret 
and dangerous obstructions, and to build harbours 


9° sTTi r¥T 0 9rp0;|/fip«o'«/b&fvec. Thc Latin and French translators 
join this with the sentence that follows, and render it; ‘He designed 
to unite thc Anio and thc 1'iber, and convey them by a deep chan- 
nel directly from Rome to Circaci,’ &c. But against that construc- 
tion there is this strong objection, that the Anio, hod. 11 Teverone, 
falls into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek too that river would 
be Aviuv, not Anmi. And what indeed can fairly be made o£ Avtnfof 
firi TUTo Tp 0 ;^fipiirie/>!/cye<, which would literally be, ‘ having previously 
fitted the Anio to that purpose^ ’ On the other hand it may be 
alleged, that possibly Flutarcli might not know where the conflux 
of the Anio and the Tibe,r,was, though with respect to a man whi> 
had lived some time at Rome this is scarcely an admissible supposi- 
tion. Neither is die remarkably accurate in his verbion of Roman 
names. And wc^must likewise acknowledge, that we have not else- 
vl'here met with ‘ Anienus,* as a Roman name. Suetonius t§kes 
no notice of Ciesar’s intention to make this cut. 

^9* It appears, from a passage in Suetonius (Jul. d-d*.) Hiccare 
Ppmplinas paludes^ as well ns from another in Strabo, that for * No- 
mentum,’ we should here read ‘ Foinentium.* • 
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fit to receive the many vessels which came in there. 
But these things were carried no farther than the 
design. 

He completed however the regulation of the 
calendar, and corrected the erroneous computation 
of time “s agreeably to a plan which he had ingeni- 
ously contrived, and which proved of the highest 
utility. For not only of old the Roman months so 
ill agreed w'ith the revolution of the year, that the 
festivals and days of sacrifice gradually feirback hito 
seasons quite oj)posite to those of their institution?" 
but even in Caesar’s lime, when the solar year W'as 
in use, the generality lived in perfect ignorance of 
the matter; and the priests, who alone knew any 
thing about it, used all at once, and when nobody 
expected it, to add an intercalary month called 
* Mercedonius,’ of which Numa was the inventor. 
This remedy howe\’er proved much too weak, and 
was far from operating, as we have already observed 
, in that prince’s Life, to the effectual correction of 
the great mis-computations which prevailed. 

Caesar, having proposed the question to the most 
able philosophers and mathematicians, published 
(upon principles previously verified) a new and more 
exact regulation, which the Romans still use, and 
by which they approach *the truth more nearly than 
other nations, with respect to th*e difference between 
the sun’s I’evolution and the period of the twelve 
months. Yet this useful invention furnished matter 
of ridicule to the envious, and to those who could 
but ill brook his power. For Cicero, if I mistake 
not, .j^hen some one happened to say, “ Lyra ** will 
rise to-morrow answered, “ Undoubtedly j there 

* * I 

^ By this erroneous computation, the Roman calendar in the 
time of Cmsar had gained nearly three months. « Endeavours had 
previously been used to correct it's irregularity, but it never could 
be done with exactness. Sep the Life of Numa, 1. 198. not. (73.) 

93 A constellation in the northern hemisphere, consisting in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue of ten, in lycho’s of eleven, in Hevelius' of 
^cventeen^ and in the Britannic of twenty-one stars. t 
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is an edict for it As if the calendar like other 
things, had been forced upon their acceptance 
v/’But what principally excited the public hatred, 
and at last caused his death, was his passion for the 
title of ‘ king.* It was the first thing that gave 
offence, to the multitude, and it furnished his invete- 
rate enemies with a most plausible plea for their 
conduct. Those, who sought to pi'ocurc him that 
honour, announced to the people, from the Sibylline 
book>, that * The Homans could never conquer the 
Tarthians, unless they went to war under the con- 
duct of a king.’ And one day, w’hcn Cmsar returned 
from Alba to Home, some of his retainers ventured 
to salute him by that title. Observing the people 
olfcnded at this strange compliment, he altected an 
air of resentment, and said, “ lie was not called 
“ King, but Ciesar.” Upon this, a deep silence cn- 
.sued, and he passed forward in no good humour. 

At another time the senate having decreed him 
some extravagant honours, the consuls and prajtors, 
attended by the whole body of patricians, went to 
inform him of what they liad done. Upon their 
approach he did not rise to receive them, but kept 
his seat, as ill they had been persons in a private 
station $ and his answer to their address was, “ That 
“ there was more ncqjl to retrench, than to enlarge 
“ his honours.” This haughtiness gave pain not 
only to the senate, but to the people, who thought 
the contempt of that body reflected dishonour upon 
the whole commonwealth ; for all, who could de- 
cently withdraw, went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step which he had taken, he 
immediately retired to his own house ; and laying 

9 • • 

94 Ca?sar was charged, upon this occasion, with aspiring to be ‘ the 
dictator of the ski&.’ Such are tlie pett}' cavils of factious igno- 
rance : but the translator of Aratus** riiaenomcna ought to bas e 
known, and in reality did know, the nc(;essity of this reform, and 
the advantages which it produced. He could not, however, lose 
his bon mot. He is, indeed, by no means a solitary proof that 
genius souietiipeS} as well as dulncss, ‘ loves a joke. * ^ 
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his neck bare, told his friends, “ He was ready for 
“ the first hand that would strike.” He then be- 
thought himself of alleging his distemper, as an ex- 
cuse; and asserted, that those who ’are under it’s 
influence are apt to find their faculties fail them, 
when they speak standing; a trembling anrd gid- 
diness coming over them, wl]ich bereaves them of 
their senses. This however was not really the case, 
ibr it is said that he was actually desirous to rise to 
the senate ; but Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends 
(or rather flatterers) held him down, and had servi- , 
lity enough to say, “ Won’t you remember that you 
“ are Caesar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
** as their superior ? ” 

^ These discontents were much increased by the 
indignity, with which he treated the tribunes of the 
people. In the Lupcrcalia", which (according to 
most writers) is an ancient pastoral feast, and an- 
swers in many respects to the Lycaea among the 
Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indeed 
many of the magistrates run about the streets naked, 
and by way of diversion strike all they meet with 
hairy leathern thongs. Numbers of women of the 
first quality throw themselves into tJieir way, and 
present their hands for .stripes (as scholars do to a 
master) under a conviction, that the pregnant' gain 
an easy delivery by it, and that the barren arc 
enabled to conceive. Cmsar that day v;ore a triumph- 
al robe, and seated himself in a golden chair upon 
tlie Rostra, in order to see the ceremony. 

Antony, in compliance with the rules of the festival, 
for he was then consul, ran among the rest. When 
he came into the Forum, and the crowd had made 
way for him, he approached Caesar, arid offered him a 
diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon -this some plau- 
dits were heard, but those very teeblft ones, as pro- 
ceeding only from persons placed tliere for the pur- 
pose. Caesar refused it, and the plaudits w'er^ then 


5* See the Life of Romulus, Vol. I. p. S6. not (73.)*. 
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loud and general. Antony presented it once more, 
and a small number applauded his offieiousness ; but, 
when Cffisar again rejected it, the applause was s^ain 
Ainiversal. Cae,sar; undeceived by this second trial, 
TOse up, and ordered the diadem to be consecrated 
in the Capitol. 

A fe'^r clays afterward, his statues were seen adorned 
with royal diadems ; and Flavins and Marullus, two 
of the tribunes, went and tore them off. They also 
found out the persons who first saluted Ca?sar * kirg,* 
and uSoramitted them to prison. The people followed 
with cheerful acclamations, and called them ‘ to- 
tus^^ * because Brutus was the man who expelled 
the Kings, and placed the government in the hands 
of the senate and people. Caesar, highly incensed 
at their behaviour, deposed the tribunes ; and by way 
of reprimand to them, as well as insult to the peo- 
ple, called them severd times ‘ Brutes’ and ‘ Cumae- 
ans’**. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who 
by the father’s side was supposed to be a descendant 
of that ancient Brutus, and whose mother was of the 
illustrious house of tlie Servilii. He was also the ne- 
phew, and the son-in-law, of Cato. No man was 
more inclined than he to lift his hand against monar- 
chy, but he was withheld by a sense of the honours 
and kindnesses received from Caesar, wdio had not 
only given him his life after the defeat crf“ Poinpey at 


Oiiu tiling which Strabo (xiii.) mentions as an instance of the 
stupidity of the Cumaeans, namely, their not laying any duty upon 
merchandise imported into their harbour, seems a very equivocal 
proof of it : for their leaving the port free might bring them trade, 
and make them a flourishing people. Another thing which he men- 
tions (though it is scarcely worth repeating) is, that they had mort- 
gaged their porticoes, and upon failure of payment of the money, 
were prohibited by their creditors from walking under them ; but at 
last, when some bdavy rains came on, public notice was given by 
tlie creditors, that their debtors would be allowed that indulgen^HJ. 
ilencc (as lie informs us) the saying, ‘ The Cuma?ans have not sense 
to go under shelter when it rains, till they are put in mind of it by 
the cryer.* 
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Fharsalia, and pardoned many of his friends al Iiis 
request, but had also continued to favour him with 
his confidence. That very year he had procured for 
him the most honourable prietorship, ^nd had named 
him for the consulship four years afterward, in pre- 
ference to Cassius his competitor. Upon which oc- 
casion Ca?sar is reported to have said, “ CasSius ad- 
“ duces the strongest reasons, but I cannot refuse 
“ Brutus.” 

After the conspiracy was formed, some persons 
lodged an impeachment against Brutus ; but iiKtcjid 
of listening to them, Cmsar laid his hand upon his 
body, and said, “ Brutus will wait for this skin:” 
intimating that, though the virtue of Brutus ren- 
dered him worthy of empire, he woultl not be guilty 
of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it. Those 
however, who were dc.sirous of a change, kept their 
eyes upon him solely, or him principally at least : 
and as they durst not give utterance to their senti- 
ments, they filled with billets night after night the 
tribunal and the scat which he used as praetor, gene- 
rally in these terms : * Thou slcepest, Brutus :* or, 

‘ Thou art not Brutus.’ 

Cassius, perceiving his friend’s ambition a little 
stimulated by these papers, began to j>ly him more 
closely than before, and .spur him forward to the great 
enterprise ; as he liimsclf, for reasons which wc'havc 
assigned in the Life of Bi'utus, Iiad a particular en- 
mity against Caesar. Of t his, (’msar had some sus- 
picion ; and he even said one day to his friends, 
“ What think you of Cassius? I don’t like his pale 
“ looks.” At another time, when Antony and Do- 
labella were accused of some designs against his per- 
son and government, he said j “ I have no appro- 
“■Aensions from those fat and sleek men, I rather 
“ fear the pale and lean ones* meaning Cassius and 

Brutus. , * 

•* 


* This story recurs in the Life of Antony ,Vol. find of ttrutu.*!, 
Voi. VI.* 
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From this instance it appears, that fate is not so 
secret, as it is inevitable. For we are told, there 
were strong signs and presages of Caesar’s death. As 
to the lights in the heavens, the strange noises®^ heard 
in various quarters by night, and the appearanee of 
solitary birds in the Forum, perhaps upon an event 
so important as this they hardly deserve our notice ; 
but some attention sl\puld be paid to Strabo the phi- 
losopher. According to him, there were seen in the 
air men of^fire encountering each other ; such a flame 
jippearcd to issue from the hand of a soldier’s ser- 
vant, that all the spectators thought it must be con- 
sumed, yet on it’.s going out it was discovered not 
to have sustained any injury ; and one of the victims, 
which Cajsar offered, was found without a heart. 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy ; 
for no creature can naturally exist without a heart. 
What is still more extraordinary, many report, that 
a certain soothsayer forewarned him of a great dan- 
ger, which threatened him on the ides of March ; 
and that when the day was come, as he was going to ' 
the senate-house, he called to the soothsayer, and 
said laughing, “ The ides of March arc come j” to 
which he calmly replied, “ Yes j they arc come, but 
“ they are not gone.” 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus Le- 
pidusf, and signed according to custom a number of 
letters, as he sat at table. While he was so employ- 
ed, there arose a question, “ AVhat kind of death was 
“ the best ?” and Caesar answering before them all, 
cried out, “ A sudden one.” The same night, as he 
was in bed with his wife, the doors and the windows 
of the room suddenly flew open. Disturbed both 
with the noise and tiic light, he observed by moon- 
shine Calpurufa in *a' deep sleep, uttering broken 

97 With sonK* jof the Tu SS. we read K.TTnOTS wtclaf 

If the common rc.Tdiii;>:,»TFi lOTS r. A. be preferred, 
the sense will be ‘ the spectres seen hovering about in the night/* 

9 » Or fifteenth. The sootlisav-r’s name, according to Suet. 
Jal. 81 ., was Spurinna.* ^ 
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'Words and inarticulate groans. She drc^sttned, that 
she was weeping over him, as she held him murdiered 
in her arms. Others say, she dreamed, that the 
pinnacle* was fallen, which (as Livy informs us) the 
senate, by way of ornament and distinction, had or- 
dered to be erected upon Caesar^s house, and that it 
was this which occasioned her sobbing and tears. Be 
that as it may, next morning she conjured Caesar not 
to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, but 
to adjourj^ the senate; and if he paid no regard to her 
dreams, to inquire by some other species of diVina*- 
tion, or by sacrifices, into his future fate, 'fhis gave 
him some suspicion and alarm ; for' he had never be- 
fore observed in Calpurnia, though now so deeply af- 
fected, any thing of the weakness qr superstition of 
her sex. 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and as 
the diviners found no Auspicious tokens in any of 
them, he sent Antony to dismiss the senate. In the 
mean time Decius Brutus surnamed Albinus, 
came in. He was a person in whom Caesar placed 
such confidence, that he had appointed him his se- 
cond heir, and yet he was engaged in the conspiracy 
with the other Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing 
that if Caesar adjourned the senate to' another day, 
the affiiir might be discovered, laughed at the sooth- 
sayers, and told Caesar he woujd be highly to blame, 
if by such neglect he gave the senate an occasion of 
complaint or accusation against him. “ For they were 
** met,” he said, ‘‘ at his summons, and came pre- 
** pared with one voice to honour him with the title 
** of * king* in the provinces, and to grant that he 
** should wear the diadem both by land and sea every 
** where out of Italy. But if any. one,” he proceeded; 

99 The pinnacle was an ornanient usually placed upon the tops of 
their temples, and adorned with same statues of their gods, figures 
of edetory, or other symbolicsd device. (L.) With regard to the 
honours lavished upon Csesar, see Suet. Jul. 76.^ 

100 I^iutarch finding a D. prefixed to Brutus, took it for * Decius 
but his name was ^ Decimus ’ Brutus. See App., and Suet. 
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“ now that Aey have taken their places, bid them go 
“ home again, and return when Calpurnia happens 
“ to have better dreams, what room will not your 
** enemies have to inveigh against you ? Or who’ will 
“ listen to ydur friends, when they attempt to show« 
•“ that this is not open servntude on the one hand, and 
complete tyranny on the other ? At all events, if 
“ you are absolutely persuaded that this is an un- 
lucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and 
“ tell them you have strong reasons for adjourning 
“ the business before them.” So saying, he took 
'"Caesar by the hand, and led him out. 

He had not proceeded far from the door, when a 
slave belonging to some other person attempted to 
get up to speak to him ; but finding it impossible on 
account of the surrounding crowd, he made his way 
into the house, and putting himself into the hands of 
Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe till Caesar’s 
return, as he had matters of the utmost importance 
to disclose. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who by teaching the 
Greek eloquence had become acquainted with some 
of Brutus’ friends, and had procured intelligence of 
most of the transactions, approached Cmsar with a 
paper, explaiping v^iat he had to disclose. Observing 
that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, 
to Iks officers, he approached him as close as possi- 
ble, and said ; “ Caesar, read this to yourself, and 
** quickly ; for it contains matters of great conse- 
quence, and of the utmost concern to you.” H® 
took it, and frequently attempted to read it ; but he 
was always prevented by one application .or another. 
He therefore kept that paper, and that only in hie 
hand, when he entered the house. Some say, it was 
delivered to Ifim by Another person'"', Artemidorus 
• • 

By Caius Trebonius, So Plutgrch says, in the Iirife of Bra- 
tus, VoJ. VI. : Appian says the same ; and Cicero likewise, ia bisPblr 
*PP- xiii. 10. 

VOL. IV. 8 F 
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in his endeavours to approach him having been con^ 
stantly obstructed bv the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by chance ; 
but as in the place where the senate. was that day as- 
sembled, and which proved the scene of the tragedy, 
there stood a statue of Pompey, and it was an edifice* 
which Pompey had consecrated for an ornament to 
his theatre, nothing can be more obvious than that 
some deity conducted the whole’business, and direct- 
ed the execution of it to that very spot. Even Cas- 
sius himself, though inclined to the doctrines of f)pi- 
curus turned his eye to Pompey’s statue, and ses" “ 
cretly invoked his aid before the great attempt. Tlie 
arduous occasion, it seems, over-ruled his former sen- 
timents, and laid him open to all the influence of en- 
thusiasm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Cm- 
sar and a man of considerable muscular strength, was 
held in discourse without by Bratus Albinus, who had 
contrived a long story to detain him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose 
to do him honour. Some of Brutus' accomplices 
came up behind his chair and others before it, pre- 
tending to intercede, along with Metillius Cimber*®, 
for the recal of his brother from exile. These en- 
treaties they continued, till he reached his chair. 
When he was seated, he gave them a positive denial j 
and, as they continued their importunities witl) an 
air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimber then w'ith 
both hands pulled his gown off his neck,- which was 
the signal for the attack. Casca gave him the first 
blow. It w'as a stroke upon the neck with his sword, 
but the wound was not dangerous ; for in the onset 
of so tremendous an enterjv’ise, he was, probably, in 

Who tau^^ht, tliat the gods took no toncern in sublunary fifFairs^c 

* Metillius’ is plainly a corruption. Suetonius (Jul. 89.) calls 
him * Cimber Tullius.’ In Appian be is denominated * Atilius Cim- 
bj^7 and there is a medal which bears that name, ''but it is believed 

spurious. .. ^ome call him * Mctcllus Cimber;’ and others sup* 
pose we should read * M/Tu11|us Cimber.’ 
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tome disorder. Caesar therefore turned updli him, 
and laid hold on his sword. At the same time, they 
both cried out, the one in Latin, “ Villain ! Casca! 

what dost tliou mean ?” and the other in Greek to 
his brother,’ “ Brother, help 1” 

After such a beginning, those who knew no- 
thing of the conspiracy, were seized with consterna- 
tion and horror, s<j that they durst neither fly nor 
assist, nor even utter t word. All the conspirators 
now drew their swords, and surrounded him in such 
a jnanner, that whichsoever way he turned he saw 
’ nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met no- 
thing but wounds. Like some savage beast attacked 
by the hunters, he found every hand lifted against 
him, for they all agreed to have a share in the sacri- 
fice and a taste of his blood. Hence Brutus himself 
gave him a stroke in the groin. Some say, he op- 
posed the rest, and continued struggling and crying 
out, till he perceived the sword of Brutus ; but that 
he then drew his robe over his faee, and yielded to 
his fate. Either by accident, or pushed thither by 
the conspirators, he expired on the pedestal of Poiri- 
pey’s statue, and dyed it with his blood : so that 
Pompey seemed to preside over the work of venge- 
ance, to tread his enemy under his feet, and to 
enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were great, for he 
re«eivcd no fewer t^an twenty-three wounds. Many 
of the conspirators, likewise, as they were aiming their 
blows at him, wounded one another. 

^ Cmsar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak 
to the senate, and to assign his reasons for what he 
had done, but they could not bear to hear him. They 
fled out of the house, arul filled the people with inex- 
pressible horror and dismay. Some shut up their 
houses, others leff their shops and counters; all 
were in motion. One was running to see the specta- 
,de ; anothef was running away from it. Antony 
and Lepidus, Caesar’s principal friends, withdrew 
and hid themselves in other people’s houses. In the 
mean time. Brutus and his confederates, yet warm 

^ O 1? O * 
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from the slaughter, marched in a body with theif 
bloody swords in their hands fi’om the senate-house 
to Ae Capitol ; not like men that fled, m 

ppnfidence^ . calling the people to 
"ESerly, and stopping to talk with every* man of con- 
sequence whom they met. There were some, who 
even joined them, and mingled with their train | de- 
sirous of appearing to have had a share in the action, 
and hoping for one in the glory. Of this number 
were Caius Octavius and Lcntulus Spinther, who 
subsequently paid dear for their vanity, being put to 
death by Antony and young Caisar. So that they* 
did not even gain the honour, for which they lost 
their lives : for nobody believed, that they had borne 
any part in the enterprise j and they w^ere punished, 
not for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day Brutus and the rest of the conspirators 
came down from the Capitol, and addressed the peo- 
ple, who attended to their diseonrse, without ex- 

E ressing either dislike or approbation of what had 
een done. But from their silence it appeared that 
they pitied Cajsar, though at the same time they rC"- 
vered Brutus. The senate passed a general ainnesty,| 
and to reconcile all parties, decreed Cassar divine ho-i 
nours, and confirmed all the aets of his dictatorship » 
while upon Brutus and his friends they bestowed gof^ 
veruments, and other suitable honours : So tha<: it 
was generally imagined, the commonwealth was firmly 
re-established, aud every thing settled in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

But when, upon the opening of Caesar’s will, it 
was found that he had left every Roman citizen a 
considerable legacy ; and they beheld the body, as 
it was carried through the Forum, all mangled with . 
wounds, tlie multitude could «d ‘longer be kept in- 
order. They stopped the procession, and tearing up 
the benches with the doors and tables, heaped theih 
a pile, and burned the corpse there. Then 
miatching fiaming brands from the pile, some ran to 
jet on lire tnenouses of the assassins, while otherft 
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ranged the city to seize their persons, and tear them 
in pieces ; bat they had taken such care to secure 
themselves, , that they could nowhere be found. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caisar, had a strange 
dream the preceding night. He dreamed (we are 
told) that Caesar invited him to supper, and upon 
his refusal to go caught him by the hand, and drew' 
him after him, in spite of all his resistance. Hear- 
ing howpver that the Body of Caesar was to be burnt 
inothe Forum, he went to assist in paying him the 
last honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
consecpience of his uneasiness about his dream. On 
his coming up, one of the populace asked, “ Who he 
was ?’* aiul having learned his name, told it to his 
next neighbour. A report immediately spread 
through the whole company, that it was one of 
Caesar’.s murtherers ; and one of the conspirators did, 
indeed, bear the same name. The multitude taking 
this for the man, &11 upon him, and tore him to 
pieces on the spot. This rage of the populace so 
terrified Brutus and Cassius, that a few days after- 
ward they left the city. An account of their subse- 
quent actions, sufferings, and death, may be found 
in the Life of Brutus. 

^ Caesar died at the age ,of fifty-six not having 
surt’ivcd Pompey alvovc four years. His object was 
sovereign power and authority, which he pursued 
through innumerable dangers, and by prodigious 
efforts at last acquired. But he reaped no other 
fruit from it, than an empty and invidious title. If 
is true, the Divine Power, which conducted him 
through life, attended him as his avenger after death, 

■ and pursued and hunted out the assassins over sea 
and land ; ndt resting so long as a single individual 
remained, either of those who had dipped their 
hands in hisTblood, or of thpse wlio gave their sanc- 
tion to the deed. 

■ The most remarkable of natural events relative 

B. C. 4*.* 

1 
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this SL&ir was that Cassius, after he had lost the bat< 
tie of Philippi, killed himself with the same dagger 
which he had used against Caesar; ’and the most 
signal phenomenon in the heavens, a great comet 
which shone very bright seven nights after Caesar’s 
death, and then disappeared. To which we mayadd 
the fading of the sun’s lustre;. for his orb looked 
pale throughout the whole of that j^ear : he rose not 
with a sparkling radiance, nor had his heat ij’s usual 
strength and fulness. Thc^air was of course dark ^ 
and heavy, for want of that vigorous warmth, by 
which it is cleared and rarefied ; and- the fruits were 
so crude and unconcocted, that they pined-away and 
decayed through the chillness of the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking, that the 
assassination of Caesar was displeasing to the gods, 
in the phantom which appeared to Brutus. The 
story of it is as follows : Brutus was on the point of 
transporting Iiis army from Abydus to the opposite 
continent ; and the night before, he lay in his tent 
awake according to custom, and in deep thouglit 
about what might be the event of the war ; for no 
general ever required so little sleep ; he usually, in- 
deed, jwatched the greatest part of the night. With 
all his senses about him, h^ heard a noise at the door 
of his tent ; and looking toward tjie light, which Was 
nowlNirnt very low, he saw a terrible appearance in 
the hitman form,, but of prodigious stature and the 
most hideous aspect. At first, he was struck with 
aBtonishment : when he perceived hdwever tbiit it 
neither did nor spoke any thing to him, but stdpd in 
s|l^ce by his bed-side, he a^cd it, “ Who it was 

. f A comet made it’s qipcarance in t1WlM>rth,*whw^we were 
celebrating the games in honour of Caesar, and ^Iione bright for 
seven days, ft arose about the eleventh hour of tl^e day, and was 
seen bj all nations. It was coimvonly believed to be a sign, that the 
Caesar was admitted among the gods ; we therefore added a 
the head of his statue, which was consecrated soon aflerward 
iiSlIe Forum.* (Fragm. Aug. C.xs. ap. Plin. H, N. ii. 25.) 

An Asiatic city on the Hellespont opposite to Scstus, ccle* 
brated as tlie scene of the Loves of Hero and Leander.^ 
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The spectre answered, “ I am thy evil genius, 
■“ Brutus ; thou shalt see me at Philippi.” Brutus 
boldly replied, I’ll meet tbee there upon which 
the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time afterward, he engaged Antony and 
Octavius Caesar at Philippi, and the first day was 
victorious, carrying all before him where he fought 
in person, and even pillaging Ctesar’s camp. The 
night before he was to fight the second battle, the 
sp^getre iigaiii appeared to him, but spoke not a word. 
'Brutus .liQ\i:qs{ei.auuia»(»ftft,ihat^ 
near, and courted danger with all the violence of 
despair. Teit he did not fall in the action ; but per- 
ceiving that every thing was lost, he retired to the 
top of a rock, where he presented his naked sword to 
his breast, and a ft'icnd (as we arc told) assisting the 
thrust, he died upon the spot 

Whatever Plutarch’s motive may have been, it as certain that 
lie has given us a very inadequate and imperfect idea of the charac- 
ter of Caesar. The Life which he has w ritten is a confused jumble 
of facts, compiled from diiiercnt historians without order, consisten- 
cy, regularity, or accuracy. He has left us none of those finer and 
more delicate traits, which (as he himself justly observes in the be- 
ginning of Alexander's Life, p. 239.) distinguish and characterise 
tile man, more than his most popular and splendid operations. He 
has written, in short, like a man under restraint ; skimming over ilia 
act’^ns, aud showing a manifest satisfaction when ha could ifRW tlUEf 
attention of the reader together characters and circumstaneea^ howw 
ever insignificant, or how often soever repeated by himself in the 
narrative of other Lives. Yet from the little light which he has 
afforded us, and from the better accounts gf other hattorians, we 
may etoily discover, that Caesar was a man of uncommon virtpea* 
Had he been as able in his political as he was in his military efapa- 
city, had he been capable of hiding or even of mantling that open* 
ness of mind, which was the c^pnate attendant of his liberality and 
ambition, tim last prevailing passion would not have put so early • 
ffitiod to his ia£f of gloKyk 
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COMPARED, t 

THESE two warriors stand soTliigh above all others 
in military reputation, that it is diihcult to compare 
them, and still more difficult to determine Vvhicl^ of 
them deserves the preference. With some very 
marked features of resemblance, they arc still more 
sensibly distinguished by the diflcrences in their cha- 
racters, the motives of their enterprises, their modes 
of warfare, their enemies, their exploits, their poli- 
tical conduct, and the deaths which closed their tu- 
multuary lives. 

The names of Alexander and Ca?,sar have long 
been proverbially identified with heroic bravery. 
The first was never conquered ; the latter never sus- 
tained any serious disaster, and his slight ones he 
compensated by innumerable victories. Uniting all 
the great qualities of great generals, though the 
courage of the Macedonian was more vehement and 
impetuous than that of the Roman general, they were 
equally enli^tened in the choice^of their means, asid 
equally certain of the extent of their effects. 'I'heirs 
was an ardour, which obstacles only served to in- 
flame; a patience, which toils never tired; an in- 
trepidity, \vhich no dangers could daunt ; a penetra- 
tion which no intricacy could elude ; a skill the most 
profound, in forming encanjpments and conducting 
sieges ; and an art the most invaluable, of inspiring 
their troops with that assured plddge of success, im- 
plicit confidence in their leader. The number, and 
the rapidity, of their triumphs are alulrost iniracu- 
Their progress thrdugh tlie numerous nations, 
v^jKJh within a very few years yielded to their arms,' 
was. rather a series of marches than of engagements : 
and even their deaths, though widely diflerent, in 
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this respect resembled eich other, that they siirprise4 
their respective victims in the meditation of still 
loftier projects, .and cut them off in the midst of tlieir 
career of gloty. But to come to a little more of de- 
tail. 

Alexander born a prince, and the son of a king 
whose education had profited from Epaminondas, 
was brought up in a matnicr worthy of his birth and 
of his father. Aristotle, to whom Phiii[> confided 
this pre^'ious charge, developed the native endow- 
rnents of his illustrious pupil by teaching him not only 
morals and politics, sciences indispensable for those 
who are entrusted Avith the happiness of mankind, 
but also the most abstruse mysteries of philosophy. 
These Alexander apprehended with the utmost faci- 
lity, and by the splendour of his attainments did am- 
jde justice to the genius and the industry of his tutor. 

Of the early years of Caesar, and of his youtliful 
studies, little is particularly known. We are only 
told, that he went to Rhodes to study eloquence un- 
der Apollonius ; but from the remains of his literary 
labours, executed as thev Avcrc amidst the bustle of 
arduous military undertakings, we cannot doubt that 
Jiis faculties.Avcrc naturally most admirable, and the 
improvement of them by education most judicious. 

Alexander preserved to* the last a high relish for 
letters. Indifferent to the renown of excelling in 
bodily exercises, he almost exclusively confined his 
exertions to the cultivation and improvement of his 
mind. In his enthusiastic veneration for Homer, 
and in the prizes instituted at his great festivals, this 
was his obvious feeling.^ Caesar had equal taste iind 
zeal for study, and superior eloquence. His vouth- 
fuh success iMdced'ift the bar gained him such high 
reputation, that it was supposed, if he had pursued 
his f()rtune ^ an advocate, he would have risen above 
all his competitors j and st&od as unrivalled in civil, 
as by a different direction of his powers he subse- 
quently did in military renown. His commentaries 
gre pronounced by the best critics perfect in their 
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kind, and not less useful as models to the historian, 
than as lessons to the -warrior. And his reformation 
of the calendar, involving accurate disquisitions in 
a science then little understood at Roirle, has gained 
him a less melancholy, though not less permanent 
glory than that, which he has derived from his wars. 

But the principal points of difference between 
these two eminent men are chiefly observable in 
their youth : Alexander, proof to all the temptations 
of a court, steadily pursued the dignified anU priqce- 
ly objects placed before him by his virtuous pre- 
ceptor. Caesar, abandoned to cveiy species of vo- 
luptuousness and libertinism, became the proverb of 
the day ; and the former had already by his achieve- 
ments earned immortality at an age, at which the 
latter was still wallowing in the grossest sensuality. 
Yet, amidst all this profligacy, his refusal to divorce 
his wife in obedience to the omnipotent Sylla an- 
nounced that lofty love of independence, which was 
at a future day to bear him on to the sovereignty of 
the world. Alexander with equal pride, and equal 
independence of spirit, inflexibly resisted every at- 
tempt to compel his concurrence, but easily yielded 
to the gentle empire of reason and remonstrance. 
All his projects, all his sentiments, disj^layed the ele- 
vation of his soul. Neither does that of Caesar appear 
less elevated, when he mocks and threatens the pi- 
rates, who' had taken him prisoner ; or, while the 
storm is raging around him, hardily cries to the pilot, 
** Fear nothing ; thou bearest Caesar, and his for- 
“ tune.** 

The education of Alexan^Jer had prepared him for 
temperance ; and we are therefore little surprised to 
see him rejecting the dainties of Asia, and seas0mUg 
his simple repasts with exercise and sobriety. But 
the abstemiousness of Ca;sar, after hi# debauched 
and*' effeminate youth, h!s readiness to sacrifice the 
gratification of his own wants to those of others, hla. 
prompt surrender of the single bed-roc^At the oete*. 
tage to'hift sick friend, excite opr.'i|||||aimhmeqtj.' 
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Alexander’s refusal of water, when parched by the 
most painful thirst, was a noble , mode of encourag- 
ing his fainting army : but by his love of wine toward 
the end of his career he tarnished the glory of his 
early temperance, and sunk under his excesses into 
a premature tomb. Cajsar in more advanced life 
equally reversed his character, and exhibited a signal 
example of self-denial and moderation.- 

In the midst of perils and hardships, both evinced 
imconqnerable fortitude. The Macedonian, always 
foremost to encounter toil and danger, plunges into 
a deep and rapid -river under a shower of darts from 
all quarters, throws himself among the thickest of 
the enemy, and irresistibly draws after him bis amazed 
and panting forces. 'I'lie Roman, with a feeble and 
sickly habit of body, surmounts every natural weak- 
ness ; and, still more to his honour, displays a degree 
of patience and intrepidity not outdone by that of 
the constitutionally-robust king of Macedon himselL 
Hence arise the confidence and the heroism of 
their followers, strengthened indeed and confirmed 
by their occasional largesses and uniform liberality. 
In the distribution of those, however, Alexander ap- 
pears to havekhad the advantage. What indeed could 
be more noble, than his bqstowing upon his friends 
his whole property, gn setting out for Asia, and re- 
serving only ‘ hope’ for himself? Can we wonder 
that, if their troops occasionally despond amidst a 
succession of suffei'ings, they are soon recalled to a 
sense of duty by generals at once so popular and so 
persevering ? 

Alexander, when on the^ point of being abandoned by hie 
troops, exclaimed, ‘ Fly^ <j)wards, I will subdue the world without 
you; Alexander Jwill never want soldiers, so long as he can find 
il)«n.’ Tliis anecdote, not preserved by Plutarch, the great Conde 
accounted the mbst brilliant trait in the character of a prince, in 
many respects his own exact prototype. The same noble critic, 
witli reference to the hazardous bravery of Alexander, preferred nim 
to'Cmsar : ‘ J’aimerois inicux ftre Alexandre, qne Char.' This hero’s 
cltoractcr has late^ been much illustrated by a variety of writers, 
andtiot least ablsby the learned and accurate Dr, Vinceit, in his 
‘ Voyage of Nefllldius,’ &c. 
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In liin outset, Alexander displayed great clemency 
and moderation. Even his destruction of Thebes is 
palliated, if not expiated, by the remorse which fol- 
lowed it. He not only shed tears over Darius, ‘ fallen 
from his high estate,’ but unrelentingly pursued and 

? unished his assassins. Caesar, after the battle of 
'harsalia in particular, gave abundant proofs of his 
mercy ; and in many instances* lavished his pardon 
and his bounties upon men, at that time his enemies, 
and subsequently his murtherers. He bewails ,tlie 
numbers, who perished on that disastrous day ; he 
weeps over the fate of his iniglity. rival ; he rears 
afresh his statues, M'hich had been thrown down ; 
and only appears inferior to Alexander in this re- 
spect, by not having equally avenged that rival’s 
death. 

Both, however, are chai’geable with occasional 
cruelty and treachery. Caesar put to death many- 
eminent officers, whom he had taken at the battle of 
Tliapsus ; and, violating his recent peace with the 
Germans, massacred in one bloody day three hun- 
dred thousand men. Alexander is still more deeply 
criminal. Upon entering Asia, he ordered his troops 
to give no quarter. He destroyed Clitus. “ This,” 
it will be said, “ was done in a transport of drunken- 
“ ness.” But not even this wretphed apology can be 
pleaded in vindication of his treatment of the blunt 
and honest Callisthencs, and the loyal veteran Par- 
incnio. And what shall we say of his wholesale mur- 
thcr of an Indian garrison, to which he had just grant- 
ed honourable terms of capitulation ? 

His continence with rcgjj.rd to the princesses of 
Darius’ family, whom he would not even sec or per- . 
mit to be named in his presence,* and who found the 
holiness of a sanctuary amidst the licentiousness of a 
camp, is a glorious feature in his character. Caesar, 
to tpe end of his life, cdhld never overcome his de- 
voted attachment to the sex. I n Cleopatra, he nearly 
met his ruin ; for to his wish of serving this second 
Oinpha^c inort -writers have ascribed Ij^s dangerous 
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Alexandrian war. But Alexander seduced by aug- 
mented power, and in some measure perhaps by the 
manners and the climate of Persia, fell into fatal de- 
bauchery. His* ridiculous self-praise, the lying mo- 
numents left on the banks of the Hyphasisto mislead 
posterity, and his absurd longing for Athenian ap- 
plause, form a strong contrast with the unostenta- 
tious narratives of tl\ie Roman chieftain. 

Religion is too seldom the characteristic of gene- 
rals, particularly of successful ones. To his judicious 
education the Macedonian prince owed tolerably 
-correct notions of Divine Providence, and of human 
dependence. His days open witli sacrifice, and he is 
always grateful to Heaven for his victories. In what 
may by courtesy be called the ‘ religious’ part of 
Caesar’s Catilinarian speech, we discover nothing but 
atheism ; and his attendance upon the ceremonies of 
his country is, obviously, in mere external confor- 
mity to the established prejudices of Ikomc. Alex- 
ander could only affect to filiate himself to Jupiter 
Ammon, with the political view of facilitating the 
progress of his arms ; and his final turn to supersti- 
tion must be set down to the irregularities of his 
more advanced life. This superstition Caesar, 
indeed, avoitlod; but it was by an excess still 
more unjustifiable and mo^-c injurious, that of infi- 
dclky. • 

In policy, the son of Philip seems to have been 
iuferior to the Roman dictator; and his situation 
from his birth was such, as less imperiously to call it 
into exercise. From his different plans however, 
regarding the critical ly-happy site of Alexandria, 
the conciliating adoption of oriental manners and 
.customs, the educating of thirty thousand young 
Persian nobljemcn'in Grecian literature and Mace- 
donian discipline, and (above all) the intermarrying 
of his chief officers with tlie^females of distinction in 
the conquered countries, we cannot but infer gteat 
political talents. Cmsar, in order to gratify Ins am- 
bition, sticks at nothing: he cringes to the j^regs of 
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the Roman vulgar ; he combines with the scum of 
the plebeian magistrates ; he procures the enact- 
ment of popular, but pernicious, laws ; he mediates 
between Pompey and Crassus, only for the sake of 
playing them off against each other : dnd even in his 
more reputable measures, in restoring liberty to some 
of the states of Greece, in equitably regidating the 
adairs of Spain, in relieving from oppressive imposts 
the cities of Asia, we trace motives of interest; 
motives disgraceful to that policy, which is never 
sound or honourable, except when it rests*upon*mo- 
rality as it’s basis. 

They were both ambitious of universal empire : 
Alexander weeps over his father’s victories, as hav- 
ing preoccupied what he wished to owe only to his 
own. On the same principle he turns away from the 
liberal offers of Darius. Caesar peruses Alexander’s 
triumphs with tears, and, dissatisfied w’ith regal power 
unaccompanied by the titles and emblems of royalty, 
grasps at a visionary diadem, and perishes in the 
effort. 

In motives, and in remunerations, Alexander has 
greatly the superiority. He sets out to avenge 
Greece for the ravages of her Persian invaders. He 
scatters the fruits of his conquests ujxvi all around 
him, and bestows kingdoms even on his vanquished 
enemies. Without the dignity of' these compara- 
.tively-noble feelings, Ca*sar in the government of 
Gaul secs only the means of enhancing his reputa- 
tion, of attaching his followers, and of teaching them 
by the subjugation of barbarians to subjugate their 
fellow-citizens. llis immense wealth he lavishes 
upon his vile instruments olfaction : and, after a few 
feeble (and, perhaps, insincere) attempts at accom- 
modation, he deluges his countl'3’^v•ith «ivil blood. 

In valour, the prominent characteristic of both, 
they widely differ. Caesar, at the head of his army, 
is the greatest of men*: Alexander, in the heat of 
conffict, is one of Homer’s gods, and marks his sta- 
tion l\v the havock which he deals around hjm* 
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The extent of their achievements may, probably, be 
nearly equal : but those of the king of Macedon are 
invested with a grandeur and a heroism, appearing 
almost like inspiration to a heathen age. His very 
youth is ci'owded with victories. Once engaged, he 
never remits. The impetuous Granicus, the straits 
of Issus, the almost impregnable towers of Tyre, the 
deserts of Arabia, the plains of Arbcla, are the suc- 
cessive scenes of his renown. The forests of Gaul 
and of Germany, whicli witnessed ten years of nearly 
continumis war, the fields of Spain, of Thessaly, of 
^^Igypt, and of Africa were Csesar’s theatres of exhi- 
bition, and crowned him with abundant glory. He 
was the first to convey an army across the Rhine by 
a bridge, of which the plan and the completion do 
equal honour to his genius and his courage. He 
first penetrated into Britain ; and by extending his 
country’s power over nations, which had never before 
heard her name, accomplished in the west, what 
Alexander had previously achieved in llic eastern 
extremity of the globe. 'J'he reduction of Alcsia 
may fidly rank with that of Tyre; and, if in original 
grandeur the feats of the Roman sink beneath those 
of the Macedonian general, they at least equally rise 
above them in the durability of their cficcts. With 
Alexander, Ids conquests expired : whereas Rome 
long maintained the sway, which had been won for 
her by the arms of(;}esar, and umler his more artful 
and fortunate neplicw successfully asserted to herself 
the dominion of the world. 

Let us compare their resources. With a force 
of at most fifty thousand men, and an ill-filled mili- 
tary chest, Alexander marched against a prince, who 
had millions of soldiers arfd of treasure to oppose him. 
Cffisar generally fought, indeed, against superior 
numbers; but he had always the means of recruiting 
his army, and of replenishing his exchequer : where- 
as Alexander was long obliged to subsist, withput 
either kind of supplies. His troops, it is true, were 
valiant, and their opponents with few exceptions 
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feminate ; while the Gauls and the Germans were 
hardy, and strong, and brave. The Homan generals 
likewise, whom Caesar conquered, were of high pro- 
fessional character ; and his chief rival, in particular^ 
by his early victories had earned the surname of ‘ the 
Great :* hut it must not be forgotten that at Tyre, in 
Scythia, from the Malli, and in Ids action ..with 
Porus, Alexander encountered conSderable resist- 
ance, and was occasionally in imminent personal 
danger. 

Alexander’s proud distinction consists in ’his ne,ver 
having been beaten, whereas Caesar by his own mis' 
conduct, as he nobly confesses, ' sometimes was. 
Prom his defeat of Pompey however at Pharsalia, till 
he fell at the feet of his statue in the senate-house, 
he was uniformly prosperous : and can we confidently 
pronounce, that the conqueror of Darius, if his career 
had been extended beyond the short term assigned 
to it, would not also have had his reverses ? 

Of thefr deaths w'e have already briefly spoken. 
Intemperance dispatched the one, and ambition the 
other. Vice and passion may be more or less tardy 
in their operations, but they never forego their claims 
upon their devotees. 

To sum up the chief points of this parallel. In 
the youthful Alexander, we contemplate nearly the 
perfect model of a great pi’incp : but drunkenness, 
vanity, suspicion, and cruelty deformed his maturity. 
By the correctness of his manhood Ciesar compen- 
sated the profligacy of his early years. With the ex- 
ception of his passion for Cleopatra, a passion equally 
unsuitable to his age and to his interest, he became 
generally sober, moderate, ^nd prudent. Yet the 
first, notwithstanding the frailties of his closing life, 
and the disgrace of his death, dfed equally regretted 
by tus Persian and his Macedonian subjects : whereas 
the latter, who had pardoned and promoted his ene- 
mies, who by his victories over the barbarians of the 
west had relieved Rome from her alarms, and given 
extept^nd stability to her power, fell a victim to tlie 
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daggers of those whom he had loaded with kind- 
nesses, and even by his assassination conferred upon 
them for a while the lofty title of ‘ Preservers of 
their Country.’ * Alexander w'as the admiration and 
the love of his enemies : (Jaesar, by a fiite fortunately^, 
comnjon to usurpers, incurred the hatred of his fel- 
low-citizens, and even of his friends 
• 

io6 por some high-wrought traits ol* Cicsar, see Cic. Oral, pro M. 
Miircell. 2, fi, &c.; tor his contrast witli Cato tlic YoungC’r, Sail, 
lk*ll. Cat, 57.; and for an eloquent though partial comparison of 
^encralshi]), fortune, and forces of Alexander with the contem- 
|joraneous ones of Rome, lav. ix. !(> — 19. 'J'he last section, in par- 
ticular, supplies some very interesting and encouraging suggestions 
ftJt our own eventful times; of which tlie (ireat Disturber is said 
never to seek repose, without a Plutarch hy his bed-side. And 
would it imply any subtlety to detect, in the Lives of the command- 
ers wdio have just passed under our review, in their art of ‘inspiring 
confidence into their followers,* in the project of ‘ intermarrying 
the Macedonian officers with females of distinction in the conquered 
countries,* &c, &c., abundant points of comparison between the 

two ancients and their modern copyist? Neither has his celebrity 
been purchased at a much less expense of blood; though the infa- 
mous immortality of the Roman is derived from his having sacrificed 
to his ambition what Plutarch grossly calls above a million, but what 
minuter accounts (quoted with powerful effect by Burke, in his 
ironical vindication of Natural, and by (iodvvin in his serious attack 
upon Political Society) advance to the sliocking aggregate of 
1,200,000 men. Well may Darwin observe, ‘ The works of Homer 
are supposed to* have done great injury to mankind, hy inspiring 
the love of military glory, Alex^uler was said to s/rr/j ivilh ihew 
itltoOffs on his pillow. How like a mad butcher amidst a flock of' 
sheep appears the hero of the Iliad, in the following fine lines of Mr. 
Pope, which conclude the twentieth book ! 

His fiery coursers as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole ranks and crush out heroes* souls i 
Dash’d from the hoofs, as o*er the dead they fly. 

Black bloody drops the smoking chariot dye; 

The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore. 

And thick the groaniil^ axles dropp’d w ith gore ; 

High o’er the segne of death Achilles stood. 

All grijn with clust, and horrible with blood: 

Yet stilL insatiate, still with rage on flame — 
iSuch if the lust of never-dying fame!* 

• (Zoononi. IIL i. i. 9. /IrnhUiu.) 
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